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FOREWORD 


My publishers have asked me to say a word of expla- 
nation. 

There is no village in India, however mean, that 
has not a rich sthala-purana, or legendary history, of 
its own. Some god or godlike hero has passed by the 
village— Rama might have rested under this pipal-tree, 
Sita might have dried her clothes, after her bath, bn 
this yeUow stone, or the Mahatma himself, on one of^ 
his many pilgrimages through the country, might have 
slept in this hut, the low one, by the village gate. In 
this way the past mingles with the present, and the gods 
mingle with men to make the repertory of your grand- 
mother always bright. One such story from the con- 
temporary anncds of my village I have tried to tell. 

The telling has not been easy. One has to convey 
in a language that is not one’s own the spirit that is 
onels own. One has to convey the various shades and 
omissions of a certain thought-movement that looks 
^maltreated in an alien language. I use the word ‘ alien 
yet English is not really an alien language to us. It 
is the language of our intellectual make-up— like 
Sanskrit or Persian was before — but not of our emotional 
make-up. We are tU instinctively bdingual, many of 
us writing in our sawn language and ii^EngUsh. We 
cannot wfite like the English. We should not. We 
cannot write only as Indians. We have grown to look 
at the large world as part of us. Our method of 



in^ and in every house we can hear Subbii Chetty’s 
350-rupee bulls ringing their bells as they get ibnder the 
yoke. ‘ Ho,’ ‘says Subba Chetty, ‘ h6-ho,’ ana the bulls 
shiver and start. The slow-moving carts begin to grind 
and to rumble, and then the long harsh monotony of 
the carts’ axles through the darkness. And once they 
are on the other side of the Tippur Hill the noise 
suddenly dies into the night and the soft hiss of the 
Himavathy rises into the air. Sometimes people say to 
themselves, the Goddess of the River plays through the 
night with the Goddess of the Hill. Kenchamma is the 
mother of Himavathy. May the goddess bless us! 

* Kenchamma is our goddess. Great and bounteous is 
she. She ]^illed a demon ages, ages ago, a demon that 
■had come to ask our young sons as food and our young 
women as wives. Kenchamma came from the Hea- 
vens — ^it was the sage Tripura who had made penances 
to bring her down — and she waged such a battle and 
she fought so many a night that the blood soaked and 
soaked into the earth, and that is why the Kenchamma 
Hill is all red. If not, tell me, sister, why should it be 
red only from the Tippur stream upwards, for a foot 
down on the other side of the stream you have mud, 
black and brown, but never red. Tell me, how could 
this happen, if it were not for Kenchaunma and hcf 
battle? Thank heaven, not only did she slay the 
demon, but she even settled down among us, and this 
much I shall say, never has she failed us in our grief. 
If rains come not, you fall at her feet and say ‘ Ken- 
chamma, goddess, you are mot kind to us. Our fields 
are full of younglings and you have given us no water. 
Tell 41s, Kenchamma, why do you seek to madee our 
ittomachs bum? ’ AncTKenchamma, through the dark- 
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ness of the sanctum, opens her eyes wide — ohr if 
only you could sec her eyelids quicken and shivo"! — 
and she smiles on you a smile such as ydu have never 
before beheld. You know what that means. That every 
night, when the doors are closed and the lights are put 
6ut, pat-pat-pat, the rain patters on the tiles, and many 
a peasant is heard to go into the fields, squelching 
through the gutter and mire. She has never failed us, 

I assure you, our Kenchamma. 

Then there is the smallpox, and we vow that we 
shall walk the holy fire on the annual fair, and child 
after child gets better and better — ^and, but for 
that widow of a Satamma’s cluld, and the drunkard 
Dhirappa’s brother’s son, tell me, who ever has been 
taken away by smallpox? Then there was cholera.) 
We gave a sari and a gold trinket to the goddess, 
and the goddess never touched those that are to 
live — ^as for the old ones, they would have died one 
way or the other anyway. Of course you will tell 
me that young Sankamma, Barber Channav’s wife, 
died of it. But then it was not for nothing her cluld 
was bom ten months and four days after he was 
dead. Ten months and four days, I tell you! Such 
whores always die untimely. Ramappa and Sub- 
l^anna, you sec, they got it in town and oiur goddess 
could do nothing. She is the Goddess of Kanthapura, 
not of Talassana. They ought to have stay^ in 
Talassana and gone to Goddess Talassanamma to offer 
their prayers. 

‘ O KmchanunaV Protect us always Uke this through 
famine and disease, death and de^air. O most high 
and bounteous! We riiall offe^ you our first rice and 
our first fndt, and we sha^ off^ you sam mi bodice* 



do^ for every birth and marriage, we shall wake 
thinking of you, sleep prostrating before you\ Ken- 
chamma, and through the harvest night shall wcf. dance 
before you, the fire in the middle and the horns about 
us, we shall sing and sing and sing, clap our hands 
and sing: 

Kenchamma, Kenchamma, 

Goddess benign and bounteous, 

Mother of earth, blood of life, 

Harvest-queen, rain-crowned, 

Kenchamma, Kenchamma, 

Goddess benign and bounteous. 

And when the night is over, and the sun rises over the 
"SBebbur Mound, people will come from Santur and 
Kuppur, ppople will come from the Santur Coffee 
•Estate and the Kuppur Cardamom Estate, from coco- 
nut gardens and sugarcane fields, and they will bring 
flowers and fruit and rice and dal and sugar-candy and 
perfumed sweetmeats, and we shall offer you all, 
dancing and singing — the bells will ring, the trumpets 
tear through the groves, and as the camphor rises before 
you, we shall close our eyes and hymn your prai%. 
Kenchamma, Great Goddess, protect us ! O Benign 
One! ’ 


Our village had four and twenty houses. Not all 
were big like Postmaster Suryanarayana’s double- 
storied house by the Temple Comer. But scrnie were 
really not bad to look at. Our Patwari Nanjtmdia 
a veranda wifh two rocans built on to the old house. 
He h«d even put glass panes to the windows, which 
even Postmaster Suryanarayana could not boast rf. 



Then there were the Kannayya-Housc people, whofcad 
a high veranda, and though the house was I know not 
how many generations old, it was still as fresh and new 
as though it had been built only yesterday. No wonder 
that Waterfall Venkamma roared day and night 
against Rangamma. 

‘Why should a widow, and a childless widow too, 
have a big house like that? And it is not her father that 
built it,’ said she. ‘ It’s my husband’s ancestors that 
built it. I’ve two sons and five daughters, and that 
shaven widow hadn’t even the luck of having a bandi- 
coot to call her own. And you have only to look at her, 
gold belt and her dharmawar sari. Whore! ’ And so, 
night and day did she howl, whenever she met Temple, 
Lakshamma or Bhatta’s wife Chinnamma coming 
back from the river. To tell you the truth, Venkamma’s 
own house was as big and strong as her sister-in-law’s. 
But she said it was not large enough for her family. 
Bendes, she could not bear the idea that it was occupied 
by Rangamma’s father and mother, and when the 
vacations came Rangamma had all her younger 
brothers, and the children of the eldor one from Bombay 
— ‘ all those city-bred fashionable idiots,’ — to spend the 
summer. ‘Tell me,’ said Venkamma one day to 
'^!Vkkamma, bringing forward her falling sari over her 
^ven head, ‘ why should our family feed theirs? If 
her parents are poor, let them set fire to tibeir dhoti and 
sari and die. Oh, if only I could have had the courage 
to put Uzard^poison into thdr food! WeB that will 
come too.’ Sl^ wtndd dap her hands and ^ into hor 
house leaving Front-House Akkanu&n to hurry up her 
stq». , 

AMaaaaa had people come to visit them. You 
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ascetic’s bowl. And what a grand festival we^had the 
following Ganesh-jayanthi. There were readm|-parties 
and camphor ceremonies every evening, and out young 
men even performed a drum and sitar bhajan. And it 
was on one of those evenings that they had invited 
Jayaramachar — ^you know Jayaramachar, the famous 
Harikatha'Vazxii They say he had done Harikatha 
even before the Mahatma. And a funny Harikatha- 
man he is too, sister. 

‘ Today,’ he says, ‘ it will be the story of Siva and 
Parvati*’ And Parvati in penance becomes the country 
and Siva becomes heaven knows what ! ‘ Siva is the 

three-eyed,’ he says, ‘and Swaraj too is three-eyed; 
Self-purification, Hindu-Moslem unity, Khaddar.’ And 
«,then he talks of Damayanthi and Sakunthala and 
Yasodha and everywhere there is something about our 
country and something about Swaraj. Never had we 
heard Harikathas like this. And he can sing too, can 
Jayaramachar. He can keep us rapt in tears for hours 
together. But the Harikatha he did, which I can never 
forget in this life and in all lives to come, is about the 
birth of Gandhiji. ‘What a title for a Harikatha!"* 
cried out old Venkatalakshamma, the mother of the 
Postmaster. ‘ It is neither about Rama nor Krishna-’ — 

‘ But,’ said her son, who too has been to the city, ‘ but,* 
Mother, the Mahatma is a saint, a holy man.’^ — ‘ Holy 
man or lover of a widow, what does it matter to me? 
When 1 go to the temple I want to hear about Rama 
and Krishna and Mahadeva and not all diis dty- 
nonsense,’*^ said die. And bdng an obediott son, he 
was silent. Bdt the old woman came altmg that evening. 
^ ^uld never stay ^way from a Haaikatheu Andl 
nning beside us, how she wept! ... 
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This is the story Jayaramachar told us. 

In the great Heavens Brahma the Self-created One 
was lying on his serpent, when the sage Valmiki entered, 
announced by the two doorkeepers. ‘ Oh, learned sire, 
what brings you into this distant world? ’ asked 
Brahma, and, offering the sage a seat beside him, fell at 
his feet. ‘ Rise up, O God of Gods! I have ccane to 
bring you sinister news. Far down on the Earth you 
chose as your chief daughter Bharatha, the goddess of 
wisdom and well-being. You gave her the sage-loved 
Himalayas on the north and the seven surging seas to 
the south, and you gave her the Ganges to meditate on, 
the Godavery to live by, and the pure Cauvery to 
drink in. You gave her the riches of gpld and of^ 
diamonds, and you gave her kings such as the world has'^ 
never seen! Asoka, who loved his enemies and killed 
no animal; Chandragupta, who had the nine jewels 
of Wisdom at his court; and Dharmaraya and Vikra- 
maditya and Akbar, and many a noble king. And you 
gave her, too, sages radiating wisdom to the ^ht 
cardinal points of the earth, Krishna and Buddha, 
Sankara and Ramanuja. But, O Brahma! you who 
sent us the Prince propagators of the Hedy Law and 
Sages that smote the darkness of Ignorance, you have 
^forgotten us so kmg that men have come frmn across 
the seas and the oceans to trampb on our wisdom and 
to spit on virtue itself. They have come to land us 
and to whip us, to make our women dk milkless and 
our men die ignorant O Brabna! deign to send us 
one of your gods «o that Jbe may incamatn on Earth 
and bring back li^ and pleirty to enslaved 
dac^to’ . . .* — ^*0 Sage* picftounced Brafama,i»*is it 
greidar for you tosask for me to say “ Yea **? Seva 
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himself will forthwith go and incarnate on the \ Earth 
and free my beloved daughter from her enforced 
slavery. Pray seat yourself, and the messeng^ of 
Heaven shall fly to Kailas and Siva be informed df it.’ 

And lo! when the Sage was still partaking of the 
pleasures Brahma offered him in hospitality, there was 
bom in a family in Gujerat a son such as the world has 
never beheld. As soon as he came forth, the four wide 
walls began to shine like the Kingdom of the Sun, and 
hardly was he in the cradle than he began to lisp, the 
language of wisdom. You remember how Krishna, 
when he was but a babe of four, had begun to fight 
against demons and had killed the serpent Kali. So too 
our Mohanflas began to fight against the enemies of the 
.country. And as he grew up, and after he was duly 
shaven for the hair ceremony, he began to go out into 
the villages and assemble people and talk to them, and 
his voice was so pure, his forehead so brilliant with 
wisdom, that men followed him, more and more men 
followed him as they did Krishna the flute-player; and 
so he goes from village to village to slay the serpent of 
the foreign rule. Fight, says he, but harm no soul. Love 
all, ^ys he, Hindu, Mohomedan, Christian or Pariah, 
for all are equal before God."" Don’t be attached to 
riches, says he, for riches create passions, and passions* 
create attachment, and attachment hides the face of 
Truth. Truth must you tell, he ^ys, for Truth is God, 
and verily, it is the only God I know. And he says too, 
spin every day. Spin and weave every day, om 
Mother is«in tattered weette»and a<poor mother needs 
clothes to COV& her sores. If you spin, he says, the money 
that goes to the Red-m|n will stay vrithin your country 
amd the Mother can feed the foodless and*ff» milkless 
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and the clothless. He is a saint, 'the Madiatma, a wise 
man and a soft man, and a saint. You know how hfc 
fasts and prays. And even his enemies fall at his feet. 
You know once there was an ignorant Pathan who 
thought the Mahatma was a covetous mam and wanted 
to kill him. He had a sword beneath his diirt as he 
stood wanting in the dark for the Mahatma to come out 
of a lecture-hall. The Mahatma comes and the man 
lifts up his sword. But the Mahatma puts his hamds on 
the wicked man’s shoulders and says, ‘ Brother, what 
do you wamt of me? * And the man falls at the feet of 
the Mahatma and kisses them, amd from that day on- 
wards there was never a soul more devoted tham he. 
And the serpent that crossed the thighs of the^ahatma, 
a huge serpent too. . . . 

And there were other stories, he told us, Jayarauna- 
char. But hamdly had he finished the Harikatha and 
was just about to light the caunphor to the god, tham the 
Samkur Pcdice Jaunadar is there. Moorthy goes to him 
and they talk between themselves, and then they talk 
to Jayauramachaar, amd Jayauramadiar looks just as 
&Ough he were going to spit out, ^d we nhver saw him 
again. Our Moorthy performed the camphor ceremony 
and from that day onwards Moorthy looked sorrowfid 
Shd calm. He went to Dor^ and Sastri’s son Puttu, and 
Dor^ and SastrPs son Puttu went to Postmairta* Surya- 
narayana’s sons Chandru and Ramu, and then came 
Pandit Vtnkateshia and Front-House Sami*s son 
Srii^as and Kittu, and so Kittu and &imvas and 
Puttu and Ramu and Chandru and Seena, tfaarew 
away thdr foreign dodies and became Glndhi's men. 

Two days later, PoKc^tan Ba^i iChaa came tmliye 
wiiii' in i&afbapina, 
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T o TELL YOU the truth, Badfe Khan did not stay in 
Kanthapura. Being a Mohomcdan he could stay 
neither in the Potters’ Street nor in the Sudra Street, 
and you don’t of course expect him to live in the 
Brahmin Street. So he went to Patwari Nanjundia 
and growled at him, and the Patwari trembled and 
lisped and said he could do nothing. ‘ Only the Patel 
can do sopiething.’ Then, straight went Badfe Khan 
^ to the Patd and said: Patel The Government 

has sent me here, and I need a house to live in.’ 

‘Hm,’ said Patd Rangfe Gowda, crosang the 
threshold on to the veranda, ‘ a house. Wdl, you can 
look round and see. I can’t think of one for the 
moment’ He opened his betd-bag and carefully 
taking a tobacco leaf, he seated himsdf, and wiping 
the tobacco leaf against the dhoti, he put it into his 
mouth, then put an aiwa n^ut with it and b^;an to 
munch. 

Bad^ Khan was getting restless. Not only did th(f 
Patd look indifferent but he hadn’t even asked Badi 
Khan to seat himself. So^ he went up the three steps 
and sat by a pillar, his feet hanging down the veranda 
and his sdek between his legs. They were dient tot a 
moment.* Then, C3mm* gned Rangi^ Gowda, 
turning towards the inner courtyard, *you had b^xx 
go te the Big Fidd a^ see wbete those sons of con* 
cubines are planting well. And tell Mada to hurry back 
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before midday and fill the carts with sacks. Tomorrow 
is the fair.’ 

Meanwhile the cattle were coming out of the main 
door, the Whity, the Blotchy, and the Qne-homed 
One and Lakshmi and Gauri, and then the bulls and 
buffaloes, and they hurried down the steps rin^g thdr 
bells and banging their clogs, and young Sidda was 
behind them, his stick in his hand and the dung-basket 
on his head. Bad^ Khan could not sec Rangfi Gowda, 
and he spat nervously into the gutter and sat dropping 
the lathi-ring on the steps. Rang^ Gowda looked up, 
then put a lime-smeared betel-leaf into his mouth and 
said; ‘ So you want a house, Police Sahib? 1 am sorry 
I have none to offer you.’ 

‘ You are the representative of the Government and ' 
I have a right to ask you to offer me a house.’ 

‘ Re]»esentative of the Government,* repeated the 
Patd. ‘ Yes, I am. Bpt the Government does not pay 
me to find houses for tl^ Police. I am here to colkct 
revenue.’ 

‘ So you are a trakor to your salt-givers! ’ 

‘ I am not a traitor. I am telling you what is the 
law!’ 

‘ I didn’t know you were such a learned lawyer too,’ 
laughed Bad& Khan. ‘But a final v/aed. Will you 
oU^ me by procuriqg me a hoise or not? ’ 

‘ No, Police Sahib. 1 tdl you hunddyl cannot l am 
not tlte owner df die whde viEage. But if there h any- 
one who is ready to offer you a house, ^tease tahe h and 
turn it hito a palat^. 1 cs)}) see no objeeddi to that’ 
He sdB munc^ ^ tcbacco, and pasting.ldie beteh 
leaves ydtfa llnm, he pek tlteii| mto motkhi, and 
mmkhed on. 



‘You don’t know who you’re speaking to,’ Badi 
Khan grunted between his teeth as he rose. { 

‘ I know I have the honour of speaking to a ^lice- 
man,’ the Patel answered in a singsong way. Mean* 
while his grandson, the little Puttu, came ou4 and 
he took the child in his arms and laid him on lap 
and tickled him between the armpits to make ' him 
laugh. Bade Khan went down one step, two steps, three 
steps, and standing on the gutter-slab, growled at the 
Patel, ‘ The first time I comer you, I shall squash you 
like a bug 

‘Enough! Enough of that,’ answered the Patel in- 
differently. ‘ You’d better take care not to warm your 
hands witlj. other’s money. For that would take you 
straight to the pipal-tree. . . .’ 

‘ Oh, you 1 ’ spat Bad^ Khan, trying not to swear, 

and once he was by Sampanna’s courtyard he began 
to grumble and growl, and he marched on, thumping 
over the heavy boulders of the street. At the Temple 
Square he gave such a reeling kick to the one-eared cur 
that it went groaning through the Potters’ Stiwt, groan- 
ing and barking through the Potters’ Street and the 
Pariah Street, till all the dogs began to bark, sind all dte 
cocks began to crow, and a donkey somewhere raised 
a fine welcoming Iway. ♦ 

So Bad& Khan went straight to the Skefiington 
Coffee Estate and he said, ‘Your Excellency, a house 
to live in?’ And Mr Skefiington turned to his butler 
and said, ‘ Give him a hut,’ and the butlar went to the 
mtustris’ quarters and opened a ^ dwd and Ba^ 
Khan went ift and lodked at the ptotered fiocu' and the 
barred windows and ^the welt naa: by, 'and he saM, 
* This will do,’ and goii^ fiiis way and that, he chose a 



pariah woman among the lonely ones, and she brought 
along her day-pots and her mats and her brooms, and 
he gave her a very warmful bed. 


The next day, and the day after and the day after 
that, we saw nothing more of Bad^ Khan. Some said 
he went to bring the Police Inspector. Others said he 
was only a passing policeman who had come to squeeze 
money out of people. But on the fourth or fifth day. 
Postman Surappa went up the Front-House steps, and 
seating himself by grandfather Ramanna, asked for a 
pinch of snuff and told him, just in passing^ that there 
was a policeman of some sort in the Skefiington ' 
Estate. And they all cried out and said: ‘ Oh, Surappa, 
you had better teU those tales to whitewashed walls. 
Nobody who has eyes to see and cars to hear will be- 
lieve in such a crow-and-sparrow story. It was a passing 
policeman. And he wanted to make money by terror- 
izing the ignorant. One has seen so many of these 
fellov^. And once they have a rupee in their hand or 
a dozen coconuts or a measure of rice, they walk away 
and are never heard of again.’ 

* But Waterfall Vonkamma would have none of this. 
‘Policemen do not come alcmg like this in these 
civilized days,’ she mocked. ‘ I know why they’ve 
oime. They’ve come because of tlus Moorthy and all 
this Gandhi affair. He with his kitchen sbe-friends and 
afl this bragging city-talk! ’ ^d she spat into Ihe street. 
And, as everybody knew^ ^ had ho - particular love 
lor Mocffthy. He had refused second da^hteg, for 
whom Inidegrooin after hrid^;ro(»n Was bdng songht 
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— ^and she was nearing the age. And then there diat 
other aifsdr. Moorthy was so often at the ‘ nextWuse- 
woman’s kitchen,’ as she used to say. Sinc^ that 
Sankara-jayanthi Moorthy was always to be seen\gomg 
up the Kannayya-House steps and then he would come 
out sometimes in one hour, sometimes in two hoursj and 
sometimes in three hours, and he even took others of his 
gang with him too. They said Rangamma’s house was 
now becoming something of a Congress House, and 
there they were always piling books and books, and 
they had even brought spinning-wheels from the city. 
The expulsion of Jayaramachar from Kanthapura had 
made a big noise in the city, and the Karwar Congress 
^ Committeer had written to Moorthy to go and sec them. 
And when he had gone to see them, they had given 
him books and papers and spinning-wheels, and all 
this for nothing, it was said! -And that was why our 
boys were so busy now. They went to the Sudra 
quarters and the Potters’ quarters and the Weavers’ 
quarters and they cried, ‘Free spinning-wheels in the 
name of the Mahatma!’ And it was Moorthy who 
came to the Brahmin Street. ‘ Sister,’ says he to Nose- 
scratching Nanjamma, ’sister, the Congress is giving 
away free spirming-whcels. Will you spin, sister? You 
sec, you have nothing to do in the afternoons after thd" 
vessels are washed and the water drawn, and if you spn 
just one hour a day, you can have a bodice-cloth of any 
colour or breadth you like, one bodice-cloth per month, 
and a sari every six months. And, during die &8t 
month, the cotton is given»free.’ • 

‘ May I ask one thing, Moorthy? How much has one 
to pay?’ t * 

‘ Nothii^, Mstcr. I teB you the Congress* gives it free.’ 
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‘And why should the Congress give it free?* 
‘Because millions and millions of yards of foreign 
cloth come to this country, and everything foreign 
makes us poor and pollutes liS. To wear cloth spun 
and woven with your own God-given hands is sacred, 
says the Mahatma. And it g^ves work to the workless, 
and work to the lazy. And if you don’t need the cloth, 
sister — ^wdl, you can say, “ Give it away to the poor,” 
and we will give it to the poor. Our country is being * 
bled to death by foreigners. We have to protect our ' 
Mother.’ 

Nanjamma does not know what all this is about. 
Brahmins do not spin, do they? ‘ My son, we have 
weavers in the village. There is Che^iayya and 
Rangayya. . . .’ * 

‘ Yes, sister. But they buy foreign yam, and foreign 
yam is bought with our money, and all this money 
goes across the oceans. Our gold should be in our 
country. And our cotton should be in our coimtry. 
Imagine, sister,’ says he, seath^ himself, ‘you grow 
rice in the fields. Then you have mfll agents that come 
from Sholapur and Bombay and offer you very tempt- 
ing rates. They pay you nineteen rupees a khanda of 
paddy instead of eighteen mpees eight annas, as Gold- 
»Ban^ Scananna or Mota Madanna would pay. They 
wiU even pay you nineteen rupees and two annas, if 
you win ski more than twenty khaiuias. Then they 
take it away and ptit it into huge mSls brought from 
thdr own country and run by their own mten— and 
whm the rice is Jjmslced jmd washed and js notMng 
but. pulp, they sdt it tso l^ya RamsmM or Ghotakl, 
who send it by train to Bapy^ Bapanlal and Ijjiotilal 
and Bapaahd and Modlal sent it id die Fair, 
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and Subba Chctty and Rama Chetty will cart| twenty 
sacks of it home. And then you have no ric^ before 
harvests, and there’s your granddaughter’s marriage, for 
example, or your second daughter is pregnant sipd the 
whole village is to be invited for the Seventh4tnonth 
ceremony. You go to Subba Chetty and say, ‘i “ Hi 
Chetty, ^ve you fine rice? ” — “ Why, I have fine white 
rice,” says he, and shows you lice white and small as 
pearls, all husked and washed in the city. And you 
say, “ This looks beautiful rice,” and you pay one rupee 
for every three and a half seers. Now tell me, 
Nanjamma, how much does Husking-Rangi ask from 
you for every twenty measures of paddy?’ 

‘ Why, it all depends. Sometimes it is six and a half 
< and sometimes it is seven, with seven measures of fod- 
der-husk.’ 

‘ Now, sister, calculate and you will see. You get six 
seers to the rupee, not to speak of the fodder-husk, in- 
stead of seven, and your rice does not go into the 
stomach of Rangi or Madi, but goes to fatten some 
dissipated Red-man in his own country. Now, do you 
understand, sister?’ 

‘Well, if I say “Yes,” what then?’ 

‘And then — you sow, and your harvest is grmid 
this year. And more people come from Bombay and* 
Sholapur. And they bring bigger carts and larger 
money-sacks. Then you say, “ They pay twenty rupees 
a khanda this year. If I keep my rice it is all such a 
bother measuring it out to Ran^ and measuring it bade 
freon h»^and quarrelling §ver hesj measmes.” And 
there are the«rats and the wonns and the cattle, and 
then ^u have to pay^revenue, and Bha^^s interest 
And, who knows, the nee may go down in* price^ as it 
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did two years ago. So you go to the agent and say, 

“ All 'light. I can give you forty-four khandas.” And, 
as he opens his bag and counts out rupee after rupee, 
in the l^ckyard they are already saying, “ Three. Hni 
— ^Four. Hm — Five, and the God’s extra. Hm,” their 
gaping sacks before them. Night comes and our granary 
is empty as a mourning-house. Then, the next morn- 
ing, Husking Rangi meets you on your way to the river, 
and says, “ And when shall I come for the paddy, 
mother? ” — “ Let Dasara come, Rangi. We’ve still last 
year’s rice. We haven’t swallowed it all,” you say. But 
Rangi knows the truth, and when the rainy season 
comes and there’s little rice to eat, she will pass by your 
door and spit three times at you in the ng^e of her^ 
children. Then she too will go to work on the fields 
with her husband. And so two work on a fieM that 
hardly needed one, and the children will go foodless. 
And the next harvest’s agents will come and bring 
veritable motor lorries, such as thef have in the 
Skeffingtem Coffee Estate, and ritey will take away all 
your rice and you will have to gp to Subba Chetty and 
buy pwhaps the very rice that grew in your field, and 
at four seers a rupee too. The city people bring with 
them clcrihes and sugar and baiig^ that they manu- 
facture in thdr own country, and you wiU buy clothes 
and sugar and bangles. You will ^ve away this money 
and that money and you will even go to iffibatta for a 
loan, for the peacock-blue sari they bring just goes with 
Lakshmi, and Lakdimi is to be married socm. They 
luii^ soaps and pei^umcs ajad thus they buy tfyour rice 
and sell their wares. You get pom«r and poorer, and 
the pundtt begin to starve, and day all but Bbatta 
and Subba C^i^ty wiB have nodnng to east but the 
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pebbles of the Himavathy, and drink her watei4 sayings 
“ Rama-Krishna, Rama-Krishna! ” Sister, than is how 
it is. . . • \ 

‘ Oh, I am no learned person,’ explains Nan^amma. 
‘ You have been to the dty and you should know more 
than me. But tell me, my son, does the Midhatma 
spin? ’ 

‘ The Mahatma, sister? Why* every morning he spins 
for two hours immediately after his prayers. He says 
spinning is as piurifying as praying.’ 

‘Then, my son, I’ll have a charka. But I can pay 
nothing for it.’ 

‘ You need pay nothing, sister. I tell you the Con- 
gress giveSjit free.’ 

‘ Really, you mean it will cost me nothing. For, you 
see, I’m so occupied at home, and maybe I’d never ^d 
time to spin. . . .’ 

‘ It is yours, sister. And every month I shall come 
to ask you hovrmany yards you have spun. And every 
month I shall gather your yam and send it to tibe city. 
And the city people wUl reduce you for the cotton 
charges, and for the rest you have your cloth.’ 

‘ You arc a clever fellow to know all these tricks! ’ 
says Nanjamma, beaming. ‘Have a cup of coffee, 
Moorthy.’ And she goes in and brings out a warm cup 
of coffee, and in a silver cup too, and when he has 
finished drinking, he goes down the street to sec Post- 
Office Suryanarayana. 

Post-Office Suryanarayana is already a GancUmt 
He asks for two charicas. .Then hp goes, Mooothy, to 
Pandit Vmkitteshia and Snuff Sastri and. Rangamma’s 
widowed sister Seeth^pama, and her daugh’ter Ratua, 
and Cardamom-fidd Ramachandra, and they aS say, 
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‘ Oh yes, my son. Oh yes! ’ And so he Jeaves the 
Brahmin quarter and goes to the Pariah quarters, and 
the pariahs are so happy to see a Brahmiri among them 
that they say, ‘ Yes, yes, learned one and Left-handed 
Madanna’s son Chenna, and Beadle Timmayya’s son 
Bhima, and old Mota and One-eyed Linga and Jack- 
tree Tippa, all of theiq follow him home, and to each 
one of them he gives a spinning-wheel and a seer of , 
cotton-hemp, and they go back with their spinning- 
wheels upon their shoulders, their mouths touchii^ the 
cars with delight. Not a pic for this! . . . They would 
spin and spin and spin, and if that Brahmin boy was to 
be believed they would have clothes to wear, blankets 
and shirts and loin-cloths. They said it was ail of the„ 
Mahatma! 

When they were just by the village gate, they saw a 
hefty, bearded man, sitting on the village platform, 
distractedly smoking a cigarette. 

‘ The policeman,’ whispered Mota to Bhima. ‘ The 
same who was seen the other day.’ 

‘ But he has no uniform.’ 

‘They sometimes prowl about like this.’ 

They grew iolent as they neared the platform. And 
when Aey had passed into the Pariah Street they looted 
back and saw him jump down fimn the platform, and 
thump past the Temple Gomo' on to -the &ahmin 
Street Oh, the rogue! 



B hatta was the only one who would have nothing 
to do with these Gandhi>t>hajans. ‘ What' is all 
this city-chatter about?’ he would say; ‘we’ve had 
enough trouble in the dty. And we do not want any 
such annoyances here. . . .’ To tell you the truth, Bhatta 
began all this after his last visit to the city. Before that 
he used to sit with us and sing with us, and sometimes, 
when Moo^y was late in coming, he would go and 
* get the white khadi-bound My Experiments with Truth 
and ask Seenu to read it and explain it himself. Then 
suddenly he went to the city. Business took him there, 
he said. You see, he had always papers to get roistered 
—a mortgage bond, a sales shat, a promissory bond— - 
and for this reason and that reason he was always going 
to the city. After all, when it was the other party that 
paid the cart fare, what did it matter to him to go to the 
city? A day in the city is always a pleasant thing. And 
nowadays, they even said, he had Ix^un to lend out 
money there. Advocate Seenappa, you know, hiui«» 
appointed him manager of die Haunted<Tamarind« 
Tree field, and we all knew in what straits that de« 
bauchee was now. So Bhatta b^an to loan out one 
hundred and two hundred and three hundred rupees. 
Then came the Dkrict « Electkp, and Qiandra- 
sekharayya said ‘ Two thousand for it ’ and so he had 
h, and t^t is how Ghindrasekharayya is now l*red<h9it 
of the Tamlapur Taluk. And then there was die 
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Kotyahalli widow, who Eved with her widowed 
mother. It was Bhatta that managed her hmds, and al» 
was involved with her husband’s brother. • That meant 
money. Money meant Bhatta — always smiling, always 
ready, always friendly. Bhatta was a fine feUow for 
aE that. With his smiles and his holy ashes, we said 
he would one day own the whole village. I swear he 
would have done had ilbt the stream run the way it did. 

So for many a year he was always going to the city. 
That was why it was so difficult to get him for an 
obsequial dinner cm* a marriage ceremony. He would 
say, ‘ Why not ask Tanfde Rangappa or Post-Office- 
House Suryanarayana? * And yet Bhatta began life 
with a loin-cloth at his waist, and a copper pot in his 
hand. You should have heard young j^lu^ say,* 
‘Today is the eleventh day of the Imght fortni^t of 
Sravan. Tomorrow, twenty seconds after the sixteendi 
hour. Mercury enters die sevoith House, and Ekadasbi- 
day begins.’ — ^“When is the Dasara, Bhattarfe?’ you 
would adc, and he would c^ien his oily calendar and 
lay it carefuEy on his bulging lap, and deeply tfaoug^- 
ful, and with many learned calculations on Im agile 
fingers, he would say, ‘ In one month and four days, 
aunt In just one month and four days.’ And then, you 
•asked him lot an obsequial dinner for the ninth day oi 
the next moon-month, and he would smile mid say^ 
‘Of course, aunt CK course.’ After that be would 
take his coconut and money-cdferings and hurry down 
to Pandit Venkid!<QSbia’s hoiue, for die annivenuury of. 
hb father’s death. ^BhaUta.is ^ Finn Brahpiin. He 
would be there before it is jiahEy elevtnr-his firedi 
dothes, his nu^piifiamt ashes aU^-and seat^ on 
the «Maahda* he «muld to make the oba^uial 
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grass-rings. Such grass-rings and such leaf-chps too ! 
Never has anything better been seen. And ii was so 
pleasant to hear him hum away the Gita, l^e very 
walls could have repeated it all. \ 

Ramanna is the Second Brahmin. He would come 
along before noon. The ceremony would b(^in. 
Bhatta is very learned in his art. It would be all over 
within the winking of an eye.* Then the real obse- 
quial dinner begins, with fresh honey and solid curds, 
and Bhatta’s beloved Bengal-gram khir. ‘ Take it, 
Bhattar^, only one cup more, just one? Let us not 
dissatisfy our manes.’ The children arc playing in the 
shadow, by the byre, and the elderly people are all in 
the side ropm, waiting for the holy brahmins to finish 
their mead. But Bhatta goes on munching and belching, 
drinking water and then munching ag^. ‘ Rama- 
Rama. Rama-Rama.’ One does not have an obsequial 
dinner every day. And then, once the holy me^ is 
over, there is the coconut and the two rupees, and if 
it is the That-Housc people it is five, and the Post- 
Officc-House people two-dght. That is the rule. 

Bhatta comes home. Savithri has eaten only a daL 
soup and rice. When the master of the house is out, 
better not bother about the meal. He will bring some 
odks in his glass, and for the evening meal a good* 
coconut chutney and soup will do. On the nights of 
oijseqiual dinners he eats so little. The child wifi get 
a morsel of rice. 

‘ Ifid they pay you the two rupees? ’ adcs Savith;- 
ramma, waking up on har,inat. , 

‘ Whstf else will they do?* ffikatta goes ^raiglit iitto 
his ijpcnn, opens his q^et and the two mpem have 
g(me in. 
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He knows how much there is in it. Something 
around three hundred and fifty rupees. Already a little 
had gone; just ten rupees for Rampur Mada. Nuptial 
ceremony of some sort. Six per cent interest, and pay- 
able in two months. Fine thing. Then Mada sen^ 
Lingayya. Lingayya’s revenue is not fully paid. The 
Revenue Inspector is brandishing a search-warrant It 
has to be paid out before the coming week. Just 
twenty-one rupees and eight annas. Payable soon after 
harvest. For six months it shall be lo per cent interest 
— ‘ Learned Maharaja, anything you dean just! ’ — 

‘ All right, you are a father of many children, let it be 
nine and a half.* — * Your slave, Maharaja. You are 
like a great father.* — ^Lingayya gets the mqpey. And 
Lingayya and Mada send Kanthamma, our Potters* 
Street Kanthamma. This time it is hor son’s marriage. 
She will not die witlmut her son having a wife. And 
it shall be grand. One hundred and twenty rupees, she 
needs. Her two and a half acres of wet land to be 
mortg^ed fm* three years.'-—* It means a bond, 
Kandiamma? *— * Learned Bhattau^, whatever you MIk;. 
Bo I know how to decipher yom bodes or your papers? 
You win say ** Tlus is the paper, Kanthanuna.** And 
I ^hall put my thumb-mark on it* — ^In a wedc*s ihne 
■the futpos are ready. Kanthamma gets the numey. 
Just 7 per cent intore^ 

Mtamdiile, dasl Satdthramma dies. An aexident 
went to fet<^ i^ter fnnn the Champak Wdl, 
shifted, Idi, and ^hed. CHIen for marriage came to 
B^tta hrom here ^d dhgee* From Kuppur Surya- 
naxayami, from Fouribeamed-iioim Qteindraadtha- 
rayya, and from. Alur Pumayga. Pumayya has n 
grown-ttp daughter, . who> will ‘ come home soon ^ 
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She is twelve and a half years old, and in a year’s time 
Bhatta am have someone to light his bath fire at(^i»st 
A thousand rupees cash, and five acres of wet |iand 
beneath the Settur Canal. And a real seven'i^^ys 
marriage. Horoscopes agree marvcUoudy. ‘ Well, if 
the heavens will it, and the elders bless it, let our 
family creepers link each other! ’ Laced bodice cloth 
for each visitor, and a regular sari for the heads of the 
family. Carts after carts went to Alur, carts after carts 
with the Front-House people, and the Temple people 
and the Post-Officc-House people, and when they 
returned eight days later they looked as though much 
ghee had gone into them and much laughter. Only the 
other day ,Puttur Satamma was saying, ‘ Never have 
we seen a marriage like Bhatta’s. Such phenu After 
all, a 2^amindar’s house, my aster! ’ 

Bhatta became richer and richer. He could lend out 
more money. And now he was no more a pontifical 
brahmin. He was a land-owner. To crown it all, the 
girl came of age in two month’s time, and so the house 
was bright as ever. But life around him had changed. 
Temple Rangappa and Front-House Suranna did nUM; 
go to the river as diey did before. Every early morn- 
ing they stood before Bhatta’s house and stud, *Hi, 
Bhattar^, arc you up? Time to go to the river, hi! *• 
And if Bhatta was asleep, they knocked at the door 
and woke him up and took him along witih them. 
Then this man came for a hundred rupees, auid that 
other for three hundred, and Patwari and Patd, 
pariahs and {dantation coolies wegu at the doOr for 
]oaj». ‘Juse for a month, h»nied oae? Hm ndmi 
hawc played foul witfacm.* Or “lliat rogue has gmie 
to tlK best lawyer in Karivar. And I am no son 
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of a prostitute that I cannot get a better one than he. 
Oh, just three hundred for the moment, Maharaja. 
My coconut-field in mortgage.’ Five hundred becomes 
four hundred and fifty, the four hundred and fifty 
becomes four hundred, then three eighty and three 
seventy-five — ^but Bhatta will have the last word. That 
fidd is not worth more than two htmdred and fifty 
rupees. Let us say two hundred and seventy-five. Two 
hundred and seventy-five it shall be. Stamp charges 
three rupees, registration bribes two-eight, and eight 
annas for the head peon and four aimas for the door- 
keeper. 

‘And what advocate are you having, Timma?’ 

‘ Why? What do I know, learned cme? » 

‘ Why not have Advocate Seenappa? He’s the best 
criminal lawyer in the district.’ 

‘As you like, says the licker of your feet.’ 

Advocate Seenappa alone will be chosen. Hie not 
day when the registration is going on, Timma and 
. Bhatta go to see Seenappa. 

‘Ah, come along, Bhattazi. How are the rains in 
your parts? ’ 

‘ Oh! fine, fine! I’ve come to iHii^ you Timma, a 
man with a family and children, and 1 said to him, Xffl 
fldrc^ a word in your ear. He and his ancestors have 
cultivated our fidkis for generations. . . .’ 

' Your Bhatta is like a brotho' to me,’ said Advocate 
Seenappa. * 'Xiinma, we’ll win the case.’ And he won 
the case. 

Tbm there was Ohennayyn’s dvil case about the fidid 
boundturks; Pariah Sidda’s canal-water clae, and tihai 
case and (hat cak, and Blmttos vmtild say ’ I’ll atake 
you to Advocate Seenappa ’ or ‘ I’fl lake yem to 
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Advocate. Ramachandrayya,’ and we all said, / Now 
Bhatta himself is becoming a lawyer.’ For, ‘- when 
concubine Chowdy and her neighbotn* Ma ^ann a 
quarrelled over the jasmine plant, Bh at t a 8aid,»‘Ixt 
them come and we’ll settle it.’ And he did settle, it— 
and for ten rupees too. Then there was the case 
between Sampanna and Sidday^, and Chenna and her 
daughter-in-law Sati over the adoption, and Siddi and 
Venki about the poisoning of little Bora, and Seetharam 
and Subbayya over the night-glazings — ^he settled them 
all. And we said, ‘There’s no use going to the city 
for a lawyer. We’ve one in Kanthapura.’ But Bhatta 
always said, * Your humble servant. I lick your feet.’ 

^ And whes it was not he that settled a dispute, he 
took it to Seenappa or Ramanna, or when it was a 
small case of giving a notice or making an appeal, he 
went sometimes to Advocate Ramaswamy, * The Thrce- 
.Fice Advocate ’ as they used to call him, and he was 
as good as any other. The notice would go, or the 
appeal would be drafted, and Bhatta would get just 
two rupees for his troubles. Just two rupees, you know. 
Three if it was an appeal! 

Kiatta now owned thirty-seven acres of wet land and 
ninety acres of dry land in all the tnUages — ^in Kantha- 
pura and Santur and Futtur and Honnalli. And therf 
was not a pariah or a brahmin that did not owe hkn 
something. But nobody would say anything against 
him. He was so smiling and so good. Never had he 
charged us more interest than Subba Ghetty or Ranut 
CB&etty. oTlMse two brodKis wese the rtmt cd our 

'Rhey said, too, that it was Bhatta who had sent our 
F^-tree-HouM Ramu to the dty for studim. Why 
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^uM bt have done that? Ramu was not his sent or 
nephew, but just a distant relation. ‘ If you will bring 
a njune to Kanthapura— riiat is my only reemnpense. 
And if by Kenchamma’s grace you get rich and be- 
come a Collector, you will think of this poor Bhatta 
and send him the money — ^with no interest, of courae, 
my son, for 1 have giv^n it in the name of God. If 
not, may the godb.keep you safe and fit. . . * 

I tell you, he was not a bad man, was Bhatta. But 
this of the Gandhi-bhajan surprised tis. After 

all there was no money in it, sister! But don’t they 
say, ’ Less strange are the ways of the gods than are die 
ways of men*. 


One day, when Bhatta was returning from the river 
after his evening ablutions, he did not turn round the 
Mari-Temple Comer, but went straight alcmg die 
Lantana Lane and hurried up the steps of the Kan- 
nayya House. Old Ramakridmayya was sitting on die 
veranda, lus hand upon hs nose, deep-breathful in 
medita^m. Satamma was lying by the door, her head 
upcai her anns, resting. And from tihe byre came the 
mtmd of milking — ^Rangamma was thore. 

As soon as Satamma saw Bhatta, die rose up 
quickly and asked why he had deigned to honour them 
so, and what faa|q>y news Iwought Inm dune and hmy 
his Wife and ri^dren v«re; and Bludta mtnveired It 
aB by saying how vhry btaf he had been^ wW with 
the bad rains and the dek eatde, and die raanuriig 
ytodc and the boring work {uid t& weedhig work, Imd 
to tepi It all, these bcHida and bonds and bonds to rigs 



—really, if the very devib wanted to take his pl^, he 
would say, Take it! and bless those generou8\ souls. 
* Really, aunt, this business is terrible. One cannol even 
go and see if one’s relations are dead or alive. |How 
are you all, aunt?’ 

‘ Like this. As usual.* 

Then the byre-door creaked^ and Ranganuna came 
out with a sobbing lantern in one hand and the bright 
frothing milk-pot in the other, and when she hears a 
strjmger’s voice, she says, ‘Is it Bhattaii? What an 
honour! ’ And Bhatta speaks again of the rains and the 
cattle and the peasants, and Ranganuna goes in .and 
comes out again and ats with the others. Rama- 
t krishnayya^ has finished his meditation, and leaning 
against the wall he ats quietly in the dark. He was a 
ifilent, soft-voiced, few-worded man, our Rama- 
kiishnayya. 

‘ Has your son found a good horoscope to go witB 
his daughter’s? ’ Bhatta beg^ again. ‘ It is so difficult 
to find bridegrooms these days. When I was in town 
the <nher day, I went to see old Subrama Pandita. 
And he was telling me how he could find no one for 
his last granddaughter. No one. Et^ry feQow with 
Matric or Inter asks, “ What doMn 7 do you offer? How 
far win you finance my studies?— I want to have tUl 
(h^pree and that degree.” Dqpnxs. Degrees. Nodimg 
but degrees or this Gandhi vagaixmdage. When tihoe 
are boys like Moorthy, who riiould safdy get mairied 
and settle down, diey bcgm this Gandhi btameas. 
What is*tfab Gandhi Iniaiaess? Modrnig but weavs^ 
coarse hand-made doth, fit for a mop,,and bidlow; 
in^*oat l^jans and bhajan% and mhcing wifibi the 
pariahs, Paikhs now come to the temple door and 
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tamonrow they would like to be in the heart oi it. They 
will, one day put themselves in the place of the brahmins 
and bq;in to teach the Vedas. I heard only the other 
day that in the Mysore Sanscrit G>llege some pariahs 
sought admission. Why, our Beadle limmayya will 
come one of these days to ask my daughter in marriage! 
Why shouldn’t he?’ 

Ranganuna lifts hef head a little and whispers 
respectfully, * I dcm’t think we need fear that, Bhattaii? 
The pariahs could always come as far as the temple 
doc»*, couldn’t they? And across the Mysore border, in 
Belur, they can even enter the tem{de once a year. . . .’ 

‘ That is what you think, Ranganuna. But 1, who 
so often go to the dty, 1 see it more desudy. fasten! Do 
you know Advocate Rama Sastri, the scm of die did, 
orthodox Ranga Sastri, has now been talking of durow* 
ing open lus tempte to the pariahs? “The public 
temples are under the Government,” he says, “ but this 
one was built by my smcestcns and I shall Id the pariahs 
in, and which bastard of hk father will say No? ” I 
hope, however, the fatho’ will have croaked before that 
But really, aunt, we live in a strange age. Whsri whh 
thdr modem education and their modori womot Do 
you know, m die dty they already have grown-up girii, 
enough to be mothers of two or three childrai, 
going to the Universities? And d»y talk to thk boy 
and that boy; vdiat they do amon^ thonadyes, 
heaven alcme knows. And one, too, 1 heard, went 
and manied a Mohomedan. Really, aunt, tibnt is 
faOR^!* 

* That is horriUe,* repeats Satamma. ’ Alter a&^ my 
hm, it k the Kafiyuga-Boods, and as the iHatras.8ay, 
there will be the confuncm ci castes and the pdllutioa 
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of progeny. We can’t help it, perhaps. . . .'1 

But Bangamma whispers again frt»n the c(»ner: 

* Has the Mahatma approved it? I don’t think «>. He 
always says let the castes exist, let the separate^tii^ 
exist, let not one community marry with the o^er — 
no, no, Bhattar^ the Mahatma is not for all this 
pollution.’ 

‘ Is that why, Rangamma,’ interrupts Bhatta angrily, 
‘ Is that why the Mahatma has adopted a pariah girl 
as a daughter? He is a Vaisya and he may do wiat 
he likes. That does not pollute me. But, Rama-Rama, 
really if we have to hang the sacred thread over the 
Mulders of every pariah . . . it’s impossible, impossible. 
... In fart that’s what I was saying to the Swami the 
other day.* 

‘ Why, have you been to the Swami? ’ asks Satamma, 
eagerly. 

‘ When I was last in the city, yes. He had come back 
freon Ins tour in Mysore. And 1, good brahmin that I 
am, I went to touch his feet and asdt for the tirtham. 
You know our Seetharamu, Maddur Seetharamu, is hb 
Master of the Household. And he is my wife’s elder 
brother’s wife’s brotho'-in-law. And after I have seen 
the Swami, I go to tee Seetharamu and we speak 
dlls and that, Hariharapura, of KaiUhapura and 
Talassana, and then suddenly he toms to me and says, 
“I want your hdp, Bhatti^’*-~-AiMi X say, ‘‘What 
can 1 do fCH' ycni, Seetharamu — you like! ” — 
ht says, ** The Swand is wmried ever dds pariah move* 
mesit, and be wants to caudi it in its se^, beicne its 
cactus-roots ’have iquead £sr and udde^. You are a 
IfSadsit and your vdae is not a ipanow yoloe in your 
ylBi^, and you t^suld iqpeak to your people aiad 



organize a brahmin party. Otherv^ brahmmism is 
as good as kitchen ashes. The Mahatma is a good man 
and a simple man. But he is maldi^ too much of these 
carcass>eating pariahs. Today it will be the pariahs^ 
tomorrow it will be the Mohmnedans, and the day after 
the Europeans. . . . We must stop this. The Swami 
says he will outcaste every brahmin who has touched 
a pariah. That is the*right way to begin. Bhattar^, 
we need your help .” — “ Well, Seetharamu,” say I, “ this 
Bhatta who has been a pontifical brahmin cannot be 
on the side of the parialu. And 1 know that in our 
good village there is no brahmin has drunk of 
our holy Himavathy’s water and wants caste pollutions. 
I shall speak to our people,” say I. And t^t is why 
I have come to see you.’ 

Rangamma and Satamma and Ramaktiidmayya are 
troubled and silent From the lit Front-House annes 
the 

Rock, Rock, 

Rode the enuHe of the Dancer, 

Rock the cradle <d the Blue-god, 

Rock the cxadle of the Blinful, 

Rock die cradle of the One, 

Rock, Rock, Rock, 

and from the byre comes the tame of the calvts sutdeing 
^d the spitting sounds <4 the wall4iz»rds, and from 
the Tem^j^e-Squaie-Tamaruul comes the evomiog 
clanuMO' of the bats. Suddenly a thooihsg star 

mmeps across the diy bttvwmi the houio^rodf az^ the 
byte-roef, and ItamiJfcrBdmayya says;, ‘Some good aoiil 
hm left easlhV«Thk lhaika, mid Voph^ hn 
ftachead, he saja: 

* Banfamma, you are as a sister to me, mid Taq^t no 
butehtt^aaontol^ytHi. 1 kmm you aiexud a aofd to 



believe in aQ this pariah bOsiness. But I <mly ant to 
put you oh your guard against Moorthy and thw city 
boys. I see no fault in khadi and afl that. But itW this 
pariah busiaess tiiat has been heavy on my soul.|. . 

Our Rangamma is no village kid. It is ndt for 
nothing she got papers from the city, Ttd-nadu, Vish- 
wakarnataka, Deshabhandu, and layabkaratha, and she 
knows so many, many thing^, too, of the plants 
that weep, of the monkeys that were the men we have 
become, of the worms, t^-as-dust worms riiat get into 
your blood and give you dysentery and plague and 
cholera. She told us, too, about the stars that are so 
far that some have poured their light into the blue 
space long^fore you were bom, long before you were 
'bom or your father was bom or your grandfather was 
bom; and just as a day of Brahma is a million million 
years of ours, the day of the stars is a million million 
times our day, and each star has a sun and each sun 
has a moon, and each moon has an earth, and some 
there are that have two moons, smd some tiuee, and out 
there between the folds of the irulky way, ^ told us, 
out there, there is just a chink, mid you put your eyes 
to a great tube and see another wc^d with »m and 
moon an^ stars, all bright and Boating in tlK diamond 
dust of God. And that gave us such a idiiver, 1 tell you,** 
diat we would not rit alone in the kitchen that night or 
the i^ht after. And she told us, too, how in far* 
oBf countries there were ahr vducles that move, 
veritably move in the air, mtd how men «t in them 
and ^ fvem town to town;^d ilRlj^odcB to us, too, el 
the speedi that goes across the air; and 'dhe told m, 
mie4 you, rise a8Suredcu»<^)ou couU tit 
to what they are saying in every hmise la iondea lahd 
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BcMnbay and Bunna. But there was one thing she 
spoke of again and again—and, to tdl you the truth, it 
was afto* the day the sandal merchsuit of the North 
came to sell us his wares and had slept on her veranda 
and had told her of the great country across the moun- 
tains, the country beyond Kabul and Bukhara and. 
Lahore, the country of the hammer and nckle and 
electricity — ^it was then inwards that she began to speak 
of this country, far, far away; a great country, ten times * 
as big as say Mysore, and there in that country there 
were women who worked like men, night and day; 
men and women who worked night and day, and when 
they felt tired, they went and spent their holiday in 
a palace — no money for the railway, no m(^ney for the 
palace — and when the women were going to have a* 
child, they had two months’ and three months’ holiday, 
and when the children were sdll young they were given 
milk by the Government, and when they were grown 
up they wane sent free to khool, and when they grew 
older stiB they wait to the Umvendties free, too, and 
when &ey were stiB mme grown-up, they a job 
and they gcft a home to live in and they took a i^e 
to live widi and they had many diildren and they 
lived on happily ever after. And she told us so many 
*marveBoas a^ut that country; and mind you, 
die ssdd that there aB men are equaL-every one equal 
to evei7 <^ba»«---and there woe nddier the rich itor ^ 
poor, V . Baiiah Ramakka, who heard of it aoe day, 
said, * la that OMitttry pariahs smd hrahmias are the 
saime, and dioe syre no seople to give paddy to be 
hudc^ and no poopk to do it— etrai^ country. 
Mother.* But Rai^ismima dm)^ said, * My pap^ lays 
nollaag about that,’ and ocmtinued measuring ^ 



onhusked rice. Oh, she toM us so many, many int^esting 
things — and all came from these white and blue |l^pers, 
si^! • v 

So, as I <was saying, Rangamma was no villa^ kid 
like us, and she could hold a word-for-word fight ydth 
Bhatta. But you know what a deferent, soft-voiced, 
gentle-gestured woman she is. She rimfdy said some- 
tlnng about Gandhiji’s Life, anH how she would look 
into it, and how she would ask Moorthy — ^and at the 
name of Moorthy, Bhatta again went into a rage and 
said that the first time he will see Moorthy in the Pariah 
Street he will have him outcasted and <fid Rama- 
krishnayya said, with his usual goodness, that it was no 
use harming a young man, and that yotmg men were 
*always fervent till they touched the bitter leaves of life, 
and that Moorthy, particularly, vras a nice brahminic 
boy — ^he neither smoked nor grew city-hair, near put on 
suits and hats and boots. And at this Bhatta grew 
suddenly calm and respectful and he said it was all a 
passing anger, and that Moorthy was a good fellow and 
if only he would get married and settle down, nobody 
would be hapi»er ‘than this poor Bhatta, wdi-widier 
of cows and men. . . .’ 

Then Rangamma’s sister Kamalanmm came alcmif 
with her widowed daughter Ratna, and Kiatta rose iqs 
to go, for he could never utter a kind woid to that 
young widow, who not only went dbout ^ atreeta 
almte Bke a boy, but even wore her hair to the Ht l&m 
a concubme, ai^ she stiS kept her baiq^ and her 
Bosenings taiid ear^xmgs, and wthen ihe waa adked why 
she behaved aa die hadi^ lost her hMdnod^^ ahe 

smd that was nthody^s boshseai, and that if theae 
sniffing old oountry he» thought that sedng a man for 
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a day, and this when one is tm years of age, coidd be 
called a marriage, they had better eat mud and drown 
themselves in the river. But Kamalamma aloiced her 
and called her a shameless and wicked-tongued 
creature and said that she ought never to have been sent 
to sdiool, and that she would bring dishonour to tl« 
house. Ratna would beat her clothes on the river- 
stones, beat them and Vet diem and squeeze them, and 
packing them up, she would hurry ba^ from the river * 
alone — all akme across the fields and the lantana 
growth. The other wcnnen would speak of the coming 
Rampur Temple festival or of the Dharmawar sari 
which young Suramma had bought for her son’s hair- 
cutting ceremony, and when Kamalammf was gone 
they would sjHt behind her and make this face and that, 
and throwing a handful of dust in her direction, pray 
for the destruction of the house. Renchamma protixted 
virtue and destroyed evfl. She would work the way of 
Dharma. . . . 

IKiatta, however, would not say aH this. After aU he 
was imt a woman, Imd Ratna’s father was, moreover, 
hh seccatd cousin. And Ratna had 1^ in his lap as a 
child, and had i^yed with him in his courtyard, and 
if ^ was rot^ ci tongue, ^ was of the Ghiuideih^ 
fatrnly and she would Isring shame to xuim. And as kst 
aU these fot^ who were saying she was finind c^Kidy 
ta&kmg to Moorthy in fihe teaij^, and alone too — wdl, 
let them say whet they IBce. You cannot put wooden 
ton^ws to mai. 

: somehiow l^atta qndd not bear ^ ci 

these ‘modem ways* at Kamalamma’s dani^hter, par- 
dci^rly sinoe die canx dt age#aiid when her sari IciB 
over her dioalders, and bared bar faothce it always 
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made him feel uncomfoitable. So he rose up Imd, say- 
ing * m went down the steps and disappeared into 
the ni^ht. \ 

At Agent Nanjudia’s house they were l^gling 
with some peasants, and in the Fost-Ofiice^House 
there was a lamp on the wall, and they were seated at 
their eating-leaves, and when Bhatta turned round the 
Promontory Comer and passed Rama Gh^y’s shop, he 
saw in front of him a figure moving with dow, heavy 
steps. And as the sky was all black now and not a star 
stood to the summit of the mountains, he thought it was 
Pandit Venkateshia going to see his daughter. But he 
could not make sure and something stopped him frmn 
saying ‘ Wl^o’s there? ’, and the nearer Bhatta came the 
dower moved the person, and at last, when Bhatta was 
by Dora’s cardamom gardens, sometibing in him 
trembled and he said ‘Who’s diere, brother?’ And 
there was no answer but a cough and a merae and the 
beating of a stick against the quiet branches of the 
]»pal; and when Bhatta repeated ‘Who’s there, 
brother! this time, firm and sharp, came the answer, 
‘ What does that matter to you? ’ and as Bhatta entered 
his o}urtyard, there fell on the figure a pale, powdery 
light from the voanda lantern, slmwing a beard, a 
lathi, and a row of metal buttons. Ihea suddenly the 
%ure turned to Bhatta and said : 

‘ Oh, is it Bhattai^? Pardon me. . . . Fm Bad& Khan 
the pdiceman. I’d just gone to Rama CSietty for scane 
provisions. . . .’ 

‘ It <k« not matter, Sahi)>,’ says JBhatta. 

‘Oh, it does matter, Maharajsu { faS At yow lee*»* 
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Now what Bhatta had said was at the livw tibe next 
morning, and Watorfall Venkamma said, * Wdl done, 
wdl done! That’s how it should be— this Moorthy 
and his city talk.’ And Temple Lakshamma said diat' 
Moorthy could do what he liked in his own house but 
in this village there should be none cd this pariah busi- 
ness, and Venkamma and Timmamma looked ap- 
provingly at Post-Orfice-Housc young Chiimamma, ^ 
who sa^ it was all untrue, for Moorthy was such a 
deep-voiced, God-loving person, and would do no 
mixing of Castes. But when they saw old Narsamma, 
Moorthy’s mother, they fell to talking of this and that, 
and they did not even answer her ‘ How are you all, 
^ters? ’ Old Narsamma went and placed ^e clothes-^ 
basket beneath the serpent pipal, and sat over the 
platform for a moment to rest. She was a piotBS dd 
woman, Narsamma, tall and thin, and hor dg, tnoad 
ash-marks gave her such an air of ascetic holiness. She 
was nearii^ axty<%e years of age, and it was not for 
notMng sl» had borne eleven children, five of them 
dead; and ci the remaining tax, Moorthy was the 
only son; the rest were daughters, married here and 
theie, om to a shanbhog across the Mysore border, 
another- to a jaiest, and another ime to a landownor, 
'another to a Revenue Im^tor, and the la^ oim to a 
court dezlE---a!l well married, widt large famifies ai 
Inothttcs-in-kw and shters-in-law, and aB of them 
blessed vdth chBdreh except Sata, the second datj^itar 
who nevo* had a ddd in sjnte bl all her money ai^ 
pilgnmages. But b was Mckadty, the yotmgfist, vdtom 
Narsamma loved die most — the youngest % always tike 
holy bull, they say, don’t they?-*and she thouj^t! that 
he, with his looks and his intdfigence, should one day 



be a Sub*CoUector at least. And why not? was so 
brilliant in school, and he was so deferential in ways. 
And they began to ask for his horoscope whenlhe was 
hardly nxteen. \ 

But Moorthy would have none of thb. For, as'cvery- 
body knew, one day he had seen a vkion, a viaon of 
the Mahatma, mighty and God-beaming, and stealing 
between the Volunteers Moorthy had got on to the 
jdatform, and he stood by the Mahatma, and the very 
skin of the Mahatma seemed to send out a mcUowed 
force and love, and he stood by one of the fannets and 
whispered, ‘ Brother, the next is me ’. And the fanner 
fanned on and the Mahatma spoke on, and Moorthy 
Jooked from the audience to the Mahatma and from 
the Mahatma to the audience, and he said to himself, 
‘There is in it something of the silent communion of 
the ancient books,’ and he turned again to the fanner 
and said, ‘ Brother, only when you arc tired? ' And the 
fanner smd, ‘ Take it, tapother,’ and Moorthy stood by 
the Mahatma and the fan went oiux this idde and once 
that, and beneath the fan came a voice deep and sturh^ 
that went out to the hearts of those nan and women 
and came streaming back throuj^ the thrumming air, 
and went through the fan and the hair and the ni^ dF 
Moorthy into the very limbs, and Moorthy sldvered, 
and thoi there came flooding up in rings and rif^pies, 
‘ Gandhi Mahatma ki }ai! * — * Jm Mahatnut!. \ and as it 
Iwdke against Mocndiy, the im went faster ami latter 
over the head of the Mahatma, and fm^psradon flowed 
down the*forehead of Moorthy. llien came a ddlh$d 
aknee of htf blood and he to himadf ‘ Let nw 
listen;' and he ]isten«i| and m listenh^ hdud, * Tiaere 
is but one force in life and that is Tndh, and there Is 
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but rate love in life and diat is the love of maiikind, and 
there is but one God in life and that is the God of. all,’ 
and that came a idiiver and he turned to the one bdiind 
him and said ‘ Mother,’ and the man todc the fan fimn 
Moorthy and Moorthy trembled badt and sought his 
way out to the open, but there were men all about him 
and behind the men women, and behind them carts 
and bullocks and bdiinSl than Ibe river, and Moordty 
said to himself ‘ Ko, 1 cannot go *. And he sat beside 
the platform, his head in his hands, and tears came to 
his eyes, and he wept softly, and with weepmg came 
peace. He stood up, and he saw there, by the legs of the 
chair, the sandal and the foot of the Mahatma, and he 
said to himsdlf, ‘That is my plac^’. An 4 suddenly^ 
there was a clapping of hands ami shoutings ai 
*Vmdi Matar^mt Gandhi Mahatma hi jai! * and he 
put fosth hh hands and cried * Mahatma Gandhi 
hi jai!* And as diere was fever and c on fu sion 
about the Mahatma, he jumped cm 'to the platfcum, 
d^iped between this person and that and HI at the 
feet of tlM Mahatma, saying, * I am your dave *. The 
Mahatma hfted up and, before than all, he said, 

‘ Whsd can 1 do for you, my son? ’ and Momthy said, 
like Kanamaa to lUona, ‘Any command,' and the 
dahatota said, *1 no ccnmnai^ save to sede 
Trudi,’ and M^xirthy said, * { am ig^ioinnt, Imw can I 
sedt Truth?* and the pec^ aionnd him 'wece trying 
to hudh inm and to take i^ away, but die M iliat ma 
said, ' You wear fbre^ doth, phy son *.— * It sw® go, 
Mshatmaji*-~^ You* peti»q» go to kxthgtt Uni* 
vontka .* — ' It will go, Madbatmap.*’^' Vda can hd^ 
your ottoatry by going and worUng among the dumb 
nuiinin njf . viOages.* — ^*80 be it, Mahatnttp,’ 
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and the Mahatma patted him on tlM back, ancl through 
that touch was revealed to him as the day is revealed to 
the night the' sheathless being of his soul; and Moorthy 
drew away, and as it were with ^ut eyes groped tiis way 
through the crowd to the bank of the river. And he 
wandered about the fields and the lanes and the canals 
and when he came back to the GoUege that evening, 
he threw his foreign clothes anti his foreign books into 
the bonfire, and walked out, a Gandhi’s man. 

That’s how it was that he returned to our village in 
the middle of the last harvest, and when Nataamma 
saw him coming down the Karwar Road, his bundle 
in his hand, she cried out, * What is it, my son, that 
brings you here? ’ and he told her of the Mahatma he 
had seen and of the schools that were corrupt, and 
Narsamma fell upon the floor and b(^w to weep and 
to cry, saying t^t she would never look upon his 
face again. But, after all, she let him stay and rito was 
glad to have him at home. She said, ‘ You need hot 
be a Sub-Collector or an Assistant Omimisrioner. 
You can look after your hereditmy lands ami have your 
two meals a day. . . .’ And the very next wedc there 
turned up Santapur ]^twaii Vadcatanunayya to offer 
his third daughter in marriagje; but WatorfaU Venkam- 
ma said that her daughter’s horoscope went iacompar<^ 
al% better, and Nose-scratclung Nsnjnnma aaid her 
granddaughter Sita was only seven yean, old but At 
fftould be married soon, if Mootffiy would only tny, 
*Yes, aunt!’ But Moorthy ^[^y said he did ni^ 
widi to vmury, and when» Narsamma said, * You are 
a i^rown-upix^, Moorthy, and it you don’t marry now, 
you will take to evfl ways,* Moorthy, defermtial as 
ever, said, * No, mothv. I swear my iKdy ffitead; . 
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I dutU keq> pure and noble and will bring no evil to 
my ancestors.’ But every time there was a horoscope 
moving about, Naisamma always had 'it cmnpmed 
with Moorthy’s, for one day he would surdy marry. 
He was the only scm and she would have liked to doM 
her eyes with an ever-lit house and sons and grandsosis 
that would oiler unfailing oblations to the manes. And 
when Moorthy began fhis Gandhi affair riie was glad 
everybody talked to him and came to see him, and she 
hoped this way Maddur Coffee-Planter Venkatanara- 
yana hunself would offer his daughter in marriage. 
After all Moorthy, too, had twenty-seven acres of wet 
land and fifty-four acres of dry land, and a cardamom 
garden, and a twenty-five-tree mango-grove, and a small , 
coffee plantation. Surely Venkatanarayana would c^er 
his daughter in marriage ! And there would be such a 
grand marriage, with city band and motor cats and 
such an army of cooks, and there would be such a 
royal {arocesrion in the very heart of the dty, with fire 
dis{day and all. A real grand marriage, I tdl you! 

And from the day she saw this, as if in a vision, die 
woidd neithd sleep nor sit, and she spoke secretly of ijt 
to Post-Ofiice-House Ghinnamma, who was Maddur 
Gofitee-Flanter Venkatamnayana’s coiirin and Post- 
-Office Ohinnamma saidj ‘Of course I shall ipeak to 
Venku when he cennes here next,’ and die spdee of it 
to FtUtamma whose dster was Goffee-Hanter Venlcala- 
narayana’s seomd wife. And rite vdigqier went hodi 
house to luHise diat Momdiy was to be married to the 
second daugtor o| Vetdsdamurayana. ‘Why,’ did 
Temide Ijdci^amiiaa^ even marriaj^e^y has 
been fixed — ^it will te rn die dalle hdf oi the 
numth,* . and they aU said that soon die i^lki|e wb^ 



b^ia to prepare vermicelli and rice<akes and 
hum, and they all said, * This will be a fine marnage 
and we shall' feast as we have never done — think of it, 
a coffee-planter! ’ ^ 

But Waterfall 'Venkamma knew better. This goM- 
for-nothing fellow, who could not even pass an 
examination and who has now taken to this pariah 
business — ^why, he could beg,* cringe, and prostrate 
himself before the coffee-planter but he would not even 
have the dirt out of the body of his second daughter. 

‘ Ah, well,’ she said, ‘ if you want to know, I shall 
go straight to Narsamma herself and find it out’; and 
straight she went, her sari falling down her shaven 
head, anck she walked fast, and when she came to 
Moorthy’s house she planted herself straight before his 
mother and cried, ‘ Narsamma, I have come to ask you 
stnnething. You know you said you did not want my 
daughter for your son. I am glad of it now and I say to 
myself, thank heavens I didn’t tie my daughter to the 
neck of a pariah-mixer. Ah, 'well! I have horoscopes 
now from Bangalore and Mysore — ^wit|i real B.A.S 
and M.A.S, and you will see a decent A^stant 
Commissioner take my daughter in marriage. But what 
I have come for is this: Tell me, Narsamma, it seems 
your son wants to marry Coffee-Planter Venkatanara-' 
yana’s daughter. He will do nothing of the kind. God 
has not given me a tongue for nothing. And dte Brst 
time your honoured guests come out ai^ the marriage 
papas are drawn, here shall I be in this coiner, and 1 
sh^ tunfble upon tiicm, 1 a shavoi widow, and 1 riiaB 
dfCr tiiem* a jolly good blmting-'csaremony in the 
choicest of words. Dd you hear that, Narsamma? Wc^, 
la ham take care, Moorthy. And our ootnmtmtty will 
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not be corrupted by such dirt-gobbhng curs. Pariah 1 
pariah! She spat at the door and walked away, to 
the consternation of Narsanuna, and die ytrhole village 
said Venkanuna was not Waterfall Veidcamma tar 
nothing, and that Narsanuna should not take it to 
heart. And when Narsamma saw her at the river the 
next day, Venkamma was as jolly as ever and she said 
she had a bad tongue and that one day she would aric 
Carpenter Kenchayya to saw it out, and Narsamma 
said, ‘ Oh, it does not matter, sister,’ and they all talked 
together happily and they came back home, their 
baskets on their heads, content. 

But on this particular morning Venkamma was be- 
ginning to boil again. As Narsamma cam^ forward, 
and, placing her basket on the sands, began to unroll 
her bundle, Venkamma plants herself like a banana- 
trunk in front of her and cries out: 

‘ Hi Narsamma. Ho you know what your son is 
bringing to this village? * 

‘ What? ’ trembles Narsanuna. 

‘ What? It’s for nothing you put forth into the 
world eleven children, if you do not even know what 
yoiir very beloved son is always doing. I will tdl you 
what he is doing: he is mixing with the pariahs like a 
Voitable Mchomedan, and the Swami has sent word 
throt^h ^atta to say that the who^e ol Kanthapura 
will be excommunicated. Do you he:m that? A Bne 
thing, too, it is, you with your broad a^-marks and 
your queer son and his v/SLya. If he does not st(^ mixing 
with the pariahs, this very liand — do you helu'? — this 
very hand will give-him two riaps <m his*cheekB and 
one on die buttodds and semd hfan screami]^ to his 
Iriendv the pari^ts. Do you hear? And haw; 



dat^ters to many, and so has everybody dse. li \you 
have none, so much die worse for you. And we is|ia]l 
stand none of this pariah affair. If he wants to go and 
sleep with these pariah whores, he can do so by pU 
means. But let him not call himself a brahmin, do 
you hear? And tell him, the next time .1 see him in 
the Brahmin Street, he will get a jolly fine marriage- 
welcome with my broom-stick.* 

‘Oh! Calm yourself, Venkamma,’ says Post-OflSce- 
House Chinnamma, the second daughter-in-law of the 
house. ‘ After all it is not for a woman to hold out in 
such speech. And Bhatta has not said the village is to 
be excommunicated. It shall be only if we mix with 
the parialis. . . .’ 

‘ Oh, go away! What do you know of the outside 
worid, you kitchen queen? I know. Bhatta met me 
yesterday and he told me all about it. The Swami has 
said that if this pariah business is not stopped immedi- 
ately the village will be excommunicated.’ 

‘When, Venkamma, when?* trembled Narsamma. 
‘ Ex-ccanm-u-ni-cation.’ 

‘ I told you, it was yesterday. I saw Bhatta. And he 
told me this. If not, how should I know? * 

‘Why, Venkamma,’ says Chinnamma, ‘it was I 
who told it to you this morning! ’ ' 

‘ Ah^ my daughter of dau^ters, you think the cock 
only crows because of you, youi^ woman. 1 Intoned to 
you as though I didn’t know of it. But to teB ytm the 
truth I knew it long ago. . . .’ 

‘Trul^, excommunicadon? * # atks Narsanuna. 
‘Truly?’ ahd a tear lug as a ftumb ran down h« 
pouchy cheeks. ‘ Nd} not my son. No. Never wiB my 
son bring dishonour to hk family. He has piramked 
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me. No dish(mour to his family. Never. Neva:.’ And 
as she began to imroU her bundle, something came' 
up from her stomach to her throat, and she burst out 
sobbing. She sat herself down and she began to sob. 
Meanwhile Ranganmia and her mother came along 
to the rivor. And they tried to console her. But no. 
Narsamma went on diivering and sobbing. ‘ Oh, 
Moorthy, you must iiever do that! Never! ’ And 
Rangamma and youngs Chinnamma said Moorthy 
was- a fine fdlow and he did nothing wrong, and if the 
Swami wanted to excommunicate him they would 
go to the city themselves and have the excommunica- 
tion taken away. Biit Narsamma would not listen. 

‘ Oh, Moorthy, if your departed father was jJivc what , 
would he think of you, my son, my son, my son? . . .* 
And she hastily entered the river and took a hurried 
bath, and just wetting her clothes, she said she was 
going home. But Rangamma said, ‘ Wait, aunt. I’m 
coming with you,’ and they walked by the river-path 
and over the field-bunds and by the mango-grove, and 
at every st^ Narsamma cried out that this was a an 
and that was a an, and she began to weep and to beat 
her breasts; but Rangamma said nothing was the 
matter and that, when Moorthy came from town, 
^evoytlung would be s^tled; but Narsasuna would 
have nothhig (rf it * Oh, they’ll exoommunica,te us — 
they*U eacontmuniesde us, the Swtuni will excmninuni- 
cate us,* die said, and die ndled on the fiom* of hor 
house while Rangamma staid by the door, help- 
less as a^edit * 
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T he day dawned over the Ghats, the day rose over 
the Blue Mountain and, churning t^ugh the 
grey, rapt valleys, swirled up and swam across the 
whole air. The day rose into the air and with it rose the 
dust of the morning, and the carts began to creak round 
the bulging rocks and the coppery peaks, and the sun 
fell into the river and pierced it to the pebbles, while the 
carts rolled on and on, fair carts of the Kanthapura 
fair — ^fair carts that came from Maddur and Tippur 
and Santur and Kuppur, with chillies and coconut, 
rice and ragi, cloth, tamarind, butter and oil, bangles 
and kumkum, little pictures of Rama and Krishna and 
Sankara and the M^tma, little dolls for the youngest, 
litde kites for the elder, and little chess pieces for the 
old— carts rolled by the Sampur knoll and down into 
the valley of the Tippur stream, then rose s^ain and 
groaned round the Kenchamma Hill, and going 
straight into the temple grove, one by one, with IcJKng; 
bells and muffled bells, with hom>protectors in copper 
^d back-protectors in lace, they aU stood Uidr in one 
moment of fitful peace; ‘Salutations to Thee, Ken- 
chamma, goddess Supreme,* — and then ^ yokes 
began to shake and the bulk b(^;an to thtvor and mov^ 
and when the yokes toucHbd the teurtfa, men came nut 
one by one, traveller that had pad a (our-annn \k 
w an eight-anna b& to tpon pungent tama- 
rmd ami suffocating diiilie^ travdHers who would take 
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the Pappur carts to go to the Pappur mountains, die 
Sampur carts to go to the Sampur mounts^, and 
some too that would tramp down the passes into the 
villages by the sea, or hurry on to Kanthapura as our 
Moorthy did this summer morning, Moorthy with a 
bundle of khadi on his back and a bundle of books in 
his arms. 

He skirted the tempft flower-garden and, hurrying 
round Boranna’s Toddy Booth and crossing the high- 
way, he rushed up the village road to the Panchayat 
moimd, turned to the left, followed Bhatta’s Devil’s 
field, where Paria Tippa was weeding, jumped across 
Seethamma’s stile and went straight through the 
back yard. Maybe Ratna would be at thg well, he 
thought. But ^tna was not there and the rope 
hung over the pulley, solemn and covered with flies; 
so he ran over the Temple Promontory mid straight 
across the Brahmin Street Comer to Rangamma’s 
house, but, seeing that Rangamma had not yet returned 
fnnn the river, he threw tl» bundles into the Congress- 
room and wa^ked back to see his mother, who sat by 
the threriiold, her bundle of dirty clothes beside her, 
hersdf unwashed and morose. 

* O Mother, you are here to give warm coffee to your 
s(m,’ cried Momriiy, as he went over the steps and 
moved fooward to fall at ho- feet But she puriied him 
away and told him he shouM newr show himseff again, 
not untU he had sought pfayaschitio^ from the Swami 
hkmdlf. 

. * Oh! to have a pm excommunicat«l! OW to have 
to Bquures mid lUmeshwaram and ft) Gaya and 
to Gckma., and to have a smwexcwnmiunicated! I 
' ' * PwrSicatkai. , 
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wish I had closed my eyes with your father msteaid\af 
hving to see you polluted. Polluted! .Go away, y^u 
pari^! ’ ' 

‘ But what is all this about, Mother? * 

‘ What? Don’t talk like an innocent. Go and stand 
on the steps like a pariah. Let not your diadow fall on 
me — enough of it.’ 

‘But why. Mother?’ 

‘Why? Go and ask the squirrel on the fence! I 
don’t know. Go away and don’t you ever show your 
face to me again till you have been purified by the 
Swami.’ And she rose up and rushed down die steps, 
running through the Brahmin Street and the Pottos’ 
^Street, an^ when she was by the Aloe Lane she grew 
so violent with Pariah Bedayya, because he would not 
stand aside to let her pass by, that she spat on him and 
shouted at him and said it was all her son’s fault, that 
he had brought shame on her. family and on the ctun- 
munity and on the village, and she decided there and 
then that she would go to Benares and die there a holy 
death lest the evil follow her. But when she came to the 
river, they were all so occupied with their wariiing that 
she too began to bang her clothes on the stones, and in 
bsuiging she grew calmer. And when she had takoi 
her bath and came back home telling her beads, riie ' 
fdt the sands and*^e grass and the shadows so familieur 
that rile went straight to the kitchoi md began to 
cook as usual But where was Moorriiy? He woirid 
come. He wm only at Rangamma’s houso. Oh, he 
was no Vicked child to *leave the vilh^e w^thoat 
t^ing h«« ph, the fool that she was to have been so 
ai^ with him! Agcfbrings anger. It is juwt a fiaa^ 
rage. And riic sat herself down to medkato, 1^ ^ 
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gayathri* muttered itsdf out soft and fast, and now and 
again when she opened her eyes and looked towards the 
main entrance through the kitchen door, her eyes fell 
on the royal sacred flame and the breathful flowers and 
the gods, and the walls looked angry and empty. Yes, 
Moorthy would come! And when the prayer was said 
and the rice-water was on the hearth, she walked up to 
the veranda to see if he was on Rangamma’s veranda, 
but he was not. And as Seenu was pairing by the door, 
she asked him, if he went by Rangamma’s house, to tell 
Moorthy that the coffee was ready — ‘ Poor boy, he must 
be so hungry after a night in the cart! ’ — and she went 
in crying R^a-Rama, and a tear ran down her cheeks. 

Then there were footsteps at the door and they were, 
heavy and odd and they were not Moorth/s but 
Kiatta’s, and Bhaffa told her that Moorthy had been 
very angry with him for having said the Swami was 
going to excommunicate.him, that it was not true, that 
the Swami had only said he would excommunicate 
IMUxnthy if he continued with this pariah business. 

* And Moorthy says, “ Let the Swami do what he Ukes. 
I will go and do more and more pariah work. I will go 
and eat with them if necessary. Why not? Are they not 
moi like us. And the Swami, who is he? A sdf- 
chosen fool. He may be l^med in the Vedas and sdl 
that But he has no heart. He has no thinking power.” 
And what shall I say to that, Natsamma? ’ 

* He says that, kaiued Bhattarit? ’ 

‘ Yes, ff«M: is what he Just told me. I was'^asmig by 
Rangamma's housctafter peep into the^ temple, and 

* Gay^akri The enential put o{ flte hatuaiaic payer. It 
ruai thui: 'O face ot the Tnie Sub, now hidden by a dim <W 
gdd, iBiqr we ionw thy Reality, and lee <hee face to face.’ 
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Rangamma says, “ Moorthy is here, and he wants to ^ 
you, Bhattar^,” and I go and 1 see Moorthy angty 
and disrespectful. O these luiholy days, Narsanuna! I 
pity you. . . .’ • 

‘ Is there nothing that can be done now, Bhattaii? ’’ 
aides Narsanuna, her voice trembling. 

‘ Nothing, Narsanuna. If he jgoes on at this rate I 
,will have to tell the Swami about it. I do not want our 
community polluted and the manes of our ancestors 
insatiate. Never, Narsamma, never. . . .’ 

‘ But he is so reasonable, Bhattar^. 1 cannot imagine 
our Moorthy saying these things, Rama*Rama. . . 

‘ Poor Narsamma. You have never been to the city. 
You cannofr even imagine the pollutions that go on 
there. It was not for nothing that Moorthy went to a 
University. Well, well, one has to close one’s eyes and 
ears, or else the food will not go down one’s throat 
these days. . . .’ 

Then Moorthy comes in, and Narsamma begins to 
weep and Bhatta grows ^ent, and when Moortihy has 
gone to wash his feet in the bathromn, Bhatta goes 
away, leaving Narsamma shaking widi sobs. Moorthy 
does not go to her, says not even a kind word. Then 
Narsamma rises, wdpes her face and goes into the 
kitchen, and when the food is cooted, i^e lays a leaf 
in the main hall, and docs not even put a glass of w^ter 
for the libations. And she goes to the veranda, where 
Moorthy is reading and sa)«, 

‘The le^ is laid.* 

• ‘I’m c^ing.* And M(forthy sits the kitchen 
threshold and* eats like a servant, in nmuthfuls, fhjwly 
and without a word. And whm he has eaten meal, 
he goes and waidies himself at the wd^ ^ Nanmmnia 
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munches her food alone in the kitchen, while, tears run 
down Ikt cheeks. ‘ Oh, this Gandhi! Would he were 
destroyed! ’ 

From that day on they never spoke to each other, 
Narsamma and Moorthy. He sat and ate his food by 
the kitchoi Ibreshold and she in the kitchen, and 
everybody saw that Narsamma was growing thin as a 
bamboo and shrivelled fike banana bark. But Moorthy 
went more and more into the pariah quarters, and now 
he was seen walking ade by side with them, and 
then one day when Beadle Timmayya’s son Puttayya 
lost his wife, he even carried the body for a while, 
and when everybody saw him doing t^- openly — for 
it was on the river path, mind you — ^they all cried * Oh, , 
he’s lost! ’ And Bhatta ran down to the city that very 
morning and came back two days later with the word 
of the Swami that Moorthy was excommunicated, he, 
his family, mid all the generations to come. ‘ What! 
Never to go to the temple or to an obsequial dinner? 
Never to a marriage party, or a hair-cutting ceremony? 

. . . Oh! ’ moaned Narsamma, and that very night, 
when the doors were closed and the voices had died 
away, she ran through the Brsdunin Street and the 
^Pottera* Street, and standing at the village gate, ^ 
spat once towards the east and once towards the west, 
once towards the south and once towards the north, 
and then, setting again thrice at the pariah huts, where 
the dogs began to raise a howl, idie ran over the Fig- 
Tree ^d bund, and she had such a idiiver at the 
thot^t of sJI the ghosts andfthe spirits and the* evil cmes 

fh^e, that she tremUed and coughed. iSut thm was 
anmiBt bin g deq> and desperate tluft hurried her on, and 
the passed by Rangsunma’s sugarcsuoe field and 1^ die 



mango grove to the river, just where the whirl|>ppl 
gropes and gurgles, and she looked up at the moo^ 
sky, and the winds of the night and the shadows W 
the night and the jackals of the night so pierced hbr 
breast that she shuddered and sank unconscious upon 
the sands, and the cold so pierced her that the noct 
morning she was dead. 

They burnt her where she lay, and when the ashes 
were tluown into the river, Rangamma turns to Bhatta 
and says: 

‘ He’s alone. The obsequial ceremonies will be hdd 
in our house.’ 

‘ What obsequies? ’ 

‘ Why, Narsamma’s.’ 

‘ But who will officiate? ’ 

‘ You.’ 

‘ You can offer me a king’s daughter, but never will 
1 sell my soul to a pariah.’ 

But Moorthy left us that very night, and some said he 
went to Seringapatam, and some said to the Tunga* 
bhadra, and some said he went over to his broUier>in- 
law of Harihar and there they did it all, but nobody 
thinks of it now and nobody talks of it, and when 
Moorthy came back he lived on in Rangamma’s house. 
They gave him food by the kitchen door as Narsamma 
did, and he still went to the pariahs, and he triB gave 
them cotton to spin and yam to weave, and he taught 
thmi alphabets and grammar and arithmetic and IBndi, 
and now my Seenu, too, was going to go with him. 
And whed Seenu would be^ to ihemj Mom^y 
would go up*to the SkdSngton Coffee Estate, for dlier^ 
too, w«m pariahs and they, too, wanted to read and 
to wihae. Mocnihy would go there tcmmrmW. 
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T he Skeffinoton Coffee Estate rises beyond the 
Bcbbur Mound ofer the Bear’s Hill, and hanging 
over Tippur and Subbur and Kantur, it swings round 
the Elephant Valley, and, rising to shoulder the Snow 
Mountains and the Beda Ghats, it dips sheer into the 
Himavathy, and follows on from the Balfepur Toll-gate 
Comer to the Kenchairana Hill, where it turns again 
and skirts Bhatta’s Devil’s fields and Rang^ Gowda’s, 
coconut garden, and at the Tippur stream it rises 
again and is lost amidst the jungle growths of the 
Horse-head Hill. Nobody knows how huge it h or 
when it was founded; but they all say it is at lea^ ten 
thousand acres wide, and some people in Kanthapura 
can still remember having heard of the Hunter Sahib 
who used his himtor and his hand to reap the first fruits 
of ins plantation; and then it began to grow from the 
Bearis Hill to Kantur Hill, and more and more coolies 
cmc from beneath the Ghats, and from the Bear’s HBl 
and Kantur it touched the Snow Mountains, and more 
and more coolies came; and then it became bigger 
and l^dr, rill it touched all the hills around our village, 
and sriB more and more coolies came— coolies frcan 
briow die Ghats ^ talked Tamil or Telugu and who 
brotti^ vrith tfaenb riirir (dd men and chUdroi 
and riudr wM(»ved.>vcHnen— of codSies marched 
past tlie Kenchamma Temple,*^ half^naked, starving, 
spitting, weeping, vomiting, couglung, shivering, 
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squeaking, shouting, moaning coolies — coc^ ^cr 
coolies passed by the Kenchainma Temple^ \ tiie 
maistri befOTC them, while the children clung' to 
their mothers’ breasts, the old men to their son’s antns, 
and bundles hung over shoulder and ann and arm and 
shoulder and head; and they marched on past the Ken- 
chamma Temple and up to the SkefBngton Coffee 
Estate — coolies from below the Ghats, coolies, young 
men, old men, old women, children, baskets, bundles, 
pots, coolies passed on — and winding through the twists 
of the Estate path — ^by the Buxom-pipal bend, over the 
Devil’s Ravine Bridge, by the Parvatiwell Comer — 
they marched up, the maistri before them, the maistri 
• that had gone to their village, and to the village next 
to their village, and to the village next to that, and 
that is far away, a day’s journey by road and a night’s 
journey by train and a day again in it, and then along 
the Godavery’s banks, by road and by lane and by 
footpath, there he came and offered a four-anna bit 
for a man and a two-anna bit for a woman, and they 
all said, * Is there rice there? ’ and he said, * There is 
nothing but rice around us and they all said, ’ That 
is a fine country, for here, year after year, we have 
had neither rain nor canal-water, and our masters have 
left for the city’; and so he gave them a white rupee 
for each and they said, ‘ This is a very fine man,* and 
they all assembled at night, and Rainaima the ekter 
said, ‘ Now we will go, a four-anna tdt for a man and 
a two-anna bit for a woman,* and they aU said, ‘ Tliere, 
there’s rfcc ’; and the pots*becam» empty <rf water and 
the sacks began to grow fat with clothes, and tihe peas 
on their heads ax^ the dbthes in mms, ffiey 
marched cn and on by the Godaveiy, hy path and by 
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lane and by toad; and the trains came and they got 
into diem, and the maistri bought them a handful of 
popped-rice for each and a little salted gram for each, 
and he muled so that diey all said, ‘ It will be fine 
there, a four>anna Wt for a man and a two-anna lat for 
a woman,* and the maistri said, ‘ You will just pick up 
coffee seeds, just pick them up as you pick up pebbles 
by the river.’ — ‘ Is that kll, maistri? ’ — ‘ Of course, what 
else? And the Sahib there, he is a fine man, a generous 
man — ^you will see. . . ; and the trains moved on with 
the coolies, men, women, children; then plains came 
with dust and desert and then mountains rose Ixdore 
them, (due mountains, and the trains sneezed and 
wheezed and snorted and moved on; and»the coofio^ 
all came out at Karwar and marched on, by the road 
and street and footpath, and they passed this way 
beneath hanging mountains, and that way over towering 
peaks, and the streamlets hissed over their shoulders 
and purred beneath their feet, and they said there were 
tigers and elephants and bears in the jungles, and when 
the chiklrm cried, the mothers said, ‘ I’ll leave you here 
with the tigers; but if you don’t cry, I’U take you over 
the moutttams where you can have milk like wator — 
Just like water,’ and the child stopped cryii^; and the 
nouer they came, the hmrder became the road mrd 
the Afffer the maistri, and when they had all passed by 
the Kenchamma Hill, the yotmg men, old mas, old 
wconen, <hlldr(» and mothers, the mm^ stood at the 
back, at4 whoa they had all passed by the Estate 
entrance;, mie by mkc* he banged the gate bdiind him 
and aM waJket) up, coolie alter walked rp, 
they walked bp to the SlK&tgtali bungalow. 

And wlMm ffiey had sate thonsdves down bimeath the 
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bulging kuiyan roots b«^e tibte porch, 
and dbiklren, die bundles and baskets bende 
maistri went in, and came out with the S^b, a tall^\fat 
man with golden hair, and he had spectada lai^l ns 
yoar palm, and he looked this side at the meti and tl^t 
side at the wcnnen, now at the arms of Paiiah Chen- 
nayya and now at the legs of Pariah Siddayya, and he 
touched Madhavanna’s son Oienna, then but a brat 
of seven, with the butt of his whip, and he laughed 
and he wanted everyone to laugh with him, and when 
the child began to cry, he looked at the child’s face and 
began to laugh at him, but the child cried more and 
more, and the Sahib rose up suddenly and wont in, and 
.came out .with a roimd white peppermint and said he 
was not a bad man and that everybody would get a 
beating when they deserved one and sweets when they 
worked well. ‘Tell them that — ^repeat them that,’ he 
said to the maistri who was standing behind him, and 
the nuustri repeated, ‘ The Sahib says that if you work 
well you will get sweets and if you work badly you will 
get b<»ten — ^that is the law of the jdacc ’. And they all 
rose up like one rock and fell on the ground saying, 
‘ You arc a dispenser of good, O Maharaja, we are the 
Uckers of your feet . . and the women rose btdimd 
the men, and they stood fleshy with joy, and turning 
to the Sahib, Madanna’s t^ow Sankamma says, 
‘ S^b — ^we shall have a two-anna bit for each wranan- 
hand and a four-anna bit for each man-hand? * And 
the maktri grew so fierce at this that he howled and ^pat 
at her ^d said his word* was the word, and that he 
hadn’t a hhndred and eight tongtws, and &udcasuna 
simply put her hadd upcm her stunach and gaped 
at hto, while die Saldb said, il aB this, 



Aii^lSosy?* imd Anthony said something, to the 
Sal^ in the Chrisdan tongue, and the Sahib said, 

‘ You go and settle down in your huts — ^and to- ' 
morrow be ready for work at five! * And they all fell 
down to kiss t^ feet of the Sahib, and the Sahib 
fetched a few more peppermints and the children all 
ran to him and the women came running behind them, 
and the men put their hands shyly between the hands of 
the women, and at this the maistri grew so furious again 
that he beat them on the back and drove them to &eir 
huts by the foot of the hill. And each one took a hut to 
himself and each one began to put up a thatch for the 
one that had no thatch, a wall for the one that had no 
wall, a floor for the one that had no floors and they, 
spent the whole afternoon thatching and patching and 
plastering; and when the evening came they all said, 

‘ This will be a fine place to live in,’ and they slept the 
sleep of princes. 


And the next morning they rise with the sun, and 
the men beg^ to dig {fits and to hew wood and the 
ymmen to pluck weeds and to kill vermin; and whm 
the sun rises high, and one rests one’s axe fm* a wUle 
to open the tol»cco-pouch, or one rests one’s basket to 
open the betel-bag, thoe be is, rise maistri, theane bdund 
some jack, and he says, ‘Hi, thoe! What are you 
waiting for? Nobody’s marriage fntxesabn m {Muabog. 
Do you hear? ’ and* when you do not jack ^ your 
ane or ppt your hand to a coffee plant, he fushes down 
hfil, enmehing the autumn leaves beneath him, 
and up there by the bamboo dustor the red face of dm 
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Sahib poeps out, and they all swing their anmlliUus 
way and that and the axes squeak on the tree and(^ the 
scissors on the leaves. But when the talkative Papaixpia 
opens her Ramayana and speaks of the leaks in the r^fs 
and leaks in the measures and leaks in the morals, 
there’s a crunch of feet again, but it dies away into the 
silence only to rise on the top of the other shoulder 
of the hilL And they have hardly begun to work again 
when Lakkamma cries out, H^, H^, a snake! 

a huge snake! a cobra! ’ and rushes away to hide be- 
hind a tree. And they all leave their work and come to 
see if there is a snake and what he looks like. But he 
has disappeared into the bamboo bush; and Pariah 
Siddayya,rwho has been in these estates for ten years 
and more, says never mind, and explains that cobras 
never harm anyone unles you poke your fuel chip at 
them; and seating himself on a fallen log, he teUs you 
about the dasara havu that is so clever that he got 
into the Sahib’s drawer and lay there curled up, and 
how, the other day, when the Sahib goes to the bath- 
room, a lamp in his hand, and opens the drawer to 
take out some soap, what does he see but our Maharaja, 
nice and clean and shining with his eyes glhtaring in 
the lamplight, and the Sahib, he closes the drawer 
as calmly as a prince; but by the time he is back 
with his pistol, our Maharaja has given him the dip. 
And the Sahib opens towel after towd to greet the 
Maharaja, but the Maharaja has gone on his nuptial 
ceremony and he wUl never be found. 

‘ Now^’ continues Pariah Siddayira, moi^an^ his face, 
*now as fd!r water-snakes, take my woi^ they are as 
long as they are silly, like the timgues <rf our village 
husdes. They just h^g over a dteumtet or pcmd, ai 
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though the whole world has closed its eyes. . You can 
pick them up by their, tails and swing them round and 
round, once, twice, thrice, and throw them on the 
nearest rock you find. If they don’t die, they’ll at least 
leave basket and bundle for ages to come. But the 
snake that is as short as he is wicked is the green snake. 
You would think it was a rope, but when it is beside 
a bamboo, you would say, “ Why! it is a bamboo leaf I ” 
That’s how our Sankamma, gathering cow-dung, put 
her hand out to remove a bamboo leaf, and what should 
the bamboo leaf do but hiss and fall upon her arm, 
where by Kenchamma’s grace she had her dung- 
basket, and he, furious, ran back into the thicket like 
a barking puppy and left a palm’s-width of* poison on» 
the ground. 

‘ He is bad enough, the green snake, but you haven’t 
seen the flying snakes of this country. Now you know 
the cobra, the python, the green snake, the water-snake, 
the krait, and the rattlesnake, and you know how 
they move. They move like this — on the earth, like 
all living creatures. But here there’s another monster; 
he flies iram tm to tree, and when your turban is just 
a little loose, and say your pate uncovered, this fine 
gentleman merely hangs down and gives you ^ nice 
blessing. But thhnk heavens it is not widi us here that 
he is often found. He likes the sumptuous Smell of 
cardamcuns and his home h amongst them. That’s 
why all these cardamom-garden cooHes wear, you 
know, a slab thki as a clofii mi thdr heads. Thme 
was that fdlow Mada whoidied kaying three children 
and a yelling wife.’ There was also tliat*Bem><legged 
Chandmyya. He died God knowl ^nv, but they found 
him in tike gaidtm, dead. This flying snake, I ^ yon, 
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is a dy fellow. He is not like &e cobra, frank in "his 
attack and never aggressive. Why, the other day th^ 
was Ramayya pushing the maistri’s bicycle up throu^ 
the Wadawalc Ghats, for the/maistri had come up in 
a passing lorry, and the bicycle was left down at the 
Sukkur Police Station, and the maistri says “ Go and 
get it, Ramayya ”. So Ramayy^i goes down that night, 
and the next morning he says to himsdf “ Why go by 
the main road, there’s daylight and I have the bicyde- 
bell to ring if there’s anything coming”. And so he 
takes the Kalhapur Tank-wdr path, and crossing into 
the Siddapur jungles he is pushing the bicycle when 
he sees the flat footmarks of a tiger that must have 
/easted on*a deer somewhere, and he says to himself, 
“This might be difflcult business,” and logins to ring 
the bell. Then, as he is just by a flowering aloe, what 
should rattle up but a huge cobra as long as this — 
that the bicycle-wheel had run down. Ramayya cried 
out, “Ayyo . . . Ayyoo . . .” and ran away. And 
after a whiflf of breath and a thousand and eight Rama- 
Ramas, he comes back and there is no cobra nor his 
dirt there, and he takes the bicycle, and lookup this 
side and that side, he runs vdth it along the footpath 
and no cobra pursued him. 

* Never, I t^ you, has a a}bra bitten an innocent 
man. It was o^y Ghennayya’s l^uappa who ever 
died of a cobra bite. But then he went smd poked his 
sdck into the hole, poked and poked, saying he had 
the eagle-mark on hand and never a make did 
harm hiin, but within ^ * months^ Fadier Naga dips 
right into Im hut, and, touching neither his grown-up 
daug^to- nor his seccmd <dr3d, nor his suckhng Inat 
tux his wife who lay beride him, it pves him a gocKi 
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bite, light near his bloody throat, and dips away God 
knows how or where. Barber Ramachandra conus in 
and wails out this chant and that chant, but he was 
not a very learned man in his charms, and Dasappa 
bloody well croaked. . . .’ 

And so he goes on, Siddayya, telhng story after story, 
looking to this side and that for signs of the maistri, 
and they all lime thfiir betel leaves and twist the ^ 
tobacco leaves and munch on, when suddenly there 
is neither crunch nor cough, but the maistri’s cane 
has touched Vanamma and Siddamma and Puttayya, 
and everyone is at his axe or scissors aAd never a word 
is said. And they work on with axe and scissors till the 
sun’s shadow is dead, and then they go bjick to the^ 
huts to gobble ragi paste and pickles, and when the 
maistri’s whistle pierces the air^ they rise and go, each 
one to his pit and plant. 


But the afternoon sun is heavy and piercing and as 
each axe splits the wood or as each jack tears the earth, 
from head and armpit and waist the peisfnration flows 
down the body, and when the eyes are hot and the head 
dizzy, Rachatma and Chandranna and Madanna and 
Siddayya lean back against the trunks of the jacks, and 
the freckled, hard bark sweats out a whiff moisture 
that brings out more perspiration and thm the body 
grows dry and bahned; but inbea die eyes sedc the 
livid skies across kan^thare k sometfai^ dark and 
heavy rising from die other side die h^^ something 
heavy and hard and bki^ amd the trees be|^ 
sudth^y to tremble and his, and as Rachanna and 
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Chandnuma and Madanna and Siddayya strike libeir 
axes against the wood, there is a gurgle and grunt 
behind the bamboo cluster — ^and the gurgle and gi^nt 
soar up and swallow in the whole sky. The darkness 
grows thick as sugar in a cauldron, while the bamboos 
creak and sway and whine, and the crows begin to 
wheel round and flutter, and everywhere dogs bark 
and calves moo, and then thb wind comes so swift 
and dashing that it takes the autumn leaves with it, 
and they rise into the juggling air, while the trees bleat 
and blubber. Then drops fall, big as the thumb, and 
as the thunder goes clashing like a temple cymbal 
through the heavens, the earth itself seems to heave up 
^d cheef^ in the monsoon rains. It churns and 
splashes, beats against the tree-tops, reckless and wilful, 
and suddenly floating forwards it bucks back and spits 
forward and pours down upon the green, weak coffee 
leaves, thumping them down to the earth, and then 
playfully lounging up, the coffee leaves liang with it, 
and whorling and winnowing, spurting and rattling, 
it jerks and morts this side and that; and as Racharma 
and Madanna and Chandranna and Siddayya stand 
beade ffie jacks, the drops trickle down the peeUi^ 
bark, then touch the he^; then the back and the 
waist, and once when the trees have aU groaned down 
as though whipped to a bow, there is sudi a swish 
of spray that it soaks their dhotis and tl^ turbans, 
and they stand squeerang them out Then somewhere 
there is a lightning agmn and mnldenly the whde 
IfignavatHy valley becmnes as under the nuron, 

and in Kamffiapura the smoke is seen to rise from every 
house and curl round th/gtdden dome cd the temple, 
and ffie streets bole red and clear flat, exeqK; 
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a returning cow or courtyard cart. Then ^e darkness 
again and the trees bend and shiver and the* bamboos 
credc. 

‘ this wretch! What’s all this noise about? ’ asks 
Madanna of Siddayya. 

‘Ah, in this country it’s like this,’ says Siddayya. 

‘ And once it begins there is no end to her tricks. .. . .* 

‘Hml’ 

And from the bamboo cluster the voices of women 
£ure heard, and high up there, on the top of the hill, the 
Sahib is seen with his cane and his pipe, and his big 
heavy coat, bending down to look at this gutter and 
that. The rain swishes round and pours, beating against 
the tree-tops, grinding by the tree-trunks yd racing 
down the waving paths. It swings and swishes, beats* 
and patters, and then there is but one downpour, one 
steady, full, imgrudg^ pour. And somewhere is heard 
a whistle, the maistri’s whistle, wWch whines and 
whines, and Siddayya says to Madanna, ‘That’s for 
us to go hrnne,’ and ‘ H^ho,’ ‘ H^ho,’ the husbands 
call to their wives, fathers to their daughters, mothers 
to their sons, and elder brother to younger brothw, 
and through slush and stream they move on, men and 
women and children, squeerixig their clothes and wij^ 
their hair, and the rain pours on and on, a steady^ 
fuh, ungrudgiag rain. 

‘ It’s like this in the mountains.* 

‘ How long? * 

‘ One day, two da]^ three days. . , . And tiD then 
etu and with your .wmnan, sio^ with your 
woman and eat. . 

‘ Fine thing ... this nua.\. 

It poured Just three and four days— 'dst; 
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south-west rain. '!, 

And when the days became broad and the sky 
came blue as a marriage shawl, men and women aud 
children rose again with the whistle to go to worfc^ 
but for Rachanna’s child, Venki, seven years old, and 
Siddanna’s wife, Sati, the same who had had the 
stomach-ache in the train, and Sampanna’s rister-in- 
law, and Mada’s two childrent They all lay on their 
mats; for on the night before, they all had drills, and 
the chills rose and rose, while every dhoti, coat and 
^rban and blanket was heaped on them, and yet the 
thill was piercing as ever. And then came fever, 
leaping, flaming fever, and the whole iright they grinned 
and grit their teeth, and they cried for water and 
•■water and water, but the elders said, ‘ No, no one 
drinks water when he has fever,’ and with the morning 
the fever went down, but a weakness remained which 
made their heads dizzy and their stomachs nauseating. 

‘Oh, it’s the fever of this country,’ Siddayya ex- 
plained. ‘ It’s always like this. It harms no one. It 
comes every two days and goes away, and when you 
know it better, you can work with it as well as any.’ 

But this morning they would not work. It simiriy 
made them vomit at every step. When the Sahib heard 
of it he sent a new man, who looked just as tall and as 
city-bred as the maistri, and he gave them eight pills 
each, eight pills for two days, and said if they took 
them, well, the fevers would die away. But ‘Don’t 
bother to swaltow them,’ explained Sii^yya. ‘They 
are as biper as the neem-le^ves and the fever wffl cmne 
just the sanv- The Sahib says thal in his country they 
arc always used for ^er. But he does not kimw our 
country, does he?’ And the wmnqi said, ‘TIuU is so 
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— ^what d^cs he know about us? ’ And Sid^anna’s wife, 
Sad, asked her neighbour Satanuna, who had lived 
there for one year and more, what goddess sanctified 
the neighbouring region, and whoi Satanuna said it 
was our Kenchanuna, she tore a rag from her sari 
fringe, and put into it a three-pice bit and a little 
rice and an areca nut, and hung it securely to the roof. 
And, of course, she wohe up the next morning to find 
no fever at all, though Madanna’s second child sUll had 
it, hot, very hot. ‘ Oh, it’s the grace of Kenchamma,’ 
she said to Madanna; so Madanna did the same, but 
the fever would not go. And so he said he would try 
the Sahib’s pill, but his wife said, ‘ If the gods are 
angry — they’ll take away not only your c^dren but 
yourself. Oh, you man . . .’ and he, frightened, beat 
his cheeks and asked pardon of Sri Kenchamma. But 
he had had a wicked thought. Kenchamma would not 
foigive him. Fever on fever came, and the poor duld’s 
ribs began to ^ow and its bdly to swell, and one day 
as he was just going to sleep, the child began to say 
that and that wildly and they aU said, ‘Go and 
the Sahib,* and when the Sahib came, the child shivered 
and died in his arms. And the Sahib grew so fioce 
that he gave Madanna a whipping there and tlum, 
and orthaed that everybody should by his command 
take rix pUh a day. Some took them W others threw 
them into the ba^ yard, and the nuustri-lookmg man 
who had Inot^t diem said, ‘ If you don’t take it, it 
does not matter. But never tell ^e Sahib you dem’t, 
and ht me use it leu mysdif*; and the wobewu saui, 
‘OCconme! Of course!* But oim by dnein this house 
and that, in dik line and that, tmera can», and when 
h.was not fever it was st<nnadNicbe and dysentery^ 
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and when it. was not dysentery it was cough; and^ipne 
thing or the other, such things as were never hf^ud 
of in the plains. 

‘On the Godavery it’s not like this, is it, Fad&er 
Siddayya? ’ 

‘ No, brother. But this wretch of a rain,’ and draw- 
ing away his hookah, he spat the south-west way. 

But the south-west rain went flying away, and then 
came the north-east wind and it blew and blew until 
the thatches were tom away and the walls felled; and 
then it dripped, fine, endless, unfiooding rain, whibt 
the fevers still came and went. Then Madanna’s second 
child died, too, and two days later Sidda’s father 
Ramayya, , and Venka’s old mother — and just as 
children began to fall out of their mothers’ wombs, 
children, men, and women were going away and were 
buried or burnt on the banks of the Himavathy. 

Then Pariah Rangayya said, ‘ We’ll make three 
hundred rupees in all — three hundred rupees each, and 
we shall tadee our money and scuttle down the passes 
like kitchen bandicoots; and once we are there we’ll 
throw over a few clods of earth, and grass won’t grow 
where the rice is thrown. . . 

‘ Ah, you have much mind,’ laughtd Siddayya 
quietly, sucking away at his hookah. ‘ We all said 
that . . .’ 

‘Why not uncle? We earn four annas a day f<»* 
each man-hand and that makes one rupee twdve annaui 
a week, and that makes seven rupees annas a 
mmith. ^That’s what we make, apd throwmg in the 
three mpees*car so that our women make, and the littk 
that the make,«Qd taking from aO tNs our five 
rupees for ragi ami rice water, the rest is aO widi the 
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Sahib. And what after all is the railway f^ we owe 
to the maistri — we still can have our three hundred 
rupees to take back with us? Now, isn't that true, 
tmde? ’ 

‘Well, so be it! ’ said Siddayya, and walked away 
silently. He knew that when one came to the Blue 
Moimtain one never left it. But for Satanna and 
Simdarayya, who had not brought their women with 
them, and had sworn before the goddess, ‘ Goddess, 
break my legs if ever we seek the toddy booth*. For 
once you get there, the white, frothy toddy rises to the 
eyes, and as Timmayya’s Madayya beats the drum and 
everybody angs. 

Laugh, laugh, laugh away. 

The King of Heaven is coming. 

Hi, the King of Heaven is coming. 

Say, Bo&ayya, 

The King of Heaven is coming, 

pot after pot of toddy is brought to you, and you drink 
and you sway your shoulders this way and that, and 
you cry out, ‘ Well done ! Well done for our Madayya 1 ’ 

. . . And the King of Heaven is coming. 

And money goes this way and that, and there are 
marriages and deaths and festivals and caste-dinners, 
and a sheep costs five rupees now, and Bama Ghetty 
sells fine rice at three seers and a half a rupee, and 
butter » twelve annas a swr; and then so mudh for 
the maistri for procuring an advance, and so much 
for Butler Sylvester for stolen fud, and so much tea 
Bhatta's mtowst dia{ges, foa if your woman 408 put 
forth a riiegpat, a f^e-goat neech a he-gmd^ md a 
goat, vwB you have to wdigh h out in And gold 
has triha as a wanmn woman hat wilea ‘Ihiee 
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hundred rupees! Well, if he’ll have it, let him haife it. 
This much I know, nobody who sets foot on the i^lue 
Mountain ever leaves it. That is her law! ’ J 
For ten years deaths and births and marriages hfive 
taken place, and no one that came from the Godavcry 
has ever gone back to it. And the old Sahib is dead, 
and the new one, his nephew, has not only sent away 
many an old maistri and mad, but he has bought this 
hill and that, and more and more coolies have flowed 
into the Skeflington Coffee Estate. He is not a bad 
man, the new Sahib. He does not beat Uke his old 
uncle, nor does he refuse to advance money; but he 
will have this woman and that woman, Uus daughter 
^and that rvife, and every day a new one and never the 
same two within a week. Sometimes when the weeds 
are being pulled or the vermin killed, he wanders into 
the plantation with his cane and pipe and puppy, and 
when he se^ this wench of seventeen or that chit of 
nineteen, he goes to her, smiles at her, and pats her on 
her back and pats her on her breasts. And at this all the 
women know they have to go away, and when they have 
disappeared, he lies down there and then, wh^ the 
puppy goes round and round them, and when the thing 
is over he takes her to his bungalow and gives her a 
five-rupee note or a basket of* mangoes or plantains, 
and he sends her home to rest f(»’ two days. But 
when the girl says ‘Nay,’ and begins to cry at his 
approach, he whistles, and the maistri h there, and 
he asks the maistri, ‘ To whom does this wench belmrg? ’ 
and the hiaistri says, ‘ She’s Sampajma’s granddaughter,’ 
or ‘ She’s ‘Kittayya’s young tdfe,* or ‘She’s to be 
married to Dasayyff the One-ey^’; and that night 
Sampanna or Kittayya or Dasayya » informed of it, 
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and if he doesn’t send her, a week’s salary 'is. cut, and 
if he doesn’t send her then, still more nioney is cut, 
and if he still doesn’t send her, he’ll get a whipping, 
and the maistii will entice the wench with this or that 
and bring her to the master. It’s only when, it is a 
brahmin clerk that the master is timid, and that since 
the day Seetharam wouldn’t send his daughter. The 
master got so furious tkat he came down with his 
revolver, and the father was in the back yard and tiie 
young son shouted out, ‘ The Sahib is there, the Sahib,* 
and as Seetharam hears that, he rushes to the door, 
and the Sahib says, ‘ I want your daughter Mira,’ and 
Seetharam says, ‘ I’m a brahmin. I would rather die 
than sell my daughter.’ — Impudent brute! ’ shouts the* 
Sahib, and bang! the pi8tol>shot tears through the 
belly of Seetharam, and then they all come one by one, 
this maistri and that butler, and they all say, ‘ Master, 
this is not to be done.’ And he says ’ Go to hell! ’ and 
he takes his car and goes stra%ht to town to see the 
District Superintendent of Police and there is a case, 
and it drags on and on, and the Sahib says he will pay 
one thousand five hundred rupees, two thousand rupees 
as damages to the widow and children. But he paid 
neither one thousand five hundred nor two thousand, 
for tine Red-Man’s Court forgave him. But everybody 
in the Skeffii^;ton Coffee Estate knows now he’ll never 
touch a brahmin girl. And when a pariah says ‘ No,’ 
he hardly evo- smds the maistri to drag her up at ni^ 
That is why, whoi Badi Khan came, the Sahib said 
to himarif, ‘ This wifi be a f!he thing — a polic&nan on 
the is always useful ’• And so it is, for Bad^ Klum 
has just to snwHsc or cough and everybody vdll say, ‘ I 
lick your feet 1 ’ No, ncrt exactly. Those ferahnan clerks 
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Gangadhar' and Vasudev go straight in front of him 
and do not. care for the beard of Bad^ Khan. ^Hiey 
are city boys, you see. And when they are there ievoi 
Rachanna and Sampanna and other pariahs say, 'liet 
Bad^ Khan say what he likes, our learned ones are 
here. . . .’ And it is they indeed, Gangadhar and 
Vasudev, that took the pari^ down to Kanthapura 
for the bhajans, and it is they that asked pur learned 
Moorthy to come up. They said the pariahs most 
learn to read and to write, and when they can do this 
they cam speak straight to the Sahib and ask for this 
and that, money and material and many holidays. 
Why should not Pariah Rachanna and Sampanna learn 
♦ to read aSid to write? They shall. And Bad^ Khan 
can wave his beard and twist his moustache. What 
is a policeman before a Gandhi’s man? Tdl me, docs 
a boar stand before a lion or a jackal before an elephant? 
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M ooR'mY IS COMING up tonight. In Rachanna’s 
house and MadarSia’s house, in Sampanna’s and 
Vaidyanna’s the vessels are already washed and the 
embers put out, and they all gather together by 
Vasudev’s tin-shed in the brahmin lines to meet 
Moorthy. Now and again there is a rustle of leaves 
and it is One-eyed Nanjayya or Chennayya’s daughter 
Madi, who is coming up from the lines, and> once they, 
are in the courtyard, they seat themselves on the earth 
and begin to whisper to their neighbours. Inside the 
house of Vasudev is seen a faint oil-Ught, and his 
widowed mother is seen to serve him his evening meal. 
The bra» vessels shimmer and shake, and .then there is 
only the long, moving shadow on the wall. There, in 
the streaming starlight, Kanthapura floats like a night- 
procession of the gods over still watos, and up the 
Bebbur Mound is seen a wavering Ismtern light That’s 
surdy he. Yes, he’s coming. He will be here so<m. 

‘Learned One, he* is coming,* cries out Rachanna, 
lodcing towards Vasudev’s shed. ‘ Can’t you diut your 
mouth, you pariab!’ dibuts back Vasudev’s mother. 
‘ You always want to poQute the food of brahmins with 
your evil tongue8.’~Rachanna does not care. She’s an 
tdd scnir-milk, die isl Vasudevaj^ does not ^peak like 
diat, dots he? Then there b a rustk of leaves again 
and the heavy tread of Bad^^ Klaa’s boots is heard. 
He darts Vasudev’s courtyard, arid with hn lathi in 
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his hand and his mongrel before him, he passes on along 
the main path down the hill towards the gate. Betviipen 
the creak of bamboos is heard the creak of the ^e, 
and after that there is nothing but the creak of bambpos 
again and the whispered chatter of men. 

The moving light is seen by the Tortoise-rock and it 
dips now into the watery rice fields and now into the 
wake river, and sometimes it rises sheer across the 
plateau into the tree-tops of the Skeffington Coffee 
Estate. Then it swings back again, and dies quickly 
into the Bebbur jungle growth. 

Moorthy will soon be here. 


But Moorthy will not come tonight. Vasudev has 
finished his meal, and has washed his hands, and as he 
comes out Gangadhar is there with his son and his 
brother-in-law, and they all look towards the valley, 
where there is nothing but a well-like alence and the 
scattered whiffs of fireflies. ^From behind the Bdbbur 
jungle comes the mournful cry of jackals, and from 
somewhere beyond the Puppur mountains comes the 
grunt of a cheetah or tiger, and the carts are already 
seen to pull up the Mena CHiat& Everybody goes fixim 
this ade to that, and Rachaima swears he has seen the 
light and Madanna says he has seen it, too, and they 
an rise up, and Rachanna says he wiU go and look 
near the gate, and Madanna says In will go, and 
young \bdcu and Ranga both say, * !’m cmning with 
you. Uncle,'’ and when they are ail at the gate they 
hear a grunt and a gfowl, and a soft whimpering answer, 
and Rachanna cries out * Who’s there? Why, yowr 
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^e's lover, you son o£ my 'woman,* spitsi back Badi 
Khan — -and when they arc near, they eeej the lantern 
light creeping up the banyan-roots, and a 'white 
shattow bmeath them, and Rachanna says that must 
be he. 

‘Learned master Moorthy?’ 

‘Yes, Rachanna.’ 

‘Stitch up your mouth. Do you hear?* 

‘ I am a free man. Police Sahib. I can speak,’ says 
Moorthy. 

* Free man you may be in your palace. But this is 

the Skeflington Ck>ffee Estate. And these are Skeffington 
Coffee Estate coolies. You’d better take care of your 
legs. I’ve orders.’ , 

‘ Coolies are men. Police Sahib. And according to* 
the laws of your own Gkivemment and that of Mr 
Skefiu^ton no man can own another. I have every 
right to go in. They have every right to sp>eak.to me.’ 

* You win not cross this gate.’ 

‘IshaU!’ 

Meanwhile Vasudev has arrived, and behind him 
Gangadhar and the men and the women, and from 
bdiind ^ bamboo duster the maistii too, and the 
butlers from the bui^alow, and then there is such a 
battle < 3 i oatltt — * s^ of conculnne ’—‘.son of a widow ’ 
— * I’U deq> with your wife ’ — ‘ you donkey’s husband ’ 
— ^‘you ass’ — ^*you jag’ — ^“you devil’ — and such a 
shower of siwitie and dioes, and * Brother, ^op thoe ’ 
— ‘ No, not tifi I’ve pmued my shoe-water ^irOu|^ his 
tbroat*— ‘No, nc^ cafan youiself’ — ^*011, yoaimutied 
monkey *— C^, ymi (oriah-l^/ and as Moordiy forces 
himself up, Badi Khra swings round and — ^Bang! — his 
lathi has Moorthy and his hamb are on Moorthy’s 
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tuft, and Rfichanna and Madanna cry out ‘ At hina! ’ 
and they di fall on Bad& Khan and tearing away>|he 
lathi, bang it on his head. And the nuutoi catpeB 
to pull them off and whips them, and die wonjien 
fall on the maistri and tear his hair, while Moorthy 
cries out, ‘No beatings, sisters. No beatings, in the 
name of the Mahatma.’ But the women are fierce 
and they will tear the beard /rom Badi Khan’s face. 
Gangadhar and Vasudev go up to the pillars of the 
gate and cry ‘ Calm ! Calm ! ’ Bad^ Khan, spitting 
mid kicking, says he will have every one of them 
arrested, and as the maistri whips the coolies up the 
Estate path, Vasudev leads Moorthy away down to 
Kanthapiip and spends the night there. 

^ The next morning the maistri is there at Rachanna’s 
door: ‘You wilt clear out of here, instantly!* and 
Rachanna’s old wife falls at the feet of the maistri and 
begs him to let them stay on, and she falls again at his 
feet and wriggles before him, but Rachanna drags her 
away and tells her to pack the baskets and bundles, and 
turns to the mmstri and says, ‘ You owe me seventy-six 
rupees in cash,’ and the maistri laughs and ansivers, 
‘ You have the tongue to ask that too? ’ and Rachanna 
says he will not leave his hut till he’s paid, and at this 
the maistri goes away and comes back with Badi Khan 
and the butlers, and with the whip on his back and 
the lock on the buttocks, they drive him and his wife 
and his two orphaned grandchildraa to the gate and 
throw their clay-pots after them. . Neither Puttmnma 
nor Papamma nor old Sn}dayya, who were woridng by 
the bamboo duster, turn temtadi Rachanna. * Ihool 
Tfaoo! Thoo! ’ spits Rachanna, loddng toward them, 
and with his grumbling wife behind him and the fitde 
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ones in his arms, he goes down the over the 
Devil’s Ravine bridge and by the Pai^ti well and 
beneath the Buxom pipal-tree, and turning by the 
Kenchanuna grove, they all fall flat in prostration 
before the goddess and say, ‘ Goddess Kenchanuna, oh, 
do not leave us to eat dust! ’ Then they rise up and 
tramp up the Ghat Road to Kandiapiura. They go to 
Moorthy and Moorth)P takes them to Patel Rangi 
Gowda, and Rang^ Gowda says, ‘ We’ll show our 
mountain tricks to the bearded goat,’ and he goes to 
Beadle Timmayya and says, ‘Give him shelter and 
water and fire, Timmayya! ’ and Timmayya gives him 
a place in the back yard, and as Rachanna builds his 
hut, the woman goes with the other women to poim^ 
rice, and that is how Rachanna came to live with us. 
And as everybody saw, from that time Moorthy grew 
more sorrowful and calm, and it was then, too, that he 
began his ‘ Don’t-touch-the-Govemment campaign’. 



A nd this is how it all began. That evening Moorthy 
speaks to Rangamma on (he vemida and tells her 
he win fast for three days in the temple, and Ranganuna 
says, ‘What for, Moorthy?’ and Moorthy says that 
much violence had been done because of him, and that 
were he full of the radiance of ahimsa such things 
should never have happened, but Rangamma says, 
JjThat wa* not your fault, Moorthy!’ to which he 
rejdies, ‘The fault of others, Rangamma, is the fruit 
of one’s own disharmony,’ and alently he walks down 
the steps, and walks up to the temple, where, seated 
be^e the central jnllar of the mandap, be b^jha to 
meditate. And when the evening med is over Ran* 
gamma comes to find our Seenu, and lantern in hand 
and with a few bananas in her sari fringe, she goes to 
the ten^e, and Moorthy, when be sees tbt lijg^t, smfies 
and what it is afi about Rangamma ^{dy 
placesythe bananas before lum and stands waiting fw 
a word (tom him. Moorthy lifts up the bananas and 
says, ‘ I will drink but three cups of salted water each 
day, and that I ^lall procure mys^. I sludl go to 
the river and get water, and tomonow if you can get 
me a handful of salt, t^t » aS T adt’ 

At thS Rangamma lets fall a t^, and Seenu, vidw 
has been silent and has be^ a^y ttovards 

the sanctum and the*id6l8 and the canddahnts and the 
flowery turns towards Moortiby ai^ says, *1^ 



Moorthy, this is all very wdl for the Mahatma, but 
not for us poor creatures,’ to which Moorthy answers 
calmly, ‘ Never mind — ^kt me try. I will not die of it, 
will 1?* And Rangamma says this and Seenu says 
that, and there is no end to Ae song. Then Rama- 
krishnayya himself comes to take Rangamma away and 
he says, ‘ Let the boy dp what he Ukes, Ranga. If he 
wants to rise lovingly to God and bum the dross of 
the flesh through vows, it is not for us sinneis to say 
“ Nay, nay and after a hurried circumambulation 
of the temple, they go doMm the Promontory and hurry 
back home. 

Momthy said his gayathri thrice a thousand and 
ri ght times, and when the sanctum lights* began te 
flicker he spread out his upper cloth on the floor and 
frid himself down. Sleep slowly came over him, and 
so deep was his rest that people were already moving 
about in the streets when he awoke. He rose quickly 
and hurried down to the river and hurried back again 
and, seated by the central pillar, began once more to 
meditate. People came and people went; they banged 
the bell and touched the Bull and took the flowers, 
and still did Moorthy enter deeper and deeper into 
meditation; and it was only Waterfall Vcnkamma who 
roused him with her loud laughter: * Ah, the cat Im 
begun to take to asceridsm,* says she, ‘ only to commit 
more rins. Hi son! when did you begin to lie to your 
neigjhboura? As though it were not enough to have 
pcdluted our village vrith your pariahs! Now you want 
to pdlute us with your gilded purity! MTait! Wait! 
When you come out of to counting of besds, I sh^ 
give you a flue wdcomc vrith my brocnnstick! * But 
as Moorthy does not move, she puts her hand into hA* 
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ciothes-bsudcet, and taking out a wet roll san,i^|^ 
holds it over- his head and squeezes it. ‘ This is| an 
oblation to thee, pariah!* says she, and as she iipes 
Ranganuna’s aster Seethamma drawing near, she lau^ 
at Moorthy and laughs again, and then she jabbers 
and shouts and goes aWay, still chattering to herself. 
Moorthy loosens his limbs and„ holding his breath, says 
to himself, ‘I shall love even my enanies. The 
Mahatma says we should love even our enemies,’ and 
closing his eyes tighter, he slips back into the foldless 
sheath of the Soul, and sends out rays of tovc to tlic 
east, rays of love to the west, rays of love to the north, 
rays of love to the south, and love to the earth below 
^nd to tlie ricy above, and he feek such exaltaticm 
creeping into his limbs and head that his heart begins 
to b«it out a song, and the song of Kabir comes into 
his mind: 

The road to the City of Love is hard, brother, 

It’s hard, 

Tdie care, take care, as you walk along it. 

Singing this his exaltation grows and grows, and tears 
come to his eyes. And when he opens them to look 
round, a great blue radiance smns to fill the whote 
earth, and dazzled, he rises up and falls prostrate before 
the god, chanting Sankara’s ‘Sivdiam, Sivoham. I 
am Siva. I am Siva. Siva am 1.’ 

Then he sat himself dovm the central piBar and 
slipped back into meditatioa. Why was k he could 
mutate so deeply? Tbodghts seqn^ to ^ to 
Idle darken&l shores and leave the fihiodiMd consdoiis* 
ness to rise up into die back of the Ikaim lb had 
oqilamed to Seenu. seenmd to rise Sram the 
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far horizon, converge and creep over hills 'and fields 
and trees, and rising up the Promonto^ infuse itself 
through his very toes and finger-tips and rise to the 
sun-centre of Us heart. There was a vital softness 
about it he had hardly ever felt. Once, however, in 
childhood he had felt that vital softness — once, as he 
was seated by the river, while his mother was washing 
the clothes, and the soft'lleap of the waters over smooth • 
bouldeis so lulled him to quiet that he closed his eyes, 
and his closed eyes led him to say his prayers, and he 
remembered the child Prahlada who had said Hari was 
everywhere, and he said to himself, ‘ I shall see Hari, 
too,* and he had held Us breath hushed, and the beat- 
ing of the clothes sank into his ears, and tHb sunshine 
sank away into his mind, and his limbs sank down into 
the earth, and then there was a dark burning %ht in 
the heart of the sanctum, and many men with beards 
and besmeared with holy ashes stood beside the idol, 
silent, their lips gently moving, and he, too, entered 
the tonple like a sparrow, and he sat on a handle of 
the candelabra, and as he looked fearfully at the Holy, 
floods suddenly swept in from all the doorways of the 
temple, beating, whiiiing floods, dark and bright, and 
he quietly sank into them and floated away like child 
Krishna on the pquil leaf. But it was so bright every- 
where that he opaied his eyes and be felt so light and 
airy that his mother looked near and small Uke one 
at the foot of a hill. And up there over the mountains 
dKve was notibing but lig^ and that cotfl, fah|jB-iq)read- 
ing had entefod his Umba. And that ^ery evening 
he sud to hh mothmr, * Mother, jaow you can throw 
me down the mountaias,' and die asked, *Why, my 
son?* and he atawered, *Wby, mother, because Hari 
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win fly down and hold me in his aims as I roU y^own 
the mountains; And if you send dephuits to ]di(l me, 
the elephants wiH stand by and say, “This is ]^^*s 
child,” and lift me up with their trunks and seai, me 
on their backs and throw a garland round my heck. 
And the poison you wiU give me in the cup of death 
win become the water of flov^ers, for. Mother, I have 
seen Hari. . . 

The next time he felt like that was when we had 
those terrible floods, and he had, he told us later, 
seated himself by the river and said, * I may be 
drowned, but I shaU not rise, Motho* Himavathy, tOl 
thy waters are sunk down to thy daily shores*. And 
«vho win %ay the waters did not sink back that very 
evening? But no other such vision of the Holy had 
he tiU that holy vision of the Mahatma. 

But this morning his soul sounded deeper stffl. Wliy? 
— ^he begsui to ask himself. No answer came, but he 
meiiged deeper into himself and radiance poured out of 
his body and he seemed to rise sheer into the air. He 
floated and floated in it, and he felt he coidd fly so far 
and so free that he felt a terror strike his bdng and, 
suddenly perspiring, he drew his soul back to the earth, 
and, opening his eyes, touched his Ihnbs and fdt his 
face and hit the floor to fed he was aBve. But he had 
caught a little of that primordial radiance, and duot^h 
every breath more more love seemed to pour out 
of him. 

That was why, when Ratna came to see i^, ht fdt 
there was ipnething diflefent in •fah ledh^ tmMtfds 
her. Her anile did,nc^ seem to tota^ Ms hemt/iwxlh 
delicate satidactimi as it did before. She seemed simie* 
dung so feminine and sy^t and dista^ and the idea 



that he could ever thhik of hor othor than as a nito* 
shocked him and sent a shiver (town his ^»ne. But 
Ratna looked at him sadly and shyly, and whispered, 
* Is there anything I can do? ’ and Mo(Mrdiy answered, 
‘ Pray with me that the sins of others may be purified 
with our prayers’. She could hardly grasp his idea. 
She was but fifteen. Praying seemed merely to fall 
flat before the gcxls in wor^p. So she said she would 
make ten more prostrations before the gods, and when 
her mother came along, she stood ^nt, and once 
Seethamma had finished her circumambulations, they 
smiled to Moorthy and walked back home. 

Rangamma came as the cattle were being driven to 
the fields, and she brought with her a handful of sal);, 
Moorthy poured a little water into his tumbler, and 
throwing. in a {wch of salt, swallowed it all, crying 
Rama-Kridma, Rama*ELrishna. But the coolness in his 
empty stomach made him shiver. Then a warmth rose 
in his veins and he felt strength streaming into his 
limbs. Rangamma again tried to persuade him to eat 
a l^c — * just not to be too weak, for even the dharma 
sastras permit it,’ she said. But Moorthy had little 
strength to answer her, and he simply smiled back, 
saymg,. *Nay’. Ami when she came back in the 
evening there were already arormd Moorthy, Parish 
Rachanna and Beadle Timmayya and Patd Rangi 
Gowda^ and Ikaht who had just come back from <me 
df hk touts. And Doii lau^ied and mocked at 
Moosthy, saying it was not for a Univar^ feSow to 
play afi i&eae grandma’s tiiU». But they n^ced him. 
Ajitd ttoe sitoto also thme the oth^ boys Kitto 
and Ranm and Postotost^s fieethaiamu and onr 
Seenu and Devam’s sem Sidibu, and Mocatixy sat 



amon^ them smiling and calm, saying a word,||now 
aiui again. But stroigth was going out o( his hl^eath 
and his face began to grow shiny and shrivelled, \\^d 
when dusk fell they all Mt him, axul it was ^nly 
Rangamma that went to sit near him for one mohtent 
in sUence. 'The great enemy is in us, Rangams^* 
said Moorthy, slowly, ‘ hatred is in us. If only we 
could not hate, if only we wt>uld s1k>w fearless, calm 
affection towards our fellow men, we would be stronger, 
and not only would the enemy yield, but he would be 
converted. If 1, I alone, could love Bad^ Khan, I 
am sure our cause would win. Maybe — I shall Iwe 
him — ^with your blessings! ’ Rangamma did not undo'- 
stand this^. neither, to tell you the truth, did any of 
us. We would do harm to no living creature. But to 
love Bad^ Khan — ^no, that was another thing. We 
would not insult him. We would not hate him. But 
we could not love him. How could we? He was not 
my uncle’s son, was he? And even if he were. . . . 

The next day Moorthy was weaker still. But Bhatta, 
furious that Moorthy was pretending to be {nous, tried 
to talk to him, and when Moorthy, smiling, just said, 
'Bhattar^, I am weak: I shall ex{^bm tl^ to you 
another time,’ Bhatta had then insulted him and had 
sworn he would beat the drum and doiounce this cat’s 
conversion to ascetidsm. But Moorthy rim|dy simJbd 
InuJc again, for love was growing in him. 

On the third day such exaltation came ovi^ lum 
he felt blanketed with the {nuiah and the cur. He 
fdt he could touch the stones an4 they would hung 
to his handle he fdt he could touch a aodte and it 
would spread its sheRering hood above hm. Jkft aa 
he rose he fdt such a dwamess enter his head that he 
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had to hdd to the wall to move, and when he sat 
down after the meaning prayers he f dt his heart beating 
itsdi away. His eyes dimmed and the whole temple 
seemed to shake and sink, and the fields rose up with 
crops and canals and all and stood in the air while the 
birds smned to screech in desolation. And as he lay 
back on his mat, a languco' filled his limbs and he fdt 
the earth beneath him Quaking and splitting. When 
he awoke he saw Rangamma and our Seenu and Ratna 
all in tears, and he moved his head and asked ‘ What’s 
all diis? ' and Rangamma, so happy that he had at last 
awakened freon his swotm, smiled back at him and 
said there was nothing the matter, and as he turned 
towards the courtyard he saw Pariah Rachanna an^ 
lingayya standing with joined pahm. Somethii^ was 
the matter, thought Moorthy, and holding to the piQar 
he slowly sat up, and he saw the sunshine flooding 
through the valley, while the bulls and buffaloes were 
husking paddy by the hay-stacks, and the canal water 
ran muddy as ever, and up the Bebbur Mound the 
empty footpath, quivering in the heat, ran up into 
the Sloifiingttm Giffee Estate. Thai suddenly he broke 
into a fit cd sobs, and diey stood round him and asked, 

* What’s the matter? What? * and Moorthy would not 
answer. For somewhere behind the dizzy blare was a 
diadow that seemed to wail like an mninous crow, and 
he broke mto sobs m rpite of himself. Then Ra^;amma 
toede axk orange from her sari-hem and offered it to 
Moorthy and Momthy kx&ed at it 

distfov^l^ • 

'An Qttmge. This a an c»an^ Rangimma. And 
1 camun an orai^pe,' he «ai^ and Ranga mm a 
he hat loin has reawm.’ But MooUhy 
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grew cali^, and he ssud, * Give me a little salted jiifatar. 
There is river water in this pot’ And as theyil-gave 
to him, he held the tumbler long in his hands, ami^^hen 
slowly lifting it up to his 14 », he drank one gulp, Ijthai 
another, and then another, and at each sip he se^ed 
to feel light coming to his eyes, and sudi perspira^hm 
poured out from him that he laid himself down and 
covered himself gently, and ^ank back to ideep, and 
Rangamma said to Ratna, ‘Sit in the courtyard, my 
daughter, and watch when he wakes. I have to go 
and cook.’ At which Ratna was so happy and so ptood 
that she sat by the Bull and began to pray. ‘ God, 
God,’ she said, ‘keep him strong and virtuous, and 
may he tigs out of this holier and greater; God, I dball 
offer ten coconuts and a kumkum worship. Gkxl, keep 
him alive for me.’ Then she rose and fell prostrate 
before the gods in the sanctum. 

By the evening, the critical period being over, 
Moorthy felt stronger and he said to Rangamma, 
‘Rangamma, if we had a bhajan this evening?’ and 
Rangamma said, ‘But Moorthy, you are weak’— 4o 
which Moorthy replied, ‘ No, I’m we^ no more. And 
if I am weak, Seenu will lead the bhajan,' And as 
dusk fell, Seenu lighted the oU-lamps of the sanctum, 
and going up the Promontory he rang the bdl and blew 
the conch, and men came from the Pmters’ Street and 
the Brahmins’ Street and the Weavers’ Street and the 
Pmiah Street; but Vasudev and Gangadhai^. were the 
only ones to come freon the Skeffingtem CaSt» Estate. 

But lathr, Bad^ Khan edme, too, to jmn theosu 

When bhajan was ova- and Seoiu was takmg 
round the camplmr^xnsa, Moorthy bbaoved how 
poor the brahmin comar was. NeiffiiiBr Patwati 
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Nanjundia ma Temjde Nanja|>pa nor St^toolmastar 
Devarayya were these, nor their wives nor their’ children. 
The short, round picture of Bhatta came to his mind 
but he put it away and thought of God. He would 
send out love where there was hatred and compassion 
where there was misery. Victory to the Mahatma! 

A peace so vital entoed his soul that the radiance 
of the earth filled him* till the soul shone like an 
deando: at dawn. 

The next morning he broke the fast, and lighter in 
limb and Ulster in soul, he walked out to preach the 
‘ Don’t-touch-the-Govemment campaign *. 



interrapts ^ and says such are not to he add, 

^ that'hatred should be out of our he|it8, 

and that the Mahatma says you mixst bve even 4pfur 
enemies. . • ^ | 

‘That’s for the Mahatma and you, Moorduil^>4 — 
not for us poor folk! When that cur Puttayya slipped 
through the night and plastered up the drain and let 
all the canal water into his^ fields and let mme get 
baked up in the sun, do you think kind words would 
go with him? Two slaps and he spits and he grunts, 
but he will never do that again.’ 

‘That must not be done, Rangii Gowda. Every 
enemy you create is like pulling out a lantana bush In 
your back yard. The more you puU out, the wMer 
'^■ou spresSd the seeds, and the tMcker becomes the 
lantwa growth. But every friend you create is Uke a 
jaanine hedge. You plant it, and it is than and bears 
flowers and you offer them to the gods, and the gods 
give them back to you and your women put them 
into their hair. Now, you see, you hit Puttayya and 
Puttayya goes and speaks of it to Madanna, and 
Madanna to Hmmanna, and Puttayya and Timmanna 
and Madanna will hedd vaigefulness against you and 
some day this veng^ulness wiffl hold forth in &e. But 
had you reasoned it out uddi Puttayya, maybe you 
would have emne to an agredmmt, and your 
water would go to your folds, and ids canjd water to 
bh fields.* 

‘ Learned master, art diis' rate I idKmld have to go 
and bow^down to every pariah and butthet and* hMead 
ol givii^ them a idee Hdong uddr my hudana iwkcli, 
I riioidd offer flowers and cocontds amd betd leavn 
in respect and say, " Pray fdough this fidd ffdaHwfae, 
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Maharaja! Fray, plough this field that-\^, Maha- 
raja! ” And I 'Should not howl at my wife and let 
my ‘son-in-law* go fooling with Concubine Siddi's 
daughter Mohini who’s just come of age. No, learned 
master, that is not just.’ 

‘ It’s a long story, Rang^ Gowda, and we shall speak 
of it another time. But you are a father of many 
children and ah esteemed Elder of your community , 
and of the whole village, and if you should take to 
the ways of the Congress, then others will follow you.’ 

‘ But, learned master, there’s nothing in common 
between what you were saying and this.’ 

‘ Most certainly. Range Gowda. One cannot become 
a member of the Congress if one will not preanise t(j 
practice ahimsa, and to speak Truth and to spin at 
least two thousand yards of yam per year.’ At which 
Range Gowda bursts out laughing again and says, 

‘ Then I too will have one day to sit and meditate, 
taking three cups of salted water per day! ’ mid 
Moorthy laughs witli him, and once they have talked 
over rents and law-courts and tlie doth of the peasants, 
Rang^ Gowda turns back to the subject and says, ‘ Do 
what you like, learned master. You know things better 
than I do, and I, I know you arc not a man to spat 
on our confidence in you. If you think I should become 
a member of the Congress, let me be a memba* of 
the Congress. If you want me to be a slave, I dudfi 
be your slave. All I know is that what you told me 
about the Mahatma is very fine, and the Mahatma is 
a holy man, and if jthe Mahatma says what*you say, 
iM the Mahatma’s word be the w^ of Qct^. And if 
diis buffalo will tram{de on k, may my limhs 
paralysed and my tongue dumb ami my fm* 



ever destroyed ! ’ Then MoorAy stands up and |hys it 
a no light matter to be a member of the ^ngrew and 
that every promise before the Congress is a pr^pise 
before the Mahatma and God, and Rang^ Gtwda 
interrupts him, saying, ‘Of course, of course. And 
this Rang^ Gowda has a golden tongue and a leather 
tongue, and what is uttered by the golden tongue is 
golden and sure, and what is uttered by the leather one 
is for the thief and concubine,’ and Moorthy says, 

‘ May the Mahatma’s blessings be with us,’ and- 
hurrying down the steps, he slips round to the Weavers’ 
Street, goes straight to the Weavers’ Elder Ramayya, 
and he says, ‘ Ramayya, will you be a member of the 
J’anchayat of all India?’; and Ramayya asks, ‘And 
what’s that, learned one? ’ and Moorthy sits down and 
explains it, and Ramayya says, ‘Oh, if the Patd is 
with you, the Panchayat is with him,’ and Moorthy 
says, ‘Then, I’ll go. I’ve still to see Potters’ Elder 
Siddayya’. And Potters’ Elder Siddayya, when he 
hears of the Mahatma and the Patel, says, ‘ Of course. 
I’m mth the Patel and the Panchayat,’ and then 
Moorthy thinks, ‘Now, this is going to be well,’ and 
rushes down the Pmiah quarter to see Radianna. But 
Rachanna is out mowing at the River-eaten field, and 
Rachanna’s wife is pounding rice, and she says, 
* Cknne and sit made, learned one, since you are tme 
ta, for the sun is hot outside,’ and Moorthy, who Irad 
never entered a pariah house— 4ie had alwa^ iqtoken to 
the pai^jhs iraai the gutter-dab— Mciotdiy thinks this h 
smneihing new, and with one foc^to the back and tmt 
loot to the fore, hf stands tronbfifig and undeddecl, 
and thim suddenly hurries iqr tiis st^ and caofises 
diredidd and squats on the earthm fkxs*. Bttt 
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Rachanna’s wife quicUy sweeps a comer, and spreads 
for him a wattle mat, but Moorthy, confused, blurts 
out, ‘ No, no, no, no,’ and he looks this ade and that 
and thinks surely there is a carcass in the back yard, 
and it’s surely being skinned, and he smells the stench 
of hide and the stench of pickled pigs, and the roof 
seems to shake, and all the gods and aU the manes of 
. heaven seem to cry out against him, and his hands steal 
mechanically to the holy thread, and holding it, he 
feels he would like to say, ‘ Hari-Om, Hari-Om ’. But 
Rachanna’s wife has come back with a little milk in a 
shining brass tumbler, and placing it on the floor with 
stretched hands, she says, ‘Accept this from fliis poor 
hussy! ’ and slips back belund the com-l8ns; and* 
Moorthy says, ‘ I’ve just taken coffee, Lingamma . . 
but ^e interrapts him and says, ‘ Touch it, Moorthappa, 
touch it only as though it were offered to the gods, and 
we shall be sanctified’; and Moorthy, with many a 
trembling prayer, touches the tumbler and brings it to 
his lips, and takmg one sip, lays it aside. 

Meanwhile Rachanna’s two grandchildren come in, 
and gazing at Moorthy, they run into the back yard, and 
thm Madanna’s children come, and then Madanna’s 
vdfe, pestle in hand, and Madanna’s wife’s sster and 
her two>monthsold brat in her arms, and then all the 
wcancn and all the children of the pariah quarter crane 
»id dt in Rachanna’s central veranda and dtey all gaze 
silently at Mcrarthy, as though the sacred eagk: had 
suddenly appeared in the heavms. Then Moorthy feds 
this is the right moment to talk, and stmi^l^taih^ fak 
back, he raises his head and says, 'listers, firran today 
onwards I want ymir help. Ihete is a huge B^mchayat 
of all India ctdled the Congress, and diat Cmgtm' 
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bf^ngs to 'the Mahatma, and the Mahatma says every 
vilh^e in this country must have a Panchayat likf^ that, 
and everybody who will become a member of that 
Panchayat will spin and practice ahimsa and speilfc the 
truth.’ At this Rachanna’s wife says, ‘ And wha| will 
it give us, learned one? ’ and Moorthy says somdhing 
about the foreign Government and the heavy taxations 
and the poverty of the peasants, and they all say, ‘ Of 
course, of course,’ and then he says, ‘I ask you: will 
you spin a hundred yards of yam per day?’ But 
Madanna’s wife says, ‘ I’m going to have a child,’ and 
Satanna’s wife says, ‘ I’m going for my brother’s 
marriage,’ and her sister says, ‘ I’ll spin if it will bring 
• money. ‘ I don’t want cloth like Timmayya and 
Madayya get with all their turning of the wheel,’ and 
ClKnnayya’s daughter says, ‘ I shall spin, learned 
master, I shall spin. But I shall offer my cloth to the 
Mahatma when he comes here,’ at which all the 
women laugh and say, ‘Yes, the Mahatma will come 
here tb sec your pretty face,’ and the children who bad 
climbed on the rice-sacks cry out, ‘ I too will turn the 
rattle. Master, I too ’. And Moorthy feels this is awful, 
and nothing could be done with these women; so, 
standing up, he asks, ‘ Is there no one among you who 
can spin a hundred yards of yam per day? ’ And from 
this comer and that voices rise.imd Moorthy sap, ‘ Then 
come forward and tell me if you can hdie an oath before 
the goddess that you will spin at least 9, hundred yards 
<d yarn per day,’ and they all cry out, ‘ No. oaffi before 
the goddess! if we dtuiTt keep it, who will bear her 
anger?’ * , 

Then Moorthy feels so desperate that he sap to 
Rachanna’s wife, ‘And yon, Rachanna’s wife?’ and 
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Rachanna’s wife says, ‘ If my husband says* Sjrin ”, I 
shall spin, learned one*. And Moorthy says he will 
come back again in the evening, and mop^g his fore- 
head, he goes down the steps and along the Pariah 
Street, and going up the Promontory, enters the temple, 
bangs the bell and, performing a circumambularion, 
asks blessings of the gods, and hurries back home to 
speak about it all to Rangamma. 

But as he goes up the steps something in him says 
‘ Nay,’ and his hair stands on end as he remembers the 
tumbler of milk and the pariah home, and so he calk 
out, ‘ Rangamma, Rangamma! ’ and Rangaunma says, 

‘ I’m coming,’ and when she is at the threshold, he says 
he has for the first time entered a pariah house and 
asks if he is permitted to enter; and Rangamma says, 

‘ Just come the other way round, Moorthy, and there’s 
still hot water in the cauldron and fresh clothes for the 
meal So Moorthy goes by the back yard, and when 
he has taken his bath and clothed himself, Rangamma 
says, ‘ Maybe you’d better change your holy thread,’ 
but Moorthy says, ‘Now that I must go there every 
day, I cannot change my holy thread every day, can 
I? ’ and Rangamma says only, ‘ I shall at least give you 
a little Ganges water, and you can take a spoonful of it 
each time you’ve touched them, can’t you?’ So 
Moorthy says, ‘As you will,’ and taldng the Ganges 
water he feels a fresher breath flowing through him, 
and lest anyone should ask about his new adventure, 
he goes to the riverside after dinner to rit and think 
and pray. Mtei al^ a brahmin is a brahmin; aster! 

And when desk fell over the river, Moorthy hasrily 
finished his abluticNns, and after he iSad sat at his evening 
meditatiotts, he ruriied back htsne, and afto: taking 
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only a banana and a cup of milk, he rushed off again 
to the Pariah Night School that Seenu held the 
Panchayat Hall every evening. And when Seenu |teard 
of the Congress Committee to be founded, his miputh 
touched his ears in joy, and he said he would wakifc up 
Kittu and Subbu and Post-Office-House Ramu from 
their inactivity. Moorthy said that would be fine and 
he went out to see Rachanna, who was sitting by the 
veranda, sharpening his sickle in the moonlight, and 
with him were Siddanna and Madanna and Lingayya, 
and when they heard about the Congress Committee, 
they all said, ‘ As you please, learned master ’. — ‘ And 
your women? ’ asked Moorthy. — ‘ They will do as we 
,do,* said 'Rachanna, and Moorthy went again to the 
Potters’ Street and the Weavers’ Street, and they all 
said, ‘ If the Elder says “ Yes ”, and the Patel says 
“ Yes ”, and the Pcinchayat says “ Yes ”, what else have 
we to say? ’ And then he went home and told the whole 
thing to Rangamma and she too said, ‘ Of course, of 
couise’. And Seethamma and Ratna said, ‘Splendid 
— a Congress Committee here,’ and Moorthy said, ‘ We 
shall begin work straight off’. 

The next morning he went and recounted the whole 
thing to Rang^ Gowda, and Rang& Gowda said, ‘I 
am your slave ’. Then Moorthy said, ‘ We diall hold 
a meeting today ’ — and Rang^ Gowda said, ‘ Of 
coarse ’. — * Then this evening,’ said Moorthy. — ‘ As you 
I^ease, learned one,’ answered Rang& (^wda — and 
Moorffty then said, ‘We shall hold a gods’ processiem 
and then a bhajan, and fhen we^^ball elect the Com- 
mittee’. And as gening came, Hborthy and Seenu 
and Ramu and Kittu were all busy wtudiu^ the gods 
aiul knitting the flowers and oiling the wicks and fib^ 
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the crowns, and as night fell the procession moved on 
and people came out with camphor and coconuts, and 
Seenu took them and offered them to the gods, and 
Ramu shouted out, ‘ This evening there’s bhajan ’, and 
everybody was so happy that before the procesnon was 
back in the temple, Range Gowda was already seated 
in the mandap explaining to Elder Ramayya and to 
Elder Siddayya and to* others around them about 
weaving and ahimsa and the great, great Ck>ngress. 
And they all listened to him wiih respect. When 
Moorthy entered they all stood up, but Moorthy said, 

‘ Oh, not this for me! ’ and Range Gowda said, ‘ You 
are our Gandhi,’ and when everybody laughed he went 
on: ‘There is nothing to laugh at, brothejs. He is 
oiu: Gandhi. The state of Mysore has a Maharaja^ 
but that Maharaja has another Maharaja who is in 
London, and that one has another one in Heaven, and 
so everybody has his own Mahatma, and this Moorthy, 
who has been caught in our knees playing as a child, 
is now grown*up and great, and he has wisdom in him 
and he will be our Mahatma,’ and they all said, ‘ So 
he is! ’ And Moorthy felt such a quiet exaltation rfce 
to his. throat that a tear escaped and ran down his 
cheek. Then he looked back towards the bright god in 
the sanctum, and closed his eyes and sent up a prayer, 
and, whispering to himself, ‘ Mahatma Gandhi Id jai! ’ 
he rang the bell and spoke to them of iq)inning and 
ahimsa and Truth. And then he asked, ‘ Who amc^ 
you will join the Panchayat? ’ and voices came fnam 
the sudra comer and^tthc pariah comer and thc*ferahmin 
comet apd die weavers’ comer, and to each one of 
duan he saic4 ‘ Stand before tte ^ and vow you wiH 
never break the law,’ and some said they adced nothing 
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of the gods,’ and others said, ‘ We don’t know whether 
we have the strength to keep it up,’ and then I^ng^ 
Gowda grew wild and shouted, ‘ If you are the so&s of 
your fathers, stand up and do what this leamed^boy 
says,’ and Range Gowda’s words were such a tebror 
to them that one here and one there went up bc|ore 
the sanctum, rang the bell and said, ‘ My Master, I 
shall spin a hundred yards of 'yam per day, and I shall 
practise ahimsa, and I shall seek Truth,’ and they fell 
prostrate and asked for the blessings of the Mahatma 
and the gods, and they rose and crawled back to their 
seats. But when it comes to the pariahs, Rachanna 
says, ‘ We .shall stand out here and take the vows,’ and 
jt this Moorthy is so confused that he does not know 
what to do, but Range Gowda says, ‘ Here in the 
temple or there in the courtyard, it is the same god 
you vow before, so go along ! ’ And Rachanna and 
Rachanna’s wife, and Madanna and Madanna’s wife 
swear before the god from the courtyard steps. 

And when it is all over, Rang^ Gowda says, 
‘ Moorthappa will be our president,’ and everybody 
says, ‘ Of course, of course ’. Then Seenu turns towards 
Rang^ Gowda and says, ’ And Rangi Gowda our 
Super-President and Protector,’ and everybody laughs, 
and Rangi CJowda says, * Protector! yes, Protector of 
the village fowl! ’ Then Scena says, ‘ Rangainma will 
be the third member,’ but Rangamma says, * No, no,’ 
and Moorthy says, ‘ We need a woman in the Committee 
for the Congress is for the weak and the lowly*; and 
tlmn et^body says, ‘ Rai%amma,eSay yes ! ’ and Ran- 
gamma says ‘ Yes ’. ^ And Moorthy then tuna towards 
the pmiahs and says, * One among you! * and that 
dmre is such a silence that a moving ant could be heard, 
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and then Moorthy says, ‘Come, Rachanna, you have 
suffered mxich, and you shall be a member,’ and 
Rachanna says, ‘ As you will, learned master! ’ And 
then Moorthy says, ‘ Seenu is our fifth member,’ and 
Rangi Gowda says, ‘ Every Rama needs an Anjanayya, 
and he’s your fire-tailed Hanuman,’ and they all laugh, 
anJ so Moorthy and Rang^ Gowda and Rangamma 
and Rachanna and Seeftu become the Congress Fan- 
chayat Committee of Kanthapura. 

And two days later Moorthy made a list of members 
and twenty-three were named, and five rupees and 
twelve annas were sent to the Provincial Congress 
Committee. And one morning everybody was told that 
in Rangamma’s blue paper was a picture oi Mo6rth]j[. 
And everybody went to Rangamma and said, ‘ Show 
it to me! ’ and when Rangamma .gave them the paper, 
they looked this side and that, and when they came 
to the picture, they all exclaimed, ‘ Oh, here he is — 
and so much like him too! ’ And then they all said, 
‘ Our Moorthy is a great man, and they speak of him 
in the city and we shall work for him,’ and from th«i 
onwards we all began to spin more and more, and 
more and mcarc, and Moorthy sent bundles and bundles 
of yam, and we got saris and bodice cloths and dhotis, 
and Moorthy said the Mahatma was very pleased. 
Maybe he would remanber us! 



W HEN BHATTA heard of the Congress Committee, 
he said to himself, * No^ this is bad business,’ and 
seated on the veranda, he began to think and think, and 
the fair carts rolled by and the dust settled down, and 
the noise of the snoring cattle comes from the byre, 
and the bats began to screech and screech, and from 
the Bebbur Mound rose the wailings of the jackals, and 
eveUf the moon plumped up above the Kenchamma 
Hill, and ^ill Bhatta sat on the veranda thinking. There 
must be an end to this chatter. If not, the very walls 
of Kanthapura will crackle and fall before the year is 
out. What with his fastings and his loob, Moorthy 
was holding sway over the hearts of the pcojde. And 
even the Swami’s excommunication did nothing to stop 
it. Well, well, he said to himself, every squirrel has his 
day, and now for every Congress member the interest 
will go up to i 8 and 20 per cent. And no kind words 
either—ah, my sons!— and no getting away frep law 
courts. Pariah Lingayya has his Big-bund field in 
mortgage, and if he does not pay up this harvest-time, 
he will have not a rag-wide left. And there will be 
no accepting, ‘ Just a week, master. Just a week more, 
say ten days, and this gold-flower in guarantee. . . 
None oi this any more.* Then there k Madanna’s 
coconut-gaijien, and Pandit Venbhediia^s Bcbbur-field, 
dtoug^ with the briflimins it’s not such easy bmdness. 
‘Wen, well, every squirrd will have his day,* re- 
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peated Bhatta to himself. ‘But Temple Rangappa is 
still with me, and Patwari Nanjundia and Schoolma^er 
Devarayya, and, of course, Rama Chetty and Subba 
Ghetty. And they are all with me and the Swami, and 
against aU this pariah business. And there is Venkamma 
too.’ And at the thought of Venkamma an idea came 
into his head like a cart-light in the dark, an auspicious, 
happy idea, and he said, i 1 shall find a bridegroom for 
her daughta*, and she will be always with us, and what 
with her tongue and her tail, she will set fire where we 
want ’. And at this Bhatta felt so happy that he began 
to search in his mind for this bridegroom and that 
bridegroom, and he said, there was Shanbhog 
Ramanna of Chann^halli, and Astrologer Seetha- 
ramiah of Rampur, and then of course there wj 5 
Advocate Seenappa. 

‘ Seenappa,’ he repeated to himself, ‘ he’s just lost his 
wife. And very soon, when I have to go and speak 
about the new harvests, he will speak about marriage, 
and I shall say there b a fine girl in Kanthapura, and 
he will say, “ Is she ripe for marriage? ” and I shall 
say, “ She will ccnne home in a few weeks’ time,” and 
that will do it, and Voikamma will be so happy to 
have an advocate for a son-in-law. “ After all, 
Venkamma, what does it matter whether it b first 
marriage or a second marriage? What we ask b that 
your daughter will have enough to eat, and be blessed 
with many children, and perform all the ntes, bn’t it? 
Seenappa b thirty-four, but you would say he b twenty- 
<me if you saw hiny and he has mdy three lihildren, 
and one of them b socm to be married and will go 
away to her mothen-in-law’s, mi your dai^ih^ wifl 
have tlK two god-like chiMren to hw vdth. What do 
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you say to that, Venkamma?’* And Venkam^a will 
answer, “Of course! Of course! Bhattar^, ^^atever 
you say will be done,” and Seenappa will be so Ihappy; 
after all a mother-in-law in Kanthapura, and sb near 
his wet lands too . . . and this Bhatta will Itiinself 
perform the marriage, and the Swami will bless them.’ 

‘ That is a fine idea,’ concluded Bhatta, and as he 
went in and groped for his bed, he felt such joy rise to 
his heart that he woke up his wife and said, ‘ Come, 
don’t sleep!’, and when she muttered, ‘Oh, let me 
sleep,’ he said, ‘ Oh, be a wife! ’ and she said she was 
tired; but Bhatta said he was happy and Venkamma’s 
daughter would be married to Advocate Seenappa, and 
she said, ‘«And what does that matter to me?’ Mean- 
while the child woke up, and when she had rock^ it 
to sleep again, she slipped into his bed, and chattering 
fool that she was, she said he had never loved her as 
on that night. 

And when the morning came, he rushed to the river 
and back, and then to Venkamma’s house; but there 
was no Venkamma yet, and he said he would come 
back, and he went home and was hardly seated for 
meditation than Venkamma arrives important as a 
buffalo, and she says, * What’s it, Bhattar^, that )vu 
honour us with your viat? ’ and Bhatta says, ‘ Oh, 
nothing at all. It is only about a horoscope I’ve in 
hand, and maybe it would go with Ranga’s’. And 
Venkamma cries out, ‘ Oh, Bhattari, you wHl save my 
honour and the honour of my family, if you manage 
it,’ and *Bhatta says, ‘ OB, never, mind, Voikamma, 
after all eVbry pioi^ member of the comhiunity has 
duties towards every other, and if yom daughter was 
not married in time, maybe, nobody wHl marry my 
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daughter cither,’ and Venkamma is. so happy that she 
begins to weep, and Bhatta’s wife comes and says, ‘ Oh, 
don’t weep, aunt. The will of the gods shall te done,’ 
and Venkamma rises up and says, ‘ May Kenchamma 
bless you ! ’ 

And on her way back home she meets Rangamma, 
and looking away she spits behind her, and then she 
secs Temple Rangappa’s* wife Lakshamma, and she says 
the marriage is for Sravan, and Lakshamma says ‘ Thcn^ 
we shall have laddu this year? ’ and Venkamma sAy&, 

‘ Laddu and pheni,' and by the evening everybody in 
the village says, ‘ Venkamma’s daughter, Ranga, has 
at last found a husband, sister! ’ — ‘ Where does he come 
from? ’ asks Nose-scratching Nanjamma oS Satam m a. 
— ‘ Oh, it seems he is from a well-to-do family. May 
the goddess bless the girl. If not, what should we have 
seen before we closed our eyes? ’ — ^And people say, 

‘ Well, Venkamma is going to have a rich son-in-law,* 
— and Postmaster Suryanarayana’s wife Akkamma 
says, ‘ My Putta will sing: “ For what deed in my past 
life have you sought me in this, my lord? ” ’ — and 
Satamma says, ‘ Your Putta sings it so well, sister ’ — 
and Putta feels so pleased that she begins to hum the 
song to herself, twisting the wet sari, and everybody 
says, ‘Go on, Putta, go on!’ and she begins it, and 
they all leave the clothes on the stones and follow her, 
and when she stops, Ratna, who never could ^g these 
songs, says as though only to her mother, ‘ 1 shall sing 
them an En^Mt song,’ at which Satamma says, ‘ Enough 
of tlm. Let our ^marriages at least be according to 
the andent ways,’ and Subbam^ and* Glunnamma 
say they wBl put on the blue am broad-filigree Benares 
saii, a^ young Kamalamma mys die will wear the 



Dharmawar sari in peacock blue, and Venkat^ma {eels 
such esteem around her that she says to her^U* ‘ Ah, 
you widows, you will not even lick the remnaf^t leaves 
in the dust-bin, you polluted widows. . . j 

But when the marriage-day draws near, sh); sends 
her elder daughter to every house, saying, ‘TeH them 
you shall not light your Mtchen fires for one whole 
week, and, if you like, for teft whole days. I am not 
marrying my daughter to Advocate Seenappa for 
nothing.’ And everybody asks, ‘ I think it’s an advocate 
your sister is marrying? ’ and Vcnkamma’s elder 
daughter says, ‘ Yes, our Ranga is the most fortunate 
of us all; his father owns three villages and a coconut- 
garden, and a small coffee plantation in Mysore, and 
their family is called the Bell-people, as his grandfather 
distributed holy bells to every guest that stayed wth 
them.’ And Satamma says, ‘ My daughter had not 
that luck,’ and Nanjamma says, ‘My daughter hadn’t 
that luck either.’ But on the first day, as the bride- 
groom’s procession came along, and we all stood by the 
village gate, with coconuts and kumkum water to 
welccone him, what should we see but a middle-aged 
man, with two fallen teeth and a big twisted moustache. 
But Venkamma said he was only twenty-five, and he 
had married at seventeen, and his dder daughter was 
only seven years old, but we all knew that it came out 
of Venkamma’s head. But Bhatta said he was only 
about thirty, and that he earned at least diree hundred 
rupees a month; that he had sixty acres cd wet land 
and two liundred dcres of dry lando and diat h& nsten 
wore half-sder gold Jbelts and diamond ear-rinp and 
I%armawar saris, and that they gave the Inide a fuB 
seer gold belt; and it was said they would give us a 
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French sovereign each, and indeed every 'woman of 
Kanthapura was given a French sovereign.. And what 
a party the marriage was, with jokes and feasts and 
festive lights, and we all said, ‘ This Bhatta and 
Vcnkamma are not so wicked after all,’ and Bhatta 
said to Venkamma, ‘ Let everybody be well satisfied,’ 
and Vcnkamma said, ‘So they shall be!’ and every 
pariah and cur in Kanthapura was satisfied. Only 
Moorthy wandered by the river all day long, and when 
dusk fell and evening came he stole back home, 
hurried over the meal that Rangamma served, spread, 
his bedding and laid himself down, thinking. How, 
how is one an outcastc? 



K artik ha& come to Kanthapura, sisters — Kartik has 
come with the glow oi hghts and the unpressed 
footsteps of the wandering gods; white lights from clay- 
trays and red lights from copper-stands, and diamond 
lights that glow from the bowers of entrance-leaves; 
lights that glow from banana-trunks and mango twigs, 
yellow light behind white leaves, and green Hght behind 
jeUow le^es, and white light behind green leavK; and 
night curls through the shadowed streets, and hissing 
over bellied boulders and hurrying through dallying 
drains, night curls through the Brahmin Street and the 
Pariah Street and the Potters’ Street and the Weavers’ 
Street and flapping through the mango grove, hangs 
clawed for one moment to the giant pipal, and then 
shooting across the broken fields, dies quietly into the 
river — and gods walk by lighted streets, blue gods and 
quiet gods and bright-eyed gods, and even as they walk 
in transparent flesh the dust gently ^ks back to the 
earth, and many a child in Kanthapura mts bte into 
the night to see the crown of this god and that god, 
and how many a god has chariots with steeds white 
. as, foam and queens so bi%ht that the eyes i^ut them- 
selves in fear lest they be blinded. Kartik m a month 
of the gods, and as the gods pass by the IVirtters’ Street 
and the Weavers’ Street, fights am fit to see them pass 
by. Kartik is a month of lii^ts, imtaa, and is Kahtfaa- 
pura when the dusk falls, chUdmn rush to the sanctum 



flame and the kitchen fire, and with broom grass and 
fuel chips and coconut rind Acy peel out fire and light 
day-pots and copper candelabras and glass lamps. 
Children light Aem all, so that when darkness hangs 
droopng down Ae eaves, gods may be seen passing 
by, blue gods and quiet gods and bright-eyed gods. 
And as Aey pass by, Ae dust sinks back into Ac earA, 
and night cmk again Arough Ae shadows of the streets. 
Oh! have you seen Ae gods, sister? 


Then when Ae night is on Ais dde of Ae day, and 
Ae Kartik lights have Aed down, a child awakes ug 
here and begins to cry and a cough is heard Aere, and 
in Suryanarayana’s house a lantern is seen in Ae court- 
yard, and the beat of feet is heard here and Ae hushed 
voices of men and women are heard Aere. Then tluare 
is a fuss and a flutto* in Rangamma’s house, and every- 
one rubs Ae eyes and asks, ‘ Sister, who is dying? 
Sister, who is dying? * and Nanjamma says to , her 
neighbour Ratnamma, ‘ And old Ramakrishnayya? We 
saw him <mly yesterday evening at Ae river, and be 
looked so a^le and healAy,’ and Postmaster Surya- 
oarayaimV wife Satamma says, *No, surely it is the 
heart trouble of Rangamma,' and then cmnes the roar 
of Waterfall Venkamma, 'Ah, you will eat hbod and 
mud X said, you widow, and hexc you are! *; and PanAt 
Venkatedua's daughter-in-law Lakshmi takes her 
lanUatn and ruAes to Venkamma and says, * A&d what 
is it, Veniamnnaa? daughter of the^ mother-in- 
law, what is it but that this pariah-pcAutm: has had royal 
visits?’ — ^'But wAat h it, Venkamma, wAat?’— 
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you are a nice one too, and three kgs of a bedijtead plus 
one makes four, does it or does it not, my ds^ughter? * 
And seeing Hmmanuna and Satamma she sato, * Oh, 
don’t you see the policeman at the steps? ’ aid Hm- 
mamma swings the lantern, and beneatih the\bul^g 
veranda stones is seen the gaunt figure of a polWman, 
and one by one as the men rise up and gather in the 
Post-Oifice*House courtyard, the children wake up and 
rush to the hanging lanterns, broom grass and cattk 
grass in hand, and our Seenu says ‘ I’ll go,’ and as he 
gathers his shawl and goes to Rangamma’s door the 
policeman says he has no permisrion to let anyone in, 
and Seetharam comes along and Dor& and Ramaima 
and the elders, and everybody gathers in the courtyard 
Iialf covered and half awake, while from this lane and 
that lane rises the thin dust of Kartik lights re-lit. 

And there is noise in this part of Rangamma’s house 
and that, and there comes the regular cry of Ran- 
gamma’s mother: ’ Oh, anners, sinners, to have this in 
our old age!’ and Ramakrishnayya comes and spits 
across the courtyard and behind him comes Rar^^amma, 
a shawl thrown over her shoulders, and then there is 
seen a light in the front room and Surappa says, * We 
cannot see anything from here — ce»ne let us go up to 
Sami’s,’ and we all rush up there and standii^ on riie 
veranda we see what is happening in Moenth/s room. 
Over against the cracked wall Moorthy is standing, a 
bright light falling on his tight-lipped face, and the 
Pc^ce Inspector, a short, round man, is standing beride 
him, a %)ote-book in bis hand, bi the middk of die 
room is a heap of bodks and chjtrkas and cotton and 
folded doth, {xdkemen In dress are tumh^' them 
tins ride and that, smd trunks are lakl and bmees 
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sure sHt through, and sometimes there is laughter. The 
voice of the Police Inspector is not he«d. But im>w 
ami agadn we see Mooirthy’s head nodding — he merely 
nods and nods and seems td smile at nothing. 

The Police Inspector then tiuns towards Badi Khan, 
who is now seen clearly in the lantern light, and shouts, 

* ffind this man! ’ and when they are beginning to pull 
out ropes from their belts, there is noise in the street 
below, and there comes Rang^ Gowda, Mada and a 
lantern with him, and when he sees the policeman, he 
says something to Mada, and Mada goes away, and 
before the cock has time to crow three times, there is 
Pariah Rachanna and Madanna and Lingayya and 
Lingayya’s woman, and they all gather at Rangamma’s 
door and cry out, ‘H^i! HMi! What are you doing 
with our master? * and the policeman ^outs, ‘ H^, shut 
up, you sons of my woman! * — ‘ Hi, hi, do you think 
we are going to be silent because of your beards and 
batons . . ‘ If you are not silent, you will get a 

marriage greeting today!’ — and Rachanna says, ‘Ah, 
I’ve seen your dders, you son of my concubine, and I 
see . . .’ — ^And at this the policeman grows so 
wild that he waves his lathi and Rachanna cmnes for- 
ward and says, * Hi, beat me if you have the cour^! ’ 
and Rangamma l eans out oi the veranda darkness iiito 
the star%bt and says, ‘Hi, Rachanna, this must not 
be dtme! ’ and Rachanna says, ‘ Add what is to be doim, 
Mother? They are going to take away our master! * 
And Rangi Oowda says something to Msuda and Mada 
says scanetlung to Rachanna*attd Rachanna sstys soane- 
tbkig in dm ear rd* everyone, and 'udren Mooithy is 
seen on ibe threihokl, the hri^* hg^t of tike pdke 
lanttsn iaBhif on Ids knht fare, Rachtuma cries out 
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* Mahatma Gandhi ki jm!* and the poficenu^ rushes 
at them and bangs them with his ladd and iqM^anna 
quavers out the louder, * Gandhi Mahatma jai! * 
and other policemen come and bzmg them too, |md the 
women raise such a clamour and cry that th4 crows 
and bats set up an obsequial wail, and the splarrows 
join them from the roofs and eaves and the cattle rise 
up in the byre and the creaking of their bones is heard. 

' And then men rush from this street and that street, 
and the Police Inspector seeing this hesitates before 
ccuning down, and Rachanna barks out again, 

* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! * And the Police Iniqiector 
shouts, ‘Arrest that swine!’ and when they come to 
arrest hinv everybody gets round him and says, ‘No, 
w’e’U not give him up’. And the Police Inspector 
orders, ‘Give them a licking,’ and from this side and 
that there is the bang of the lathi and men shriek and 
women weep and the children begin to cry and groan, 
and more and more men go forward towards Moorthy, 
and more policemen beat them, and then Mooithy says 
something to the Police Inspector and the Police 
Inspector nods his head, and Moorthy comes along the 
veranda and says ‘ Brothers! ’ and there is such a rilmce 
that the Kartik l%ht8 glow brighter. ‘ Brothers, in the 
name of the Mahatma, let Jhare be peace and love 
and order. As long as there is a God in Heaven and 
purity in our hearts evil cannot toudi us. We lude 
nothing. We hurt none. And if these gentlemoi want 
to arrest us, let them. Give yourself up to them. Ittat 
is the true sfnrit of the SalyagraM. The Mahatma - 
here the Pohce Inspectcn- drags hiih back bmtaSy, Imt 
Mooithy oontinuesH-^ Ihe M^Aatma has often gone to 
priscm . . .*-^d the Police IisqiectcKr gett so angry 
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at this, that he gives a slap on Mooithy^s face, but 
Moorthy stuids firm and says nothing. Then suddenly 
Ratdianna shoute out from below, * Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai! Come, brothers, come ! ’ and he rudhtes up 
the steps towards Moorthy, and suddenly, in sinister 
omen, all the Kartik lights seemed quenched, clay pots 
and canddabras and banana trunks and house after 
house became dark, and* something so sinister kicked , 
our backs that we all rush up behind Rachanna crying, 

* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! * and now the police catch 
Rachanna and the one behind him and the one behind 
the one who was behind him, and they spit on them and 
bind them with ropes, while at the other end of the 
courtyard is seen Rangamma, Badi Khan beside hcj^ 
Then the Police Inspector thinks this is the right time 
to come down, for the lights were all out and the 
leaders all arrested, and as Moorthy is being dragged 
down the steps Rachanna’s wife and Madanna’s wife 
and Sampanna’s wife and Papamma and Sankamma 
and Veeramma come forward and cry out, ‘ Oh, give 
us back our men and our master, our men and our 
ma^er,* but the Police Inspector says, ‘Give them a 
shoe^ower,’ and the policemen kick them in the back 
and cm the head mid in the stomach, and while 
Rachanna’s wife is crying, Madanna’s wife is squatted 
against a wall and her breasti squeezed. And Rai^fe 
Gov^, wlm has stood silent by the tamarind, when 
he sees this rushes down and, stick in hand, gives erne 
bang on the head of a policeman, smd the policeman 
tinks down» and there is sifth a clamour tiliat 
the PdHce shouts, ‘I&peme the eftiwd! ’ and 

he dips nmnd tiie byre with Moorthy befme him, while 
poilicanea beat the crowd tlm tide and tirnt tide, and 
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groans and moans and cries and shouts amf coug^ 
and oaths and bangs and kicks are heard, wn^ th«re 
is heard, ’ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! Mahatma\Gandhi 
ki jai! ’ 

And this time it was from the brahmin quarip that 
the shouts came, and policemen ruriied towards die 
brahmins and beat them, and old Ramanna and Doii 
^ came forward and said, *Wt too are Gandhi’s men, 
beat us as much as you like,’ and die policemen beat 
them till they were flat on the floor, mud in their 
mouths and mist in their eyes, and as the dawn Mras 
rising over the Kenchamma Hill, faces dould be seen, 
and men became silent and women became sobless, 
gnd with«ropes roimd their anns seventeen mm were 
marched through the streets to the Santur Police 
Station, by the Karwar Road and round the Skeffington 
Coffee Estate and down the Tippur Valley and up the 
Santur Mound, and as the morning cattle were gdmg 
out to the fields, and the wmnen were admtiing the 
threriiolds for a Kartik morning, faoahmins and pariahs 
and potters and weavers were marched into the Police 
Station — seventeen men of Kanthapura were named 
and locked behind the bars. And the policemen 
twisted thdr arms and beat than on thdr knuckles, 
and spat into Iheir mouths, and when they haA slapped 
and banged and lacked, tl^ let them out one by one, 
one by one they let them out, and they afi marclMMi 
back to Kanthapura, aU but Momrthy. ifim riwy pot 
iido a mommg bus, and with oat poScemui on tlie 
right aiid one policenum ’)cni ttee |eft they auried him 
away to Karwar. ,We wept and we prayed, and sm 
vowed and we fast^, and naybe die gods wocM hear 
tm feeble voices. Who woidd hear a8» K nctf they? 



The gods indeed did hear our feeble voices, for this 
advocate and diat advocate came and said, ‘1 shall 
defend him,’ vakils and advocates and barristers came 
and said, ‘And we shall plead for him,’ and the 
students formed a Defence C!onunittee and raised a Huge 
meeting, and copper and silver flowed into the collection 
plate, and merchants came and said, ‘And here we 
are when money is needed’. And when Moorthy 
heard of all this, he said, ‘ That is not for me. Between* 
Truth and me none shall come,’ and Advocate 
Ranganna went and saw him and said. ‘ Moorthy ! The 
Red-man’s judges, they are not your uncle’s grandsons,’ 
and Moordiy simply said, ‘ If Truth is one, all men 
are one before It,’ and Ranganna said, ‘Judges are 
not for Truth, but for Law, and the Englidi are nSt 
for the brown skin but for the white, and the Govem- 
moxt is not with the people but with the police ’. And 
Moorthy listoted to all this and said, ‘ If that is so, it 
will have to change. Truth will have to change it. I 
shall q>eak that which Truth prompteth, and Truth 
neededi no defence,’ and Ranganna spoke this of cor- 
ruption and diat about prejudice, but Truth, Truth, 
and Truth was all that Moor^y said, and old Ranganna, 
who had grown grey with law on his tongue, got so 
wild that he banged the piiscai door belund him and 
muttered to himsdf, ‘To the mire with you! ’ 

And came Sadhu Narayan who h^ renounced 
hair and home and was practiang meditathm on the 
faaaito ol die Vedavathy, and he said, * Moorthy, you 
ans a tMrave soul and a hdy^souL And thereds in you 
the ti Ood^ and may He protec^iytHi always. 

But Ras^inaa mutes and mSi, ** I cannot chanfe 
hu heart. You me a religious man, go and qpeak to 
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him,” and I came to see you. I have ndther |iair nor 
hmne, and I have come to tell you, thisXia not 
just. Defend one must against evil; k not,| where 
is rcnoimcement, continence, austerity, and the ijcontrol 
of breath? ’ To which Moorthy says, ‘ You are holy 
man, Sadhuji, and I touch your feet in reverence. But 
if Truth needs a defence, God Himself would need one, 
for as the Mahatma says, Truth is God, and I want no 
'soul to come between me and Truth.’ And Sadhu 
Narayan speaks about the world and its wheels and the 
clayey corruption of men, but Moorthy always says 
Truth, Truth, and Truth, and Sadhu Narayan up 
to go and he says, ‘ May at least my blessings be on 
you ! ’ an(^ Moorthy falls at his feet and holds them 
id grateful respect. 

And it was only after this that Sankar, our Sankar, 
who was the Secretary of the Karwar Congress Com* 
mittee, comes and says, ‘Well, Moorthy, if such be 
your decision, my whole soul is with you. Gandhiji 
says, a Satyagrahi needs no advocates. He is his own 
advocate. And how many of us did go to pmem in 
192 1 and never had touched the shadow of an advocate. 
I am an advocate, you will say, but you know I am 
an advocate for only those who canned defend them* 
selves.’ And Moorthy says, ‘‘-Then if you agree with 
me, brother, there can be nothing cm my cons(i«ace,’ 
and Moorthy’s lips tremble and he falb at Sankar’s 
feet, but when Sankar lifts ium up, Moorthy saysi, ‘ No, 
brother, you are my dder and a housdioldfir. 1 a^eed 
your blessings.’ And Sankar says, ao it b, my 
hlesai^ am always with you’; add Momthy le^ aof 
exalted that he goes ito Sankar and onbraces Mm and 
aay^ ‘Mother, you are widi me?’ And Sankar says, 
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‘ I am Motib you, Moorthy,’ and then they »t for a 
while holding each other by the hand, and as the warder 
comes and ‘ Now it is time for you to go, sir,’ 
Sankar ri^ up and says, ‘ But 1 can hold meetings for 
you, Moorthy? ’ and Moorthy says, ‘ Of course, brother! ’ 
And Sankar goes straight to Advocate Rai^anna 
and Advocate Ranganna says, ‘ Certainly Then he 
sees Khadi-shop Dasappa«nd Dasappa says, ‘ Oh, most . 
certainly’* And then he sees the President of the 
College Union and this one saysj ‘We arc wherever 
you are,’ and so Sankar sends for his Volunteers and 
says, ‘ A meeting in the Gandhi maidan today,’ and 
Volunteer after Volunteer goes out to the cloth bazaar 
and the fish bazaar and the Bower bazaar and the graiji 
bazaar, and as the noon cools down, there is a huge 
crowd in the Gandhi maidan, and the Volimteers are 
there in khadi kurta and Gandhi-cap crying out, 

‘ Order, brother, order! Please take your seats, brother, 
please! * and Smikar goes up to the platform, and there 
is a huge ovation and Mahatma Gandhi ki jots, and 
Dasappa comes and there is an ovation again, and 
Advocate Ranganna cc»nes and there is an even greater 
ovation, for everybody knew he had lately thrown open 
his private tempk to the pariahs, and with folded hands 
people hymn up, ‘Vand^ Mataram’. Then they adl 
squ:^ dcnm and Sankar and Ranganna and Dasappa 
mdce speeches about the incorrupdl^ qualities of 
Moorthy, and they say how the fordgn Govanmmt 
want to mud! aB sdlf'-respect, and they dien speak of 
dutfha and aMmsa and HindU'Modem unfty, aird 
somdiody cties out/* And what qjbout the Untouch- 
aides? * and Saidcaur says * Of course, we are fcnr them 
—why, hah not tite Mal^tma adopted an Untouchable? * 



and somebody cries out again, *Ah, our rengion is 
going to be desecrated by you youngsters! ’ ami^ankar 
says, ‘ Brother, if you have anythii^ to say, pleaK come 
up to the idariorm,’ and the man says, * And you will 
allow me to speak?’ and Sankar says, ‘We no 
enemies,’ and the man is seen ccHning freon the other 
end of the maidan, a lean, tall man in durbar turban 
and filigree shawl, and he wears gold-cased rvdrakshi 
beads at his neck, and he goes up the platform and 
says: 

‘Brothers, you have all heard the injurious attacks 
against the Government and the Police and many otho* 
things. I am a toothless old man and I have seen 
numy a change pass before me, and may I say this: 
All this is very good, but if the white men shall leave 
us tomorrow it will not be Rama-rajya we shall have, 
but the rule of the ten-headed Havana. What did 
we have, pray, before the British came — disorder, cor- 
ruption, and egoism, disorder, corruption, and egoism 
I say ’ — ^he cemtinued, though there were many shouts 
and booings against him — ^‘and the BriUsh canm and 
they came to protect us, our bones and our dharma. 
I say dharma and 1 mean it. For hath not the Lmd 
said in the Gita, Whensoever there is ignorance and 
emruption I come, for I, says Kririina, am the defeodar 
(A dlnuma, and the Britidi came to fnotect mir (Bianna. 
And the great Queen ^^t(ma.said it when dbe put 
tibe crown of our sacred country on her head and be- 
came our Bdbved Sovoidgn. And when idie 
inay sbfe have a soene* journey^ duuiigh ^ other 
woridsl— -and whei^ she died— ytm are too young to 
know, but adc of your grai^MMeii how a 

ounj^ior was Ik before due tenqple godi, awd how 
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many a sacrificial fire was created, and how many a 
voice did rise up to the heavens in incantation. 
not only was tile a great Queen, a Motho'-Queen, but 
the most courageous defender of our faith. Tdl me, 
did she not protect it better than any Mohomedan 
prince had ever done? Now, 1 am an old man. You 
are all young. Things change. But what I fear for 
tomorrow is not the disorder in the material world,, 
but the corruption of castes and of the great traditions 
our ancestors have bequeathed us. When the Brititii 
rule disappears there will be neither brahmin nor pariah, 
vaisya nor sudra — nay, neither Mohomedan nor 
Christian, and our eternal dharma will be squashed 
like a louse in a child’s hair. My young brothers, ]ft 
n<^ such confusion of castes anger our manes, and let 
the rdi^on of Vatistha and Manu, Sankara and Vidya- 
ranya go unmuddied to the Sdf-created One. Now I 
have said all I have to say. . . .’ 

But before he has stopped somebody says, ‘So you 
are a Swami’s man?’ — and the old man says, ‘And 
of course I am, and. I have the honour to be ’. — ‘ And 
the Swami has just received twelve hundred acres of 
wet land fnnn the Govemmait. Do you Imow that? * 
says a youngrter. — ‘ Of course, and pray what dse 
shcatid he do if he is offered a RajadaksHna, a royal 
gift?’ — and the youngster says, the Swami » a 
Government man?’-Hind the old man says, ‘Tbe 
Swami is neitiier finr the Govmiment nor against it, 
but he is for all who respect tiie ancient ways of our 
race, and not for^all tl^* Gandhi and GifhSu who 
cannot pionomme wen a gayotAii, and who ay there 
is ndidier caste nor eteed an^ we are all equal to one 
another, while the Sw«ni . . — And somdiody cries 
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put, ‘ Do you know the Swami has been itceived by 
the Governor?’ — and Sankar rises up and aays, ‘No 
interruptions, please! ’ — ^and the old man answ^, ‘ And 
of course, but why not? And do not the dbarn^ sastras 
say the King is the protector of faith? And I\cry out 
“ long live George the Fifth, Emperor! ” ’ and he 
hobbled down the platform. 

Then came youngster after youngster and said 
Moorthy was excommunicated by the Swami, f(x 
Moorthy was for Gandhiji and the Untouchables, and 
the Swami was paid by the British to do their dirty 
work. ‘ 1 have grown in the Mutt,’ says one^ ‘ and 
I. have known what they do. The Mutt, brothers, is 
the best place for retired High Court judges, Police 
Inspectors, and God-dedicated concubines, and they 
are not with us, are they? ’ And Sankar rises up again, 
and says, ‘Now it is better we talk of other things,’ 
but the young man continues, ‘The whole trouble has 
been hatched by the Mutt’. Then Advocate Ran- 
ganna gets up and sa)«, ‘And I too have been ex- 
communicated, for I have thrown oprai the temple to 
the pariahs,’ and there is a violoit ovation, and 
Ranganna continues, ‘ And I know one thing too that 
few know, and it is time I said it in the open,’ and 
everybody began to stand up "and the Volunteers cried, 
‘Sit down, please, sit down!’ And when there -is 
-silence again, Ranganna continues: ‘ Not long ago, I 
received a virit of a man, and he comes to me and 
says, “ The Swami would like to see you," and I «ay, 
" If the** Swami likes to «ee me, I - am indeed moat 
lumoured! and st^ght I go the next montit^ with 
hruhs and flowers, and the Swami receives nM witii 
smUes aiui Iflessmgs mul he aay% ** I need your lu^ 



Rangaima,” and I say, “ Of course, everything is yours, 
Swami^” and the Swami says, '* Ih.ere is much pollu- 
tion going on and I want to %ht against it,” and I 
say, “ I am for figfiting against all pollution,” and the 
Swami says, “ For some time there has been too much 
of this pariah buaness. We are brahmins and not 
pariahs. When the pariahs will have worn out their 
kanna, and will have lisei^ in the waters of purification, 
nobody will prevent them from becoming brahmim, * 
even Sages, in their next lives. But this Gandhi, who 
is no doubt a very fine person, is meddling with the 
dkarma sastras, the writ laws of the ancient sages, and 
1 am not for it. He said he would like to see me, and 
I saw him and told him what I thought of it. But 
he said we did not interpret the dharma sastras correctly, 
and of course it was ridiculous to say that, for who 
should know better, he or 1? But one cannot break 
the legs of the ignorant. Now, what I have to say is 
sim{^: we want to fight against this anti-UntouchaUe 
campaign, and I may tdl you in confidence, the 
powm tl^ be, well, they are with the guardians of 
our trusted tractions.” 

‘ Swamiji,” I said, “ how can you accept the hdp 
of a foreign Government? Do not the dharma sastras 
thenuelves call the foreigners mleckas. Untouchables? ” 
and Swami said, “Governments are sent by the 
Dmne WiH and we may not quesdon it,” and he 
added, “ And 1 may say tlut Government \m ][m»nked 
to hdp us mcnafiy and mateiiaBy,” and tliis I got so 
angry foat I rose to bin the Swami hcM m« by tibc 
two hands and sak^ Do take your seat! ” I said, 
“ No, I timuat, I camKrt,” and if was on that very 
day I took die vow to open our tem|^ to the partal% 



and that is why I opened it to them . . Imere was 
a long ovation — ^‘And therefore, brothers, Imow fcv 
sore what religion is wearing be^d its saifnm robes. 
Choose between a saint like Mahatma GanoM who 
has given up land and lust and honours and ^mfort 
and has dedicated his life to the country, and these 
fattened brahmins who want to frighten us with thdr 
excommunications, once the Qovernment has paid them 
' weli.’ 

At thk the Police Inspector comes op and says, ‘ I 
put you under arrest!* and Advocate Ranganna 
answers, ‘ Well, on what authority? ’ and the ‘ Police 
Inspector shows him a magistrate’s order, and Ran- 
ganna offers himself up to the Police, and there is a 
Ifiige', hoarse cry, and ovation after ovation rises — 
* Gandhi Mahatma ki jai! * — * Vandk Mataram! * — and 
processions immediately form themselves, and vnth 
Volunteers on either side they march through bazaar 
and street and lane, and women rush to the veranda, 
and children foUow them still muttering multi|di- 
cation tables, and as dusk falls and lights fladi from 
house to house, so shrill rise the cry of ‘ Mahaima 
Gandhi ki jail * that by the Imperial Bank buildings 
police cars are already waiting, and the crowd is 
violently dispersed. 

And when the morning came the papers were fuQ 
of it, and Rangamma’s Blue paper brm^ht k all to qt, 
and that is how we knew it all. And thdi we kxdosd 
at eadb other and said, * So that is how k is wM^ Shaka,’ 
ami everybody said, * And so it ist ' and Rangamma 
said, ‘ That is why Bad^ Khan wks ao oBan aaoa with 
him,* and Nanjamma said, * Do ymi remcsidseri dster, 
he was nowhore to be seoi mi tito awjtid ’ and 
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everybody said, ‘ Yes, surely and fools we were not to 
have seen it eadier,’ and we all felt the kemd of our 
hearts bum, for B^atta had walked our streets a copper 
pot in hand and we had fed him. Only Rama- 
krishnayya said, * There is still many a good heart m 
this world, else the sun would not rise as he does nor 
the Himavathy by the Kenchamma Hill,* and 
all locdred at the stars an^ said, ‘ Yea, the stars of the 
Seven Sages hang above us,’ and as a wall-lizard '' 
clucked projutiously, we all beat our knuckles upon 
the floor and named the Holy Name, and there came 
with it such peace into our hearts that we walked back 
home with the li^t in our souk. And somewhere 
beyond the Bd>bur Mound, somewhere btjyond the 
Bebbur Mound and the Kenchamma Hill, out agaiitSt 
die sky that rises over Karwar, out over the river, there 
seemed to stand as one might have said, the supple, 
firm figure of. Moorthy, a Gandhl-cap upon his head 
and a Northern shirt flowing down his waist to die 
kzKes. And there was something in hk eyes that dione 
mad diowed that he had grown even more sorrowful 
and calm. 

And week after week passed, and Rangamma’s 
Blue paper brought us this news and that news, and 
Pandk Venkatcahia said, ‘ Why should I not make it 
come?’ and he too b^an to recfdve it every Saturday 
eveaiai^, and Rangi^ Gkiwda came and said, ‘ Ran- 
gamma, Rai^famma, I do not know how to read, but 
my lidte mosquito fpia to school and, if he k worth 
dM wiflk he hia drunk, he vdfl read it out to m* and 
he too bq;an to fc* through Rostman 

Siflilmyys^ mid ewming idter even&g we gadaked on 
RangBsmaa’s veranda, and when Ramakikimayya had 
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explained to us a chapter £rom the Vedai^a sutras, 
kneading vermicelli or shaping wicks for the festival, 
we began to speak about Moorthy, while cue men sat 
at the village gate, rubbing the snuff or che|ving the 
tobacco leaf, and it seems they said many wick^ things 
about the Government. , 

Then Seenu would sometimes go to Karwar vdth a 
Friday cart and come back^with a Tuesday-morning 
cart, and he would tell us about Sankar and Advocate 
Ranganna and Seetharamu; and Vasudev, too, would 
sometimes go in a Skeffington Estate lorry, and he 
would sometimes slip through the evening and tell us 
about Moorthy and the Case, and everybody said, 
‘ The Go(|;less will free him. She will appear before the 
judges and free him.* And Rangamma vowed she 
would offer a Kanchi sari to Kenchamma if he were 
released, and Ratna said she would have a thousand- 
and-eight flames ceremony performed, and Nimjamma 
said she would give the Goddess a alver belt, and 
Pariah Rachatma said he would walk the holy fire, and 
all said, ‘ The Goddess will never fail us — she will firee 
him from the clutches of the Red-man ’. But Vasudev, 
who was a dty boy, said, ‘No, sister, they wfil give 
him a good dx months,* and we all said, ‘No, no, 
never! * and Vasudev said, ‘ WdH, think what you will, 
I know these people,* and Rangamma then suddenly 
said, ‘ Let me go to the city and see counn Seetharamu, 
he is an advocate and he can tdl me something about 
it,* and Nanjamma ssud, ‘I too will ccune w^ you, 
mter, fer I l^ve to go ta my dai^bter’s cc^sfinement, 
and now or in three weeks is dm Same to me,* 
and that a why ^one Pmhya ni^ Kitta {Rit Ibc 
bulls to ^ cart, and Rangamma and NanjNwa 
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%vent down to Karwar to see Moorthy. 

And when they had bathed and said their praytts, 
Rangamma said to Seetharamu, ‘ Seetharamu, who is 
looking after Moorthy’s affair?’ and Seetharamu said, 
‘ Why, Sankar! ’ and she said, ‘ Why not go and see 
him?’ and he said, ‘Of course!’, and he put on the 
turban and the coat and they went straight to Sankar, 
and when Sankar saw Ramgamma he said, ‘ Aunt, it 
is a long time since I saw you — ^how are things with 
you? ’ and Rangamma answered, ‘ Everything is safe 
— ^but I have come to speak about Moorthy,’ and 
Sankar said, ‘ I love him like a brother, and I have 
found no better Gandhist,’ and Rangamma said, 
‘ Why, he is the saint of our village,’ and Sallkar saud,, 
‘ Some day he will do holy deeds,* and Rangamma 
said, ‘ Is there nothing to be done to free him from 
prison? ’ and Sankar said, ‘ We have done all we can, 
but the Police say it is he who arranged the assault, 
the assault of the pariahs on the Police,’ and Rangamma 
said, ‘Siva! Siva! Never such a thing would our 
Moorthy do,* and Sankar said, ‘ Of course, of course, 
aunt,* and Rangamma said, ‘ Is there nodring I can 
dp here? * and Sankar said, ‘ Nothing for the moment. 
But stay and wait (or the results,’ and Rangamma said, 
‘So be it,* and that is why she did not come back 
even for the harvest reapings. 

And when dte came ^ck for tlu: C!ora«dsmibi^<m 
Barber Venkata said, ‘ And, Mother, what abom 
Moorthappa?’ and Pariah l^lmnna took lus two 
measures and said, ‘ .^|pd, Mother, what have Red- 
on’s Ckwemment said about 14 o(Hrthap^? * and 
Boatman Sktda said, ‘ If this Oovenupm's were 
really sm^ of their fadao-, woiBd have adced us 



to stand and bear witness before them! ’ ^d Gdd> 
smith Nanjundia said, ‘ Oh, let them do what they 
like. Our Moorthy is like gold — the more you heat 
it the purer it comes from the crucible,’ and th^ women 
said, ‘ Oh, when you strike a cow you will fall Into the 
hell of hells and suffer a miUion and eight tortures 
and be bom an ass. And if this Government cannot 
tell the difference between a* deer and a panther, well, 
it will fall into the mouth of the precipice,’ and Rice- 
pounding Rajamma, who had an evil tongue, said, 
‘May this Government be destroyed!’ and she spat 
three times. And so, from day to day, people said tlus 
against 1|ie Government and that against the Police, 
Ind when our Rangg Gowda got dismissed from 
his Patel-ship, they all cried out, ‘ Oh, tlm is agmnst 
the ancient laws — a patel is a patel from father to son, 
from son to grandson, and this Government wants to 
eat up the food of our ancestors,’ and everybody, as 
they passed by the Kenchamma grove, cried out, 
‘ Goddess, when the demon came to eat our babes and 
rape our daughters, you came down to destroy him and 
protect us. Oh, Goddess, destroy this Government,’ 
and when the women went4o cut grass for the calves, 
they made a song, and mowing the grass they sang: 

Goddess, Goddess, Goddess Kenchamma, 

The Motber»in4aw has wicked eyes, 

And the Sistcr-in*law has hungsy stomach. 

Betel-nuts never become stone. 

And a virgin will never become rngnanl. 

Red is the earth atbund ^ Gooda^ 

For thou hast slain the Red^temon* 

Goddess, Goddess, 

*rhe Mother4xi*law has wkked eyes, 

And betel-nuts wjU never becohie tmne. 
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i^id Kanchi Narsamma, who .had a long tongue, 
added: . 

Lean is the brahmin-priest, mother, 

' And fat is he when he becomes Bhatta, moAer, 

Fat is he when he becomes Bhatta, mother 
And he will take the road to Kashi, 

For gold has stuck in his stomach. 

And he will take the road to Kashi. 

And the Sister-in-law ^as hungry stomach. 

Betel-nuts will never become stone. 

To tell you the truth, Bhatta left us after harvest on 
a pilgrimage to Kashi. But, don’t they say, sister, die 
sinner may go to the ocean but the water will only 
touch his knees. 


And when Rangamma went back after the Corn- 
distributions, she went straight to Sankar instead of 
staying with cousin Seetharamu, for she had seen much 
of Sankar and she had liked him and he had liked her, 
and he had smd to her, ‘ When you come to Karwar 
next, come and stay with me, aunt, and you will help 
me in my work,’ and Rangamma had said, *1 am 
poor of mind and of little learning, what can 1 do fm 
you, Sankaru? ’, and he had answered, * Tliat do® not 
matt®, aunt — ^what we need is force and fervour, and 
I am living with my little daughter and my s^ied 
nmther, and you may perhaps arrange my papers and 
look aft® du: Congress coraespondence,* ai)d«thou|^ 
Rangamma was th(f humblest of^womc%* dM lUted 
this, and she mid, * If the gods chocne me, I will not 
say '“K^y”,* and that’s why ste went to «ay 



Sankaru. And when Waterfafl Venkatnma uard of 
this she said, ‘ Oh! this widow has now begun to live 
openly with her men,’ and she spat on the hoW and 
said this man had her and that man had her, apd she 
began to say she would go to the «>urts and have back 
Rangamma’s property, for land and lust and wifely 
loyalty go badly together, like oil and soap and hot 
water. But she said, * Let Bhatta come and he will do 
it for me But our Rangpmma was as tame as a cow 
and she only said, ’ One cannot stitch up the niouths 
of others. So let them say what they like.* And as 
everybody knew, Sankar was an ascetic of a man and 
had refused marriage after marriage after he had 
Jus wife,^and everybody had said, ‘ This is not right, 
Sankaru. You are only twenty-six and you have just 
put up the Advocate’s sign-board, and you will soon 
begin to earn, and when you have a nine-pillared house 
you will need a Lakshmi-like goddess to adorn it,’ but 
Sankar simply forced a smile and said, * I have had a 
Lakshmi and I, a »nner, could not even keep her, and 
she has left me a child and that is enou^’. But his 
old father came and said, ‘But, no, Sankaru, you 
cannot do that. You are our eldest son, and you have 
to give us at least a grandson so that when we are 
dead our manes would be satisfied,* but Sankar smiled 
back again and said, ‘ If you want the marriage-thread 
to be tied in an ocean of tears, 1 shaU. But otherwise 
I will not I have a daughter and 1 will bring her up. 
And you will come and ^y with me and we idudl 
have a household running,* and Jht old mother wept 
and the old fatherdcnit lus eyebrows, but Sankar sisul^ 
back and said, ‘1 sludl oh^ you,* but they not 
Ipess him further, and they mid, * His wife im 
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such a god-like woman. She would never utter a word 
loud, and never say “ nay ” to anytlung. And when 
she walked the streets, they always said what a holy 
wife she was and beaming with her wifehood, and 
never a mother-in-law had a daughter-in-law like her,’ 
and they both said, ‘ Well, we can understand Sankaru. 
When one has lost Usha nothing can replace her.’ And 
they never again gave Satokar’s horoscope to anyone, « 
and they came to stay with him and look after his 
sanctum and his child. 

And the old father, who was a retired Taluk Office 
clerk, knew how to write English, and he said he 
would address envelopes for Congress meetings, and 
sometimes he went to join Dasappa, who h^ opened 
a khadi shop in the town. And when Dasappa was ill 
or away on Congress duty, it was old Venkataramayya 
who looked after the shop, measuring out yard after 
yard of khadi and saying, ‘ This is from the Badanaval 
centre, and that is from the pariahs of Siddapura, and 
this upper cloth is almost the work of the Mahatma, 
for where do you think it comes frtKn? — Sabarmati it- 
self! ’ And when a young man came to buy a towd 
Or pair of dhotis he would say, * H^, have you read tibe 
latest Young India! ’ and if he should say * Nay/ he 
would tell ffuan Uiey were a set of buffaloes fit to be 
driven with kick ai^ knout, and thrusting the paper 
into the young man’s hands, he would offer him a chair 
and say, * Head this, it is usdul,’ or * Skip through this, 
it is ktt useful,’ and when di^ren came he gav^ th^ 
{dnehes and peppermints and told them stoii^ iff Hjbdt 
and Gandhi and Ghittaranjan Da^ and such funny 
Stories they were,/oo, ffiat they calkd hhn Gandhi* 
grandpa. And his wife coolmd food for ^e family and 
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5hie said, ‘ One day Sankar will earn as much as Advo- 
cate Ranganna, and he will buy a motor car, too,^| 
but Sankar laughed and saud, ‘ Mother, you must' 
foig;et your dreams. Don’t you see I am not a mani 
to make money? ’ At which Satamma said this about \ 
what Ramachandra had said about Sankar’s reputation, \ 
and that about Professor Patwardhan’s appreciation: 

' ‘ Your son Sankar, he is a s£nt,’ and v/hca he walked 
the main bazaar, they used to say, ‘ Look there, there 
goes the Ascetic Advocate’. People sometimes looked 
at his khadi coat and his rough yam turban and laughed 
at this ‘ walking advocate,’ and others said, ‘ No, no, 
he follows the principles of the Mahatma ’. — ‘ And 
what, pray, are the principles of the Mahatma?’ — 

‘ Why, don’t you know Sankar does not take a single 
false case, and before he takes a client he says to him, 
“Swear beiore me you are not the criminal!” and 
the client says this and that, but Sankar always <x>mes 
back to the point and says, “ You know if you do not 
tell me the whole truth, well, I may be forced to with- 
draw in the middle of the case,” ’ and, indeed, as 
everyone knows, he withdrew in the middle of the case 
between Shopkeeper Rama Chetty and Conti'actor 
Seenappa over false accoimts, between Bor^halli 
Nanjimda and Tippayya, and you know how he with- 
drew in the last criminal case they -had in Karwar. 
You see, this is what really happened. One Rahman 
Khan was supposed to have tried to murder one Subba 
Chetty,. for Subba Chetty, had taken away faui mistitss 
Daa. And everybody said, ‘ Poo* SuUia Chetty, poor 
Subba Chetty!’— Snd everybody said, /He will win 
the case eanly ’. And Subl:» Chetty was an old dieht 
oi Sankar and so he goes to Sankar and tddb Um the 
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slx>ry and swears it is all true, and Sankar says, ‘ Now 
this is going to be a criminal case, and if you have 
hidden a thing small as a hair, you will come to grief, 
Subba Chetty! ’ And Subba Chetty sheds many a tear 
and says he is a good householder and he would never 
tell a lie and the lingam in his hand is witness to it. 
And Sankar takes the case and prepares the papers, 
and he says he will have lo see Dasi, but Subba Chetty, 
says, ‘ Dasi is vefy ill. Father, but her word is my 
word and my worf is hers,’ and SMikar says, ‘ Bring 
her before the sessicms,’ and Subba Chetty says, ‘ If 
Siva wills, so it shall be,’ and Sankar says, ‘ Then you 
may go and the case is filed and suipmonses are sent 
and the hearing arrives, and Subba CBetty'b the 1 ji^ 
to come and says the wheels broke down and the rains, 
how they poured, and this and that, and when Dasi 
comes to the bar she is as hale as a first-calved cow, 
and she turns this way and she turns that way and she 
does her hair and wipes her eyes and stands up and 
sits down and bites her sari-fringe, and Subba Chetty 
gets angry and says, * Stop this concubine show ! ’ And 
when the cross-examination begins it is Advocate 
Ramanna who begins to heckle her with questions, and 
Da«i breaks into a fit of sobs and says something and 
Subba Chetty cries, ‘ Woman ! Woman ! ’ and Daa 
rum up to the advocate and falls at his feet and says, 
‘I know nothing, Father! Nothing!’ And when 
Sapkar hears that, he a^ the judge for permission to 
^cak to his client, and he says to Subba Chcjty, ‘ On 
yotiq' motho^s honour, tell me if you have not concocted 
story to pinch Rahman Khali’s coconut-garden?’ 
And Subba Chetty trembles and says, ' No, no, 
Sankarappa ! ’ But Saidcar has -seen the game and he 
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tunis to the magistrate and says, ‘1 beg to ask youf 
Lmdship for an adjournment,* and the magistrate, wh^ 
knows Sankar*8 ways, says, ‘ Well, you have it When 
Sankar gets back home, he asks Subba Chetty to speak\ 
the truth, and Siibba Chetty tells him how he had\ 
employed Dasi to go and live with Rahman Khan and 
to enrage him against Subba Chetty, ‘with drink and ' 
^ smoke and lust,’ and with drink and smoke and lust 
Rahman Khan had cried out he would murdgr that 
Subba Chetty and had run out with an axe and Subba 
Chetty had cried out, ‘Murder! Murder!’ in the 
middle of the street, and Dasi had run out innocently 
and tried to calm Rahman Khan, who was so weak 
that he had rolled upon the earth, an opiiun lump> 
And when Sankar heard this he said, ‘ Go and confess 
this to the magistrate,’ and the next day the magistrate 
gave lum three years’ rigorous imprisonment, with one 
year for Dasi. And in public Sankar had asked pardon 
of Rahman Khan, who got six months, too. 

It is from that day that people said, ‘ Take care when 
you go to Sankar; he will never take a false case’. 
And he took but the lowe^ fee, and when the clients 
were poor he said to his clerk, ‘ Make an adfidavit for 
Suranna’s Dasanna. Stamps, private accoimt, please,’ 
and people began to come to him more and more and 
never was there a man in Karwar ^at had risen so 
quickly in public esteem and legal success as he. But 
he never bought a car and never dressed in hat 
boots and suit, and always smiled rd everyone. And 
when t£e court was over^he did pot go like Barrister 
Sastri and Advocate Ramrao to the Bar Club to have 
whisky and soda and God knows what, but he went 
atraii^t to the floor above the khadi abop, where the 
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new Hindi teacher Surya Menon heid classes, and when 
Sankar had time he divided the class into two and gave 
a lesson to the lateHX>mers. He said Hindi would be 
the naticmal language of India, and though Kannada 
is good enough for our province, Hindi must become 
the national tongue, and whenever he met a man in 
the street, he did not say ‘ How are you? ’ in Kannada, 
but took to the northern manner and said ‘ Ram-Ram , 
But what was shameful was the way he began to talk 
Hindi to his mother, who understood not a word of it, 
but he said she would learn it one day; and he spoke 
nothing but Hindi to his daughter, and if by chance 
he iised an English word, as they do in the city, he 
had a little closed pot, with a slit in the lid. Into whic)i 
he dropped a coin, and every month he opened it and 
gave it to the Congress fund. And if any of his friends 
should utter an English word in his house, he would 
say, ‘ Drop me a coin,* and the friends got angry and 
called him a fanatic; but he said there must be a few 
fanatics to wash the wheel of law, and he would force 
Ids friends to drop the coin and if they refused he 
dropped one himself. 

And he was a fanatic, too, in his dress, you know, 
aster. When he went to a marriage party he used to 
say, * Everyone must be in khadi or I will not go,’ and 
said, * Olr, one must have a nice Dharmawar sari 
fax' the Inide; she cannot look like a street sweeper,* 
aud he would say ‘Wdl, have your Dharmawar saris 
and send your money to Italian yam-makers and 
Gmnan colour manufacturer and let our pamfas and 
peasants ittaxve,’ and when they fdeaded,* ‘Just one 
l^baxmawar saii? * he would say ‘ I am not the head 
ol the iaawly, but if you wear anything but khadi 1 



will not go! ’ And that is how nobody in thek housip 
nor in their cousin’s house had any new Dharmaww 
saris, and when they went for any kumkum and halq^ 
invitation, they put on their old saris and slipped oun 
through the back door. And he also made the whole\ 
family fast — ^fast on this day because it is the anni> \ 
versary of the day the Mahatma was imprisoned, fast 
^on that day for the Jallianwidabagh massacre, and on 
another day in memory of the day of Tilak’s death, 
and some day he would have made everyone fast for 
eVery cough and sneeze of the Mahatma. ‘ Fasting 
is good for the mind,’ he would say, and even on the 
days he fasted he was in full spirits and went to court 
apd spatf* • his three hundred yards of yam every 
morning instead of his prayers, and he said the gods 
would be happy when the hungry stomachs had food. 

But what a good expression he had on his face, sister! 
He looked a veritable Dhartnaraja. And Rangamma 
told us never a man smiled more and sang more at 
home than he, and he was alwa)« the earliest to rise 
and the last to go to bed, yet he was always in the 
best of health. ‘ Lemon water and gymnastics, gym- 
nastics and lemon water, can keep the plague at the 
doorstep,’ he used to say, and to tell you the truth, 
never had Rangamma looked so healthy and serene as 
she did then. She was nearing forty7 but she looked 
hardly thirty-three, and there was not a grey hair on 
her head. And she could work, too, then, she could 
talk and write and hold classes and sometimes she even 
went, they said, to meetings with^Sankar. And once 
Sankar hadi ariced^her to say a few wcmis abmit 
Moorthy, and she had stood up mid spoken of Moorthy 
the good, Moorthy the religbus, 2 ^ Moorthy the 
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noble, and she had found no more words, and she had 
come down from the platform and had begun to shiver 
and tears had come into her eyes. But she said that 
was the first time, but if she had ever to speak again 
she would have no such fears, and of course we knew 
she was a tight-jawed person and she could speak like 
a man. 

Rangamma came back* from Karwar for the Magh, 
* cattle fair, and two days later we heard that the Red- 
man’s judges had given Moorthy three months* 
rigorous imprisonment. The whole afternoon no man 
left his veranda, and not a mosquito moved in all 
Kanthapura. 

We all fasted. 


The next day the rain set in and it poured and it 
plundered all the fields and the woods, and Rama- 
krishnayya, going to spit over the railings of the 
veranda, stumbled against a pillar and, falling, lost 
consciousness, and that very night, without saying a 
wm'd, without giving a sigh, he closed his eyes for ever. 
And everybody said, ‘ The rains have come; oh, what 
shall we do for the cremations? Oh, what?’ And 
Pandit Veftkateshia immediately sent for the beadles 
and asked them to raise a mango pandal on the banks 
of the Himavathy, and the good pariahs, they worked 
hour afto- hour during the night, and when the next 
morning the body ^as washed and the coipse tied to 
tiie bamboo, tiie rains suddenly fifted themselves up, 
and belund the jack-fruit tree the sum rose like a 
camphor ceoso' adit, and while the waters vmt still 
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gui^ling in the gutters, the procession hurried on, anjl 
and they lighted the pyre in the open, and the hcaid 
burst but a moment later, and we lifted our eyes t^ 
the heavens and muttered, ‘He goes the way of thd. 
saints And Ranganuna vowed she would take his\ 
bones to Kashi, but all of a sudden the river began to \ 
swell and when it came crawling by the pyre, people 
asked, ‘ What shall we do? Oh what? ’, but the swell 
bubbled out by the pyre and Rangamma gave a sigh, ' 
and when the body was ashed down whole and only a 
few cinders lay'blinking behind the bones, a huge swell 
churned round the hill and swept the bones and ashes 
away. And we all cried out ‘ Narayan! Narayan! ’, and 
that nighty sister, as on no other night, no cow would 
give its milk, and all the night a steady rain kept patter- 
ing on the tiles, and the calves pranced about their 
mothers and groaned. . . . Lord, may such be the path 
of our outgoing Soul! 
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W HEN RAHAKRiSHNAYYA was dead we all asked, 
‘And now who explain to us Vedantic 
texts, and who will discuss philosophy with us?’"' 
And Nanjanuna said, ‘Why, we shall ask Temple 
Ranganna!’, but we all said, ‘Temple Ranganna! 
well, he can hardly read the texts he repeats morning 
and evening, and he cannot explain to us about 
Vidya and Avidya] and Rangamma said, *4Vhy, you 
know he is also a Bhatta’s mad; after all, asters, wfiy 
should not one of us read the texts and we comment 
on them ourselves? ’ and Nanjmnma said, ‘ No, we shall 
have someone to read the texts, and you shall lead the 
commentary,’ and Rangamma said, ‘Oh yes! why, 
our Ratna knows how to read and Ratna and my 
sisto’ are gdng to come and live with me, now that 
my mother has gone to my brother, and thdr house has 
to be rebuilt,’ and we all looked at each other, and we 
were silent, for netser was a girl bom in Kanthapura 
that had less interest in philosophy than Ratna. But 
we all knew Rangamma was a good woman and a 
pious scml, and if Ratna merdy read out the texte, wdl, 
her tongue would not pollute them, would it? 

And so every ^temoon Ratna began to read the 
texts to us, and when it cam( to discussimi, Rafigamma 
would say, ‘ Sister, if for the thorny }»t die illudoned 
fall into, you put the fordgn Government, and for the 
soid that searches for Hberation, you put our India, 
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everything is dear;^ and this way and that she wotU4 
always bring the British Government into every pa^ 
and line. And it must have been all due to her sta^^ 
with Sankaru, for never had she spoken thus before,' 
and she told us story after story from the Veda and 
Purana, and we all said, ‘ Why, our Rangamma is 
becoming a learned person, and she will soon be able 
to discuss philosophy like Ramakrishnayya,’ and the 
•more we listened the more she impressed us, and we 
felt there was a new strength come in Rangamma, and 
we said to her one day, ‘ Rangamma, Rangamma, is it 
the city that gave you all this learning?’, and Ran- 
gamma is silent for a moment and then says, ‘No, 
sisters, it g not only that ! ’ — ‘ Then what else, aster? ’ 
—•and Rangamma says, ‘ Why, there is something else ’ 
— ‘And what is that, Rangamma?’ and Rangamma 
says ‘ Why, sisters, I saw Sadhu Narayan.’ — ‘ And what 
did he say? ’ asked Nanjamma. — ‘ Why, he said noth- 
ing. He only taught me how to meditate. He said, 
“ You do not know how to practise meditation, and I 
shall teach it to you,” and he taught me the first 
principles of Yoga, and I sit every morning now, and 
I take breath through the right nostril and the left 
nostril like my father did, and strength has been flow- 
ing into me.’ So Nanjamma said, ‘ Why not diow it 
to. us, sister? you are not the only one who wants to 
^w saintly,’ and we all said, ‘Show it to us, Ran- 
gamma, show it,’ and Rangamma said, ‘W<^ so be 
it And on the following Thursday, after the dothes 
were washed and the ablutions over, we sat by the 
HGmavathy„and Rangamma repealed ^ name of her 
guru, Sadhu Narayan, and she diowed us how 
control our breath, and from that day on Nose-scratclt- 
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ing Nanjanutta, and Post-Office-House Satamma, and 
Gauranuna and Vedamma and I, and even Ratna, 
began to feel stronger and stronger, the eyes stuck 
brighter in the sockets and the mind deeper in the spirit. 

And one day, when we had been practising this for 
days and days, Rangamma said, ‘ Now, sisters, I have 
seen something in the city, and I should like to see it 
here We afl thought slje was going to show us some 
new exercises, but they were no new exercises; she only* 
said we should all get together and stand and obey 
her, and that when the Mahatma will call us to act, 
we shall have to go out and fight for him, but we said, 
‘Nay, nay, we are not men, Rangamma!’ but Ran- 
gamma said, ‘ In the city there are groups end groups 
of young women, girls, married women, and wido^, 
who have joined together and have become Volunteers 
— ^Volunteers they call them — and they practise exercises 
like the Police, and when meetings are held they all 
get together and maintain order.’ And Nose-scratching 
Nanjamma said, ‘Why, I am not a man to fight, 
sister! ’ and Rangamma said, ‘ Why, sister, you need 
not be a m^ to fight. Do you know the story of Rani 
Lakshmi Bai, and do you know how she fought for 
India? Once upon a time when the EngHsh were stiU 
not makers of the country, there were many, many 
kinj^, and one king could not bear the other. So the 
£ng]^ went to this king and said, “We ^ail help 
you- to rule your people. We shall only collect taxes 
for you and you shall live in your palace and be a 
king,” juad they wart to another and said, “ Why, you 
have enonies in th& south and th^ east and the mmh, 
and you have to defend yourself against and we 
have a strong lunmy, and we have much powar and 
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powder and we can defend you,” and the Ra|a sail, 

“ Well, that is a fine thing! ” and he gave diem titlite 
and land and money. And so the English would ^ 
from one Maharaja to the other and one day the^ 
would be the kings of India. Now there was an im-\ 
prisoned king in India called Tantia Topi, and then^ 
there was Rani Lakshmi Bai, and then there were small 
kings and big kings and mai^y landless kings, and they 
‘"all said, “ We shall throw the Red*man into the sea,” 
and they all waited for the propitious mcanent. And 
then, sister, suddenly the army rose against the Red- 
man, for the Red-man wanted the Hindus to eat cow’s 
flesh and the Mohomedan to eat pig’s flesh, and the 
army rosf and fought against the Red-man — ^that is 
v?hy they call it the Soldiers’ Revolt, in their language 
— and this King and that King said, “ Now this is the 
time to strike the English,” and they gathered together, 
and the worthiest of them was Rani Lakshmi Bai of 
Jhansi. Why, she rode the horse like a Rajput, and 
held her army against the British, beating them on the 
left and on the right, and the British went back and 
back, but one day they defeated her and slw died upon 
her horse flghdng to the last, fighting for uer endaved 
Mother. This, sister, I have read in books m the dty, 
and Sankar told me many such stories. And know, 
too, sisters, how the Rajput women fought with thdr 
husbands, and if their hi^ands were defeated and the 
enemy was going to enter the fortress, they prepared 
the pyre and all went round it in prayer and finaOy 
jumped ‘into the flames, for never a Rajpm shall be 
dave.’ « , * 

And Nanjamma ssud, ‘Why, that’s the story The 
Red Pyre, in . . . what’s that woman? . . . Saradaninaa, 
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yes, in Saradamma’s novel,’ and Ranganuna said, ‘ Of 
course, of course, and we are but unworthy of all these 
people and of all the people who are in the Congress 
arid who fight with the Congress — ^Kamaladevi and 
Sarojini Naidu and Annie Besant all the heroic 
daughters who fight for the Mother — ^and we, we think 
of nothing but the blowpipe and the broom-stick, and 
the milking of the many cows. We, too, should orga-, 
nizc a Volunteer corps, and when Moorthy returns 
we shall go to meet him like they do in the dty.’ And 
we all said, ‘ That vdll be beautiful ! ’ and each one 
said, ‘ I shall wear the Dharmawar sari and the diamond 
hair-fiower ’ — ‘ And I shall wear the sari J wore at 
Nanjamma’s daughter’s mamage, that everyBbdy likq^ 
so much, and I shall w;ear the gold belt too,’ and l^ose 
who were widows dud, ‘ Well, I shall wear only the 
gold bdt and the necklace, now that I cannot wear the 
bangles,’ and Ratna said, I shall part my hair to the 
left, and wear just a tiny kumkum mark and wear the 
sari till it reaches the to^ and it will float and flutter 
so wdl’; and Ranganuna said, ’We diall offer him 
ardthi,^ and all our hearte gladdened and we said, ’ That 
will be like a Bridegroom’s Welcome ceremony to go 
wd nu^ Moorthy on the Karwar Road by the Ken* 
chamma Temffle,’ and we said, ' We shall do as you 
like, tister,’ and that is how we became Volunteers. 
And Rangamma said, ’Let us not call ourselves 
Vcflunteeips — kt us call oursdves Sevika Sangha,* and 
we were caied Sevis. . . . 

And when our men heard of this, they sai^: was 
there nothing left for our womow Imt to* vagabond 
about like scfldierB? And every time tite puSk curdled 
or a dhoti was not dry, they would say, ' And tins is 
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all because of this Sevi business/ and Radhammifs 
husband beat her on that day he returned ircm villa|» 
impection, diough ^e was seven months pregnant. Anq 
Post-Office Satamma’s husband would not talk to her:\ 
* Why, soon it will be as if the iflen will have to wearj 
bangles and cook, so that you women may show your- 
selves off! You shall not set your feet in Rangamma’s 
j house again! ’ Rangamma <goes to him and says, ‘ So 
you are not a Gandhi’s man. Because Moorthy is in 
prison you are no more a Gandhi’s man,' and Surya- 
narayana says, ‘ I am a Gandhi’s man, aunt. But if I; 
cannot have my meals as before, I am not a man to 
starve . . . ’ and Rangamma says, * If you don't have 
your meals in time, it is not because of our Sevika 
iSangha. We practise only in the afternoon,’ and then 
Suryanarayana says, ‘ I do not know, aunt, but I want 
my wife to look ^ter my comforts and I go out every 
morning and come home in the evening through rain 
and dark and storm,’ and Rangamma says, ‘ Of course, 
Satamma has to look after your comforts. If we arc 
to hdp others, we must begin wiffi our hi^ands,’ and 
she tells Satamma, ‘ Your husband is not agmnst 
Sevika Sangha. He only wants to eat in tune,’ Satamma 
grumbles and swears and says she serves him in time, 
and it is all false; but Rangamma”tells her to be more 
regular in cooking, and we all say, ‘ We diould do our 
duty. If not, it is no use belonging to the Gandhi- 
group.’ Rangamma says, ‘That is ri^, miet’ and 
we say, ‘We shall not forget out cMkJrcn and emr 
husband ’. But lu>w cah be Hke we used to be? 
Nbw we tear this otcuy and that stcxry, and we say we 
too diaB organize a foreign-doth boyco^ hke at 
SKhoiapur, we too, i^aB go j^kheting c^ardte shops 
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and toddy idiops, and we say our Kanthapura, too, shall 
fight for the Mother, and we always see the picture of 
Bani Lakduni Bai that Ranganuna has on the veranda 
wall, a queen, sweet and young and bejewelled, riding 
a white horse and looking out across the narrow river 
and the hills to where the English armies stand. And 
what do you think? — one day, Sata’s Rangi came run- 
ning to us and said, ‘ Aunt, I was playing with , 
Nanju. And I said to him, you shall be the British 
army, and Ramu will be the Kashi Maharaj and the 
Oudh Maharaj and the Punjab Maharaj, and I will 
be Rani Lakshmi Bu, and he says he would be the 
Rani, and 1 say, But I am the wcnnan,” and he says, 

“ That docs not matter,” and I say, “ I am thtfVoman,” 
and he says, “ I will not play,” ’ and Rangamma calb 
the children and says, ‘ You will be Rani Lakshmi Bai 
once, and you will then put on a tuiban, and he will 
put on a kumkum mark on his face and he will be 
Rani Lakshmi Bai,’ and the children were so* happy 
at this that they went away puffy-cheeked and satisfied. 

And sometimes, when we stood in Rangamma’s 
courtyard, Rangamma would say, ‘Now, if die pdice 
slmuld fall on you, you should stand without moving 
a hair,’ and we would fed a shiver run down our 
backs, and we would say, ‘ No, aster, that is too diffi- 
cult,’ and Rangamma would say, ‘No, sister, that is 
not difficult Does not the Gita say, the sword can 
splk asunder the body, but never iibt sotd? And if 
we say, we diaB not move a hair, we dialt not move 
a hair.’ And one dn^Nahjanuna came anB raid, 

‘ Sisters, last n%ht t dreamt my ht^bai^* was beat- 
ing, me and bemiog iae, and I was crylog and 
my brdce axul I Was sajdng, “Oh, why 
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does he beat me with a stick and not with ^ 
hands?” and then when I saw him s^ain, it w|s 
no more my hu^jand, it was Bad^ Khan, and 1 ga.4p 
such a shriek that my husband woke me up. Sisteri 
I caimot fight like that,* and Rangamma said, ‘ Well^ 
you will be with us, and if the fight begins, 1 shall 
say, “ Arc you ready to fight with us, rister Nanjamma? 

^ Ready to fight without moving a hair?” and if you 
say “ Yes, sister,” you will come with us, and if you 
say “ No,” we shall say, “ That does not matter, our 
Nanjamma is only afraid,” ’ and we say, ‘ That is a, 
fine tlung, for we cannot say if we can face the police 
lathis’. But Rangamma says, ‘When you and your 
daughter»<and your husbands walk the holy fire, does 
i{ scorch or not, sisters?’ and we say, ‘No, no, Ran- 
gamma ’ — ‘ When Madanna and Rajanna and Siddayya 
smite their bodies with swords, when the g^ce of 
Kenchamma has touched them, does it exit them, 
sister? ’ 'and we say, ‘ No, no, Rangamma ’ — * When 
That-house Siikanta was graced by the goddess every 
Tuesday and fell flat on the ground in adoration, did 
you ever see a bruise on his skin, asters? ’, and we say, 
* No, no, Rangamma ’ — ‘ Well, we shall light the police 
for Kenchamma’s sake, and if the jupture ci devotion 
is in you, the lathi will grow as soft as batter and as 
supple as a silken thread, and you wffl hymn out' tiie 
name of the Mahatma.’ And we aH grow dumb and 
' mutter ‘ Yes, aster, yes,’ and then Vaakatalakafani says, 
‘But, aster, there will be Moorthy, too, and be will 
defend tis,’ but Rangammh mefiely waves her hand and 
says, ‘ We "djaH sec, we shall sec.'* , . 

Amd sometimes Seenu or Vasudev would come wlMit 
we did our exercises, and diey wduM say, ‘ We, top, 
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should oi^anizc such a coips, but the boys win not 
come,’ and Rangamma says, ‘Why in your Pariah 
School you must have some boys,’ and Seenu says, ‘ No, 
Rangamma. Since the arrest of Moorthy they are aQ 
afraid. They say, “ We arc not all going to sit behind 
the cage-bars like kraaled elephants,” and when I say, 
“What does that matter, we are for the Mahatma,” 
they say, “ Yes, yes, leam^ sir, but our lands will go 
uncultivated, and there will be neither child nor* 
woman to pull the weeds or direct the canal water,” 
and 1 say “ We are fighting so that the rents may be 
lowered and the foreign rule vanish, and you will all 
live happily,” and they say, “ Oh, father, we cannot 
hope for Ramarajya in these days; we livciin Kali- 
yuga, learned sir,” and I say, you will not fight 
for the Mahatma and Moorthy? ” and they say, “ Nay, 
nay, we shall fight, but we don’t want the prison,” and 
the women say, “Oh, it’s good as things are, and we 
haven’t more holes in the mouth for more morsek,” 
and with the and that they are growing weaker and 
weaker. But Rang& Gowda says “ Let the harvests be 
over, and we shall cane these idiots to follow you,” smd 
1 teU Rangi Gowda he should be with us, and he says 
“ With whom am 1 then? ” and he gets angry, and 1 
say, “ You are with us of course, Rang& Gow^,” and 
some day we, too, ^all organize a volunteer corps. 
But, sister, you can have your elevot vbhinteers in the 
courtyard, for you are ytemen. But when Badife Khan 
8(xs us, he wiB ^ on us.* And Vasudev says, ‘ In 
rile Esmte he and beats«every<Hte. Already he has 
moved down to theritut by rite majp gate, and he smd 
his dog and his woman ki^ giuurd over everyone that 
oosses rite sti||e. &tt, sister, the fever of the cotuiriy 
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has got him, too, and he moans heavily from his b^d. 
And his woman is not so bad, you know. When me 
sees me, she winks and lays her head upon her haiM 
to say “ He is asleep,” and 1 slip out like a rat. Ait^ 
all, she is one of us. . . .' \ 

Then Vasudev turns to Rangamma and says, ‘ Why 
not start our bhajans again, ^ter? We shall keep it 
going as though Moorthy were not in prison,* and 
Seenu says, * So we should But Mooithy said to 
Sankar, ‘ Let them prepare themselves for the fight. 
But no processions or bhajan lest the police fall on 
them! ’ and Vasudev says, ‘ No, if Moorthy were here' 
he would start the bhajans again,’ and Rangamma says, 

‘ So I thipk, too,’ and we all say, ‘ That will be fine ’. 
And on the Saturday that followed, Seenu went and 
blew the conch from the Promontory, and men rushed 
to the temple, men and old women and children and 
all, and we all said, ‘ Now it is going to be bright again 
in Kanthapura,’ and we knew not how to hold our 
hearts within our breasts. Cymbal, conch, and cam* 
phor, clapping hands and droning drums, the perfume 
of the sandal paste, flowers in the hair, and in our 
eyes Siva’s eyes. 

Ckanging he chaiwes not, 

Ash-tmeaxed^ he*s Parvati** 

Moon on ms head, 

And poison in his thmat, 

Chant, chant, chant the fiaaa» ol Bodi, 

Chant the name cS Siva la>rd! 





I N VAiSAKH men plough the fields of Ktmthapura. 

The rains have come, the fine, first-footing rains that 
skip over the bronze moilbtains, tiptoe the crags, and* 
leaping into the valleys, go splashing and wind-swung, 
a winnowed pour, and the coconuts and the betel-nuts 
and the cardamom plants choke with it and hiss bacL 
And there, there it comes over the Bebbur Hill and 
^e Kanthur Hill and begins to paw upon the tiles, 
and the cattle come running home, their ears* stretched 
back, and the drover lurches behind some bel-tree or 
jupal-tree, and people leave their querns and rush to 
the courtyard, and turning towards the Kenchamma 
Temple, send forth a prayer, saying, * There, there, the 
rains have come, Kenchamma; may our houses be 
white as ailver,’ and the lightning flashes and the 
thunder stirs the tiles, and chikiren ruidi to the gutter- 
slabs to sail paper boats down to Kashi. And Agoit 
Nanjtmdia’s wife Ghennamma and Subba Chetty’s 
Putti are already in die street, filterii^ the waters fw 
the g(dd-dost ; and Priest Rai^iqia opens Ins bodk 
bundle and looks into the calendar and ‘Oh, 
taan<»Tow .is die rohbd star, and people wtH yidce their 
buQi to the plough*. And, uml»e^ in hand, there 
tt Raagi Ommla, a. cqcomit and in Ins 

warn, and he goes tp Piiest Rttogappa anPsays, * And* 
when, learned «r? * stod Riuigappif looib tfios and 
that, fr» die bearfies wore no more Rang^ Gowthi'^ 



and the viliagc was no more Rang& Gowda’s, but t^c 
voice, it was for ever Rang^ Gowda’s, and so Rangapw 
looks at the ground and says, ‘ Why, tomorrow 
Rang^ Gowda’. And Rang^ Gowda goes home ano^ 
swears at the beadles and Beadle Chmna says, ‘And\ 
when is it, Patd?’ — ‘Why, tomorrow, you rat of a 
woman,’ and Beadle Ghenna goes home and sleeps, and 
when the frogs have stopped croaking there is Chenna 
.with his drum in his baud' crying, ‘Oh, Ohi, this 
morning the plough will be blessed,’ and people say, 

‘ Oh, this morning already,’ and Sataima rises up and 
says, ‘ Why, my right eye winks, we shall have a grand 
harvest,’ and Weaver Chennayya rushes up and washes 
himself, and puts oil on his hair, and his wife goes to 
tljp back 'yard to pick flowers in the garden, and 
Chandrayya puts on the velvet coat he had made in 
town, when he won his case against Sidda, and 
Ramayya op<^ his eyes wide and looks between the 
tiles and says, ‘ Oh, Sun-god, give us a fine harvest this 
year and I’ll pay up Bhatta’s 375 rupees, and marry 
my last daughter and offer to Kenchamma the goat 
tlmt I promised her for my woman’s cure,’ and Parisdi 
'limmayya says, ‘ Oh, why diall I wake? My yoke 
is vrithout bulls, and my field without grain,’ but his 
wife, strong yroman that she is, die says, ‘ Go, man, 
the gods are not so unkind,’ and Timmayya gruntUes 
and groans, and wiffi neither, flower nm* caste-maric 
he goes into the street — ^whik moa and boys drive die 
bu& out, ploughs on thdr shoulders md wi^ in their 
hands, wlwn they om^e to the river, rub ffie 
bttlh wash them ami tie fion^ to ffieir horns, 
and * hi,’ they sky as du^ drive theto to the tmnple 
courtyard. 
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hh,* the rains have sunk into the earth, and 
Gap>tooth Siddayya drives his stick into the earth and 
says, ‘ Why, she has gone four fingers deep,’ and they 
all say, ‘Why, it rained as though the goddess had 
asked for it And then, when the day is all wide and 
the men and the bulls are all come, there comes Priest 
Rangappa with his holy jug on his head and his wet 
clothes in his hands, and says, ‘ You arc all here! hi? ’ 
and they answer, ‘ Yes, l&med sir,’ and he opens the* 
door, pulls wide the holy curtain, bathes the goddess 
and adorns her, and Trumpet Lingayya and Pipe 
Ramayya are there, and they stand by the champak 
and they Mow the horn to the east and the west and 
the north and the south, and from the eagt and the 
west and the north and the south, in the ringing ram> 
cleared air, there comes back the rasp and roar of the 
horn, and people are seen rushing with their ploughs 
and bulls, and the bells of the yoke go ringmg through 
the temple grove. They are coming, Racha^a and 
Madamna, and even Potter Ranga and Parish Sidda. 
and Timmayya’s son Bhima, and Mota and Tippa, 
who had neither bulls nor fields, they, too, come with 
flowers in their hair. And Priest Rangappa says with 
his gruff v(^e, ‘And you are all ready, you sons of 
my w(»nan?* and they aB cry out, ‘Of. course! Of 
course! ’ — And where is he? ’ and they answer, ‘ Tlic 
Patd k coming, there he is!* and the Paid is sear 
coming rm Ins hoxse, his filigree shawl ffirowm over his 
shcnikl^ has duxl»r turban on his head amd his 
]^}ish rails in his hands, ^nd Mnda rumdng behimi^ 
hhn, as though Collector and Oovermn* jcpidd 
the safiva off dieir mouths, but nevor wptdd Ran^ 
Gowda be anydiing but Pa^ in KaiMha^pura. And 
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when he reaches the Black-serpent’s ant-hill he gcjts 
down, throws the reins into Mada’s hands and ^^Iw 
up unhurriedly to the courtyard. And Priest Rang:^^ 
is heard to ring the bell in the sanctum, and all eyes, 
grow dim and the eyelids droop and everyone says,'^ 
‘There, there the goddess is going to show her face,’ 
and they tremble and press against each other, and 
Mdien the legs itch they do not scratch, whoi the waters 
drip they do not shake, and Ithen suddenly the curtain 
is drawn, and Mother Kenchamma is there straight, 
bright and benign, and the candelabras weave their 
lights around her, and they say, ‘ Maybe, she has 
passed a good night! ’ Then Priest Rangappa lights the 
camphor wd lifts it up to her jewelled face and takes 
it around her diamond-hands and ruby feet, and then 
flowers quietly roll down her face, and they all say, 

‘ There, i^e has sent us her blessings. Oh, Kenchamma, 
give us a fine harvest and no sickness, Kenchamma, 
Kenchainma, goddess,* and even the bulls ^and 
without waving their tails. And then Rangappa coma 
with a pot of holy water and splashes it now on tins 
bull and now on that, and they shivor and douch back, 
waving their bells to the goddess, mtd the camphor 
and the sandal are brought, and men take the camphor 
and the sandal, and riiey all look up to see if the sun 
is viriMe somewhere, and there, beyemd the tempte 
grove over the Horse-head Ifill, there is a ruddy str^ 
as wide as a sari hem, and they trendde and fold iSim 
hands and whispor. And then Rasi^ Qmiinta 
to Priest Rai^;appa and JPriest Ruagiqipa to 
Gowda, * yours are ^ ymingeat You wffl 
tie dsem to the yi^’ and be js so jntoid, and lie 
cosnes forward to 1^ three-year-cid Atturhhamahai hulk, 
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that he had bought at the Santur cattle fair, and the 
tdoi^h is dean and sharp, and everybody looks up 
again and again for the gt^dess’ vehicle Eagle to show 
itself, and as Priest Rangappa goes on chanting the 
hynuis and ringing the bd^ there he comes from over 
the temple spire, there In; comes, the feather of God, 
and turns once, twice, thrice round the temple and the 
men and the bulls, and the horns shout across the grove 
and the valley to the ^oimtain-tops. And Priesh 
Rangappa breaks a coconut on the rock and they throw 
flowers and coloured rice as Subb^ Gowda , cries out, 

‘ hiih^, ho ! ’, and the plough cuts the earth and 
spatters the dods, and the farther they go the lighter 
does it cut. And when the Serpent field and &e village 
common and the tank gardens are done, ^ubba lifts 
its straight out, and the bulls run the faster, and they 
cry, ‘Hoyla! Hoyla!’ and throwing the flowers and 
splashing the rice, they rush past the Skeflington Estate, 
and Bhatta’s De>^ fields, and the river-bank, and once 
the tan|fle tank is reached, Subba staggers and swirls 
round, and gdng down the mound comes straight into 
the courtyard, and he stops — and they all stop and 
cough and wipe away theur sweat, while Temple 
Rangappa breaks a coconut again and offers it to the 
bulk. And they all throw puffed rice at each other 
and diey offer Rangappa a nickel coin each, and then 
Rangappa goes in and comes out with a diver pot of 
holy water, ami he throws a handful in each cS the 
dxrectibns, and ffiey say, *Now, we can till the 
eanh/ and die sacred flower .bdhind tli^ 
and di^ hckrta riefa with hohneas, tht '^omea mda 
back tQ jSMsr hwes and men to* their fields, crying 
‘)|loyef Iloyei' .lloyeee4a|* ' 
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And Siddanna’s neighbour shouts to Madanna, aAd 
Madanna’s neighboiu: shouts to Rachanna, tw 

dame is soft, hfe, brother? ’ — ‘ Oh yes, soft as a pumpl 
kin’s kemeL’ — ‘ Hi, the river is rising, brother, do yoi^ 
see the brownish waters?’ And then there is a grunt' 
and gurgle from over the Blue Mountains, and a fine, 
swishing rain pours down upon the earth. They stop 
the bulls, and seated beneath the tamarind trees, they 
light their bidies, and when the cows are milked, 
women take them their food. Today there will be 
sweetmeats and fresh rice. ‘ Oh, you prostitute of a ■ 
wind! She’s showing her tricks again. Stop, you 
bitch! ’ There! The winds die over the river, and the 
rain pours con. 

*0 Kenchamma, in a week we shall have ploughed 
and manured and sowed. Send us rain for three days, 
dry weather for two days, and rain again, a fine, soft 
rain, Kenchamma. And when Moorthappa comes, let 
the rice i be fine as filigree and the mangoes yellow 
as gold, and we shall go out, horn and trumpet and 
gong before us, and break coctmuts at his feet O 
Moorthappa, Kenchamma will protect us aU. . . . 

They say he’ll come, Moorthy, when the wmds will 
have lisen. 

Then everybody said, ‘ We shall do tins for Moorthy’s 
coming and that for Moorthy’s commg,* and Rai^[amma 
said she would offer a feast at the .river, a moonh|^t 
feast, and Nanjamma said riie would <^er a syr^p* 
and-banana libation at the temple, am! aome said they 
cdvould spin more and mom, and l^uialt lingayya saM 
he would offer Moorthy a red kl»^ siuMd, suM ffecnu 
said, ’Why, I shall make the hoys sjbg, **C%, socii 
were oiir men of 1857 9 ut Vanidev said Badi 
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Khan was looking strange lately, and that scnnething 
must be in his head, but Rangamma said, ‘Well, so 
be it, what does it matter? We arc so many now,’ 
and everybody said, ‘ Well, it will be fine when Moorthy 
comes’; and Chinnamma’s mother-in-law was so 
happy that she said, ‘ The rice-eating ceremony of the 
child, well it will be when Moorthy is our guest’. 
Pariah Rachanna says, ‘^hy not build a pandal at 
the entrance of the village, like we do when the 
Collector comes?’ And they go to see Rangamma: 

‘ Mother Rangamma, when is he coming, our Moor- 
thappa?’ and Rangamma says, ‘I do not know, it 
must be on Saturday or Tuesday,’ and Lingayya says, 
‘Then you’ll tell us poor folk. Mother, and we diall 
make it bright, and have a pandal and have tlie 
camphor lighted to the village-gate goddess,’ and 
Rangamma feels so happy that she says, ‘ Why, it shall 
be grand*. 

And that afternoon, Postman Subbayya, who had 
no fire in his stcnnach and was red mth red and blue 
with blue, comes running with the Blue paper in hs 
hand and says, ‘ Rangamma, Rangamma, your Moordiy 
is rdeased,* and we aU say, ‘ Show us that, show us! ’ 
and Rangamma snatdhes the paper and reads out that 
Moorthy has been released firom prison, and that he has 
said ^ak «ad that, «md Sanlmr had orgtmiztd a huge 
meedng to receive him, and we adl said, ‘So he^ 
comity now, he’s coroh^,* and we left our vetxmc^ 
paste and cotton wieka aikl yte sang, ‘The Hue-god 
Ik comes, israndng ami plajfhig,* and the paridhs woiii 
to d^e mango igrm( and tean down youn^ leaves and 
.and Pabd Rangi Gowda said;. ‘ Tidte two 
Inmana trmdn from my garden,* and they dew twp 
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banana trunks, and when evening came there swmg 
over the Karwar Road a yellow arch of banana leaves 
and a green festoon of mango leaves, and the t^ 
canddabras stood like Brahma’s guardians of the 
portals, and everybody said, ‘ It will be so fine m 
Tuesday, it will be like the Swing festival of tiw 
Goddess 

^ But when Venkamma heqrs of this she says, ‘Oh, 
you polluted ones, this is what you are going to do! 
Well, well! *, and she rushes straight to Rangappa to 
consult him about her daughter’s nuptial date, for 
young Nanja had come of age a few days before, and 
she says, ‘ Can it be this Tuesday, Rangappa? ’ and 
Rangappa* finishes his evening prayers, and takes ,a 
pmch of snuff and, opening the calendar, he says, 
‘ Why, it may be; but they say that fellow Moorthy is 
coming,’ and she says, ‘It is just that Rangappa — 
don’t you see? ’, and she sends messengers to Alur to 
inform ‘her gap-toothed son-in-law of the nuptial 
ceremony, and the next morning at the river she says, 
* I want my daughter to go to her husband’s house, 
soon. Tuesday will be the nuptial day, and you are 
all welcome, sistm, and the invitation will be soit 
on to you,’ and we all say, ‘But that’s the day 
Moorthy is ‘coming,’ and die -says, ‘ Wdl, choose 
between a brahminic feast and a feast for a polluted 
pig,’ and they say, ‘Why, of coiuse, Mocathy was 
ouxanmunicated; but how funny that we foigot afi 
about it tince he’s beoi in pnson!', and Venkamma 
■isies oift, ‘ That’s it, nst^*. You k. But thh 

stomach that has borne d^t diBdren cannot forget 
it. If you had a dau§^ter to marry, you would not 
fbiget k, would you? ’ 
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In the evening the invitation rice is sent — it is 
. Priest Rangappa’s wife Lakriianuna who brings it, and 
she says, ‘ In Venkamma’s house there will be a nuptial 
cxremony on Tuesday. You are all invited,’ and they 
offer kuinkum to her rilendy in return, and every* 
body asks, ‘And now what shall we do?’ and they 
speak of it to their husbands and their husbands speak 
to theu* amts, and the aMnts say, ‘Why, you cannot 
refuse a nuptial feast. If there’s no married woman 
to offer kumkum water to the wife and husband, well, 
tomorrow you may have your own daughter’s marriage, 
and she may go unblessed!’ and they all say, ‘Of 
course! Of course! ’ And the next morning everyone 
is late at the river, and when Rangamma ^bes up t^ 
steps, they all whisper together, ‘Now we arc safe. 
Now we are safe,’ but as they pass through the Pari^’ 
quarter and the Weavers’ quarter and the Potters’ 
quarter, they see that a mango-leaf garland of welcmne 
hangs at each door and the courtyards are s^pt and 
washed and decorated. And at the village gate carts 
arc seen to come up, carts from Alur that bring Ven- 
kamma’s son-in-law, and his r^ations and his relatiom’ 
relations. And when they are at the mango grove, they 
see Bad^ Khan coming down the Bebbur Mound, hh 
dog and boots and cummerbund and all. And Nose- 
scratching Nanjanuna turns to Satamma and vrimpers, 

‘ It aeons Nsmja gets a hundred-and-fifty rupee diamond 
nose-rktg ’. — Oh, probaldy it’s his first wife’s hose-ring^’ 
says Satamma 8adly< 

The comets are already j^ffing the Song of WelconfP' 
on Venkamma’s vtfanda. 
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They said Moorthy would come by the blue buathat 
rum from Kallapuri to Karwar, and we adl said ‘ That 
will be when the sun has passed over the court^mi,’ 
and we were at the village gate when the cattle ^ad 
drunk the afternoon rice-water and gone, and \|the 
pariahs were already there, widi blankets and coconuts 
and horm, and the weaver folk were there with silk 
upper-cloths, and the potten^ with pots and the betel- 
sellers with betel leaves, and even lazy Rang^ Gowda 
was there, rubbing his eyes and waving his turban to 
keep away flies and perspiration — so sultry was the day. 
And Rangamma and Batna were in the shade of the 
pipal-plariorm, and Satamma’s daughter Ranga and 
Nanjamma’s daughter Sata were there too. ‘ Oh, you 
need not come to Venkamma’s diimer, children. You 
are still yoimg, you can go to meet Moorthy,* they had 
said, and given them a cold meal and a glass of 
watered curds. And Ranga and Sata prepared the 
kumkunt water, and they gave us all coloured rice, and 
we all said, ‘He’ll be here soon — he’s ccmung, he’s 
coming,’ and the stones boieath b(^;an to scorch us, 
and someone said, ' Why, the bus must have met with 
an accident,’ and evoycme said, * No, no, speak not d 
such ill omem,’ and the pari^ soatched their legs and 
began adjustu^; the grape-fruit here, die coconut there, 
and the mango leaves everywhere tm the paddal, and 
peojde sat down and opened their h^-bags and snuff- 
boxes, and some said, 'Oome let us remove dwse 
stones,’ and they removed the pebbles horn the path. 

And %uddenly ihfflre waif a sdreedi and hoo^ ai^ we 
said, ‘ Whf, that’s the cart * and a& thos^^ * Now 
die Inis has topped at the fic^-pOst Sdnu mttl 
Vasodev, who are d^re, wUI ttand, ^adth ^iit eyes aid 
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gapii^ mouths expectant. Then, he’fl come down to 

' ^ bundles. And people wiU say. 

Who IS he that people wait on him? Oh, if only 
we were there. . . .’ And then he would take tiie road 
o Kanthapma, and we said he would be finn and soft- 
eyed and pilg^-looking, and we imagined him with 
^ look on his face and that flash in his eyes, and 
Panah L^hamma said, ‘ l^aybe the goddess will send 
a wide rainbow and a rain of flowers to welcome him,* * 
^ she stood there gaping at the skies and munnuring 
fuimy thmgs to the goddess. And hearts began to beat 
and yet we ^w no Moorthy, and yet no Moorthy, and 
yet no Moorthy, and yet not a hair of his head was 
s^, and we were silent as though in the stfnetum at 
the cipher ceremony. Yet no Moorthy, and no 
Moorthy, and the bus had surely passed by the river, 
over the bridge and up the Santur valley, and Ran- 
gamma got so anxious that she sent Pariah Lingayya 
to run and see, and Pariah Lingayya ran and ran, Md 
from the top cd the road cried out, ‘ No, no,’ and we 
aU looked to this side and that and no Moorthy and 
no other was to be seen, and our hearts began ~ 
to beat bke drums, and Ratna said, ‘ I’ll see if he’s 
come^by the mango grove,’ and Ratna ran like a boy 
md bc^d ^ ran young Chenna, and Cheima was 
followed by Ckiwherd Sidda; and then came a voice 
irom the Promontory, it was Serau’s and he was 
cahuig to, and we cried out, ‘What is it? What’’ 
and w roshed iwth the kuinfcum water aantiag and 
sptasi^, and die flower garidnds tcaimg m ourfhands- 
Md the coeomits heivy, and what^riamld we see m 
^ ftahmin ^uare hut a «atlon <rf pt^icoacn 
Kangammas home, ai»i ISLax^mm rnyB^ ‘ Oh, wlurt 
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arc they doing?’ and Scenu answers, ‘Why, Mobrthy 
is in. They took him out of the bus at MadurVand 
brought him by the Elephant valley and the Mar’s 
Hill by car,’ and Pariah Chenna says, ‘ And we never 
heard them ccane,’ and Pariah Lingayya says, 
they’ve been up to tricks again,’ and they speak to one 
another, and then such a cry came to their tongues 
, that they shrieked out, ‘ Vandi Mataram! ’ and Rang& 
Gowda cries out, ' Mahatma Gandhi ki }ai! ’ and the 
Police Inspector comes out of the house and says, ‘ No 
shouting please. Please disperse.’ Pariah Lingayya apd 
Rachanna cry out again, ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ 
and the children who wanted to sing, * Oh, such were 
qur men bf 1857 ’ began to sing ‘ Oh, such were our 
men of 1857,’ and this boy and that boy takes it up 
and a shout of songs goes up the evening blaze, while 
a whirlwiiwl rises and throws dust and sand into our 
eyes, and still the song rises and rises, and Rangamma 
comes bp the veranda and says, ‘ Brothers and asters, 
in the name of Moorthy let us disperse,’ and we all 
stand silent as a jungle. And then Rangh Gowda says, 
‘Let us obey the Mother,’ and he goes towards his 
street, and Mada follows him, and then Mada’s brat, 
and then tl^e pariah women and the pariah men, and 
we slip through our back yanbfand we stand on our 
verandas and see the policemen have gathered on 
Rangamma’s veranda, and Rangamma is listening to 
them, and Ratna is bddnd her, and by Ratoa is 
Semu, but Vasudev is novdiem to be seen. Perhaps 
"he has already slipped b^k to the Skefiington Ct^ee 
Estate. The poKc«men do nol leave Rangamma’s 
faouK rill the nuptial dhmer k over and the hands are 
washed arid riie betels chewed and the couple blessed. 
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And as the guests walk back hcnne, their glasses in their 
hands, they look at Ranganuna’s house and say, 
‘They’ve come again,’ and Nanjannna says, ‘Oh, 
tfae/fl bring us pain again,* but there was some- 
thing in the house, something in the very walls, said 
Nanjamma later, that seemed to shine and send out 
holy incense. Sister, Moorthy was back home. 

At midnight the poliegmen walked away through, 
the Main Street, and the Pariahs’ Street and the 
Weavers’ Street, but only a young Bad^ Khan had 
joined the bearded one, and he too came to live with 
us, and he too took a hut and a woman and settled 
down in the Skeffington Coffee Estate. 

In the morning we saw Moorthy at the rifer. Wl^, 
rister, he was as ever — ^as ever. Why, when one goes 
to prison, one is as ever! 



‘"VTow/said moorthy, ‘we are out for action. A 
i-N cock does not make a morning, nor a ^gle man 
'a revolution, but we’ll build a thousand-pillared temple, 
a temple more firm than amy that hath yet been budded, 
and each one of you be ye pillars in it, and when the 
temple is budt, stone by stone, and man by man, and 
the bell hung to the roof and the Eagle-tower shaped 
and planted, we shall invoke the Mother to reside with 
u& in dream and in life. India then wdl live in a 
temple of our making. Do you know, brothers and 
asters, the Mahatma has left Sabarmati on a long 
pdgrimage, the last pdgrimage of his life, he says, with 
but eighty-two of his followers, who all wear khadi 
and do not drink, and never tell a he, and they go with 
the Mahatma to the Dandi beach to manufacture salt. 
Day by day we shall await the news of the Mahatma, 
and from day to day we shall pray for the success 
of his pilgrimage, and we shah pray and fast and pom 
strength into omselves, so that* whai the real fight 
begins we shall follow in Ac wake of the Master.* 
‘Meanwhile, broAers and asters, us get strong. 
Hie Congress men will have to swear again to ^^peak 
TruA, to spin tluir daily me hundred yards, and pin 
the idea of Ae holy brahmin and the untoochaUb 
pariah. You kno% Inothers and^dslen, we are here 
in a temple, and the temple is the temple of Ae Otto, 
and we are one wiA everything that is in the Chie, and 



who shall say he is at the head ol the One and another 
at the foot? Brothers, and this too ye shall ronember, 
whether brahmin or bangle*sel[er, pariah or priest, we 
are idl one, one as the mustard seal in a sack cd mustard 
seeds, equal in shape and hue and all. Brothers, we are 
yoked to the same plough, and we shall have to press 
firm the pbugh-head and the earth will open out, and 
we shall sow the seeds of ^ur hearts, and die crops wiil^ 
rise God-high. Brothers, that is the vision of the 
harvests that vdll rise, and we shall await, clean, with 
the heart as clean as the threshing-floor, strong as the 
pivot of the pressing-mill, and we shall offer our first 
rice and our first ragi to the Goddess Supreme. Pray, 
brothers, pray, for the Mahatma is on the last pil- 
grimage of his life, and the drums are beating, and tlie 
horns are twirling, and the very sea, where he’s going 
to gather and shape and Ining back his salt, seems to 
march forward to give him the waters of Wclccane. 
Let us be silent for a while and be united*in die 
One.’ 

Seenu rang die gong, and the eyes diut thonselves 
in silence, and the brahmin heart and the weavor heart 
and pariah heart seemed to beat the one beat of Siva 
dandng. 

Strength flowed horn the wide heav^ into the 
hearts of all men. And we sent our strength 
heaven to the djg^ty-two {al^rim men of the Mahatma. 
And we too would start our ffilgiimage soon, with 
Mooidiy bdore us. * lht^>are youtsdves for act^* 
said Moorthy, and Siva kn^ how, but we 
bbw-{^ luid the (ittild^ ctiidle and ^ kifii^-off of 
^ morning oit^, and we would but with Uni, 
Moorthy. What b in him, we adk, that Unds ottf 



heart so? After all we saw him as a child, sister. {And 
yet. . . . 


Moorthy told us of the pilgrim path of the Mahatma 
from day to day; for day after day the Congress Com- 
mittee sent him information, and day after day he 
’'received a White paper from the city, and day after 
day this boy and that young man came up witii the 
Saturday carts or Tuesday carts, and now that th^ 
was a bus, sometimes as we sat kneading the vermicdli 
or cleaning the rice, we would see the tail khadi-clad 
Volunteers coming by the afternoon bus, and they went 
straight to Ranganuna’s house, and they were i^ut up 
with Moorthy, and when they were gone, Moorthy 
would ask Seenu to ring the gong for the bhajan, and 
there he would tell us of the hundred and seventy 
Patels ^hat had resigned their jobs — a hundred and 
seventy mind you — ^and of the thirty-thotisand men and 
women and children who had gathered at the road- 
side, pots and beds and 9II, to have the supreme ^on 
of the Mahatma, and then Rangamma says, ‘ Oh no, 
the Mahatma need not go as far as the sea. like 
Harischandi^ before he finidtedlm vow, the gods will 
come down and dissolve his vow, and the Brithhers 
win leave India, and we shall be free, and we shall 
pay less taxes, and there will be no pdkahen.* But 
Oor^ who hears this, lau^ and says 'This is all 
,mMameyana and Mahabhwaki; such ddn^s never hap- 
pen in our tiiue%* at wludh Pariah Rachanna 

and says, * It is imt for nothing the Mahsama 
is a Mahatma, and he would not be Mahatma if die 
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gods were not with him,’ and Dorfe says, ‘ Maybe, may- 
be, Rachanna, I do not know,’ and we say, ‘ In five 
days’ time he will be by the sea — ^in three days time 
he will be by the sea — ^poor Mahatma, he must be 
tired out with this walL Why should he not take a 
horse carriage or a motor car? ’ But Moorthy repeats, 

‘ No, no, sister, he will not take it. He says he likes 
our ancient ways, and like the ancients he will make 
the pilgrimage on foot,’ ^d our hearts gladdened, for* 
no one ever goes like that to far Kashi, do they? And 
our Nanjanama says, ‘ Oh yes, when he arrives by the 
sea, something is surely going to happen,’ and every- 
body says, ‘ Maybe, maybe *. 

And when the Monday evening came, knew it 
would be the morrow, it would be at five the next 
morning that the Ma^tma would go out to the sea 
and manufacture sah and bring it home, and we could 
not rieep and we could not wake, and all the night 
we heard the sea conches cry like the announcing cry 
of the Bdur Conch that goes trailing its OM throi^ 
the winkless night, and people wake and muric plays„ 
and with torch and hymn is it sought, and with toi^ 
and hymn is it brou^t from the river below to the 
tonple above, and people lie many a night in fearful 
fervour for smne pointing fingor of 1he*Heavensr-«} 
did we he an thnmgh that wakeful night, but no idiadow 
ever flew across the stars, and no dreamer ever woke 
Mith a poinfing dream. Ami when die morning was 
stin (m the othv mte of the dark we rose <me by <me, 
for we would bathe in river Hke the hffhatnay 
at the very hour, gt the very minute. Mocadiy mxl 
Rat^fatnma w«re at the rives ahq^y, a;^* jutt as, die 
was colouring the Ske^lagton 



vre all said, man, women, and boys, Seenu, Moc^y, 
Vasu, Nanju, Ramu, Subbu, Govinda — ‘ Gabga, 
Jumna, Saraswatfai,’ and rising up we dipped again 
and cried out ' Mahatma Gandhi hi jai! ’ And P^est 
Bangappa, coming up, says, ‘ Oh, you are all earner 
than ever today, hmm?’, and we say, ‘Today the 
Mahatma manufactures salt with his own hands, 
Rangappa, and we dip with him,’ and he laughs and 
*says, ‘ Is that so? ’, and w£ knew why he said this, 
for as everybody knew now, Bhatta had been writing 
to him, and Bhatta had asked him to gather the grains 
and the hay and the money, and we said, ‘ Well, 
another one is lost for us! ’ 

And wljcn we had washed and beaten our clothes, 
we sat for our meditation and we walked back home, 
with something new within our hearts. And for the 
midday meal we gave our men paysam and chitranna 
as though it were Gauri’s Festival, and the men were 
happy. ,.Why would diey not be? And in the evening 
there was bhajan. 

And the next day the White papers told us the 
Mahatma had taken a handful of salt after his ablu- 
tions, and he had brought it home, and then everybody 
went to the sea to prepare salt, and cartloads and cart- 
loads of it began to be broi^tlback and distributed 
frtnn house to house with music and clapping of haidb. 
The pc^ce do not know what to do, and sudde^y they 
fall <m a cartload and the peasants say, ‘Talu; it! 
Take it!’ but die pdlLoe say, ‘You have broken d» 
Ig^,’ ai|d die men say, ‘But ive have intdeen it 
ago, and t^ Midi^tma it &st,* but ^ pdice 
do not know what to answer, and di^ drag the mm 
to firiim> diey dra^ them ai^ spd on diem and vmM 
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have beaten them had not many and many a white man 
come to see the pilgrimage of the MsJmtnta. And 
so day after day men go out to the sea to make salt, 
and day after day men ^ beaten back and put into 
prison, and yet village after village sends its w(»nen 
and men, and village after vilh^e grows empty, for 
the call of the Mahatma had sung in their hearts, and 
they were for the Mahatma .and not for the 
GovemmenL * • 

And we said to Moorthy, ‘ And when shall we start 
to march like the Mahatma? ’ and Moorthy says, ‘ Why, 
as soon as I get die orders from the Karwar Congress 
Committee,’ and we say, ‘ But ask them to send it soon, 
for ten heads make a herd and one head a, cow,’ and 
Moorthy says, ’ So it is, but I am a small man in the 
Congress, and I wait for the orders’. Then Ran- 
gamma says, ‘ If you want to fight, asters, let us 
practise the drill more often, like the men,’ and we 
say, ‘Of course! Of course! ’ and now we jtand in 
Rangamma’s courtyard from the time the hands are 
washed till the time the cattle come home, and we 
stand straight and hold our hands against our breasts, 
and Rangamma says, ‘ Now, imagine the poUconen 
are beating you, and you shall not budge a finger^s 
length,’ and we dose our eyes and we imagine Bad& 
Khans aitar Bad& Khans, diort, bearded, lip-smaddng, 
smoking, spitting, booted Baik Khans, and as we begin 
to imagine than, we see them rise and become 
and l3%ger in tlw mndiine, and we fed tibe latlns bai^ 
on tis, and the bang^ break and the hair a^ 
the lips s{£t, and we say ‘Nay, i^y,’ ant^ we cannot 
bear it, and Dora’s wife Sundri to cry Ottt and 

she says Ac is fi^toied; but Ratna, who is by her, 



says, ‘ Be strong, sister. When your husband beats jyou, 
you do not hit back, do you? You only g^rumMe ^d 
weep. The policeman’s beatings are the like! ’ and^we 
say, ‘ So they are ’. And we begin to get more and 
more familiar with it. And we say that in a week,\in 
ten days’ time, Moorthy will say ‘March!’ and we 
shaU march behihd him, and we shall do this and we 
shall do that, and now when we meet Badi Khan 
xour eyes seek his lathi and *«ve find it is smaller than 
we had imagined, and his shoes have less nails, and 
his lips are less thick. Rangamma says, ‘ Send out rays 
of harmony,’ and we send out ra)« of harmony, and 
we say, ‘ No, it will not be so bad after all,’ and we 
say too, * there is the Mahatma,’ and his eyes, 
bWgn like Old Ramakrishnayya’s, look down on us 
with strength and affection. Nanjamma says, ‘No, 
^ter, I do not imagine the Mahatma like a man or 
a god, but like the Sahyadri Mountains, blue, high, 
. wide, and the rock of the evening that catches the light 
of the setting sun,’ and I say to myself, ‘ That’s what 
he is. High and yet seeable, firm and yet blue with 
dusk, and as the pilgrims march up the winding path, 
march through {Mickles and boulders, thickets and 
streams, so shall we march up to the top, we idiall 
thump up and up to the top, and* elephants may have 
left their traca, and the wildfire go blazing around 
us, and yet we shall know on the top as the tempde, 
and that temf^ is bri^^ and inomaise, and when tibe 
night is dept tibrough, the gong will sound over the 
^grim Jines for die dawn.jnocession of the Mountain- 
god’; and so firom that day w s;^ we diall oyS the 
Mahatina 'The h£auntain,’ and we say we ase tte 
I»%rin3s of die Motuttain, and whatever thuikhnr may 
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tear through the heavens car the monsoons pour over 
it, it is alwa)% the blue mountain at dusk. 

. * And what shall we call Moorthy? ’ said Rad- 
hamma. 

‘Why, the Small Mountain,’ said Rangamma, and 
we all said ‘ That is it,’ and so frtan that day we knew 
there were the Small Mountain and the Big Mountain 
to protect us. 

The Ganges, sister, is *bom on the snows of higb 
Kailas. 

Oh, but when wiU it come, the call of the Big 
Mountain, Siva, Siva? 


* 1 * 



T he call of the Big Mountain never came, for one 
moming, as we were returning from the river, 
6eenu comes and says the Cdhgress G^mmittee has sent 
a messenger on bicycle to say the Mahatma was 
arrested, and we ask, ‘ And when shall we begin, whcnH ’ 
and he answers, ‘ Next week, sister,’ and when we are 
back home we see Moorthy and Rang^ Gowda and 
Rangamm^ and Pariah Rachanna all gathered before 
the temple, and Moorthy seemed to be all speech and 
Rang^ Gowda all gestures, and we ask ourselves, ‘ What 
are they deciding, what? ’ And children gather round 
them, and one comes from this street, and one from 
that an(^ there was quite a fair about, and when the 
kitchen fire is hardly lit, the temple bell goes ringing 
in the street, and we rush to the veranda and hear 
Seenu crying out, ‘The Mahatma is arrested! the 
Mahatma! — ^and next week Don’t-touch-the-Govem- 
ment campaign. And today everyone will fast, and the 
Ck>n^ress Paochayat will meet, and in the evening 
bhajan.’ 

we said ‘That is fine,’ and we poured water 
over our fires, and we drank a glass of curds and we 
dated the whole afteraocm, and every minute people 
cqpld be heard hurryii^ al^t anxious and silent^ and' 
when Vasu4ev is p^g Nanjamma says, ‘And 
the Skefiini^on p«>p]e, are they with i»?* and 
Vaaadev says, course, of cmnse, but not man^y*. 

ifa 



Then there is the sound of Mocathy speaking and of 
Rang2 Gowda shouting, and Pariah BLachanna whiq)er> 
ing this and Rangamma saying that, and IncycJe after 
bicycle comes from the city, bicycle after bicycle carry- 
ing the orders to the Congress Panchayat, and the 
Volunteers go straight to Rangamma’s veranda, and 
they talk to Moorthy. Then for a while there is 
silence, but Rang^ Gowda starts again and then 
Rachanna and then Rangamma. • 

Thus it deliberated, the Congress Panchayat, till the 
cattle came home, and when we had lit the lamps and 
had given a cold meal to the children, we took our 
baths and went to the temple, and there was Seenu in 
the sanctum and he would tell us nothing, ai^ when he 
went up the Promontory and blew the conch, people 
came — ^men, wtanen, cMdren — ^and the pmate and 
the weavers and the potters all seemed to feel they were 
of one caste, one breath. Then Moorthy came himself, 
straight as an aloe, strong and calm, and w^ say he 
looks as though something is passing through Ibom, and 
when the camphor is lit and the flowers offered, he 
stands up and says, ‘Brothers and sisters, the call is 
ccHoie, and men, women, and children will have to 
begin the DonVtouch-the-Government campaign’. — 
‘ But how is thm; to be done, Moorthappa?*’ a^ Pariah 
Rachanna, and Moorthy uplifted and sure spesds in 
answer, * That’s what I aam going to exjdain, brothra- 
Rachanna,’ and he tfdUcs of the taxes that are not to be 
paid, ‘ even if the Government attaches the lands,’ and 
of the toddy booths that are /o be {dcketed, ‘ fcur tod^ 
trees are Governmeait trees, and to<^y boo^ are th«re 
to expioft the poor and the pnhai^,* and he con- 
tinues, has h^her> f Anti wt, itimU c^abhsh 
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a parallel Government, and it is this Government that 
will rule and not that, and the first act of our Govern- 
ment is to appoint Rangfc Gowda Patel again,’ andWc 
feel our throats warm, and we look at Rangi Gowda 
waving away his hand saying, ‘Oh, that’s nothing, 
nothing!’ but Moorthy continues, ‘For the Congress 
is the people and the Patel is the people’s man and 
Rangfe Gowda is our man, and if the new Patd comes 
and says, “ Give me the Revenue dues,” you will say, 
“ I do not know you — ^you arc not our man and we will 
offer you neither scat nor water,” but never be harsh to 
them nor wicked, and above all,’ he said, his voice 
becoming graver, ‘remember each one of you is re- 
sponsible f^r the harm done by another, and the first 
tftie violence is done against the Police or those that 
arc not with us, we shall stop the Movement and wait 
for six months and more in penance and in prayer that 
our sins may be purified. Brothers and sisters, lememl^ 
we arc mot out to fight the white man or the white 
man’s slaves, the Police and the Revenue officials, but 
against the demoniac corruption that has entered thdbr 
hearts, and the purer we are the greater will be our 
victory, for the victory we seek is the victory of the 
heart. Send out love where Itore is hatred, and a 
smile i^ainsf brute force like unto die waters of the 
Himavathy that spread over boulder and sand and 
crematorium earth. Brotbeitf, remember, too, I am but 
a pebble among the pebbles of the river, and when the 
fio^ come, rock by rock may He buried under, and 
yet th<^ are some that ^stapd out pointed and dry, 
and it is they than give you a hcAd for your riippery, 
seddng feet. Tbt Pofice will tiske away one alter 
aiu^er among us, and yet sometimes they may leave 
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the leaders out for fear of disorder and desperation. 
But my time too will come. And when it comes, 
brothers and sisters, I ask of you, be not awed by 
the circumstances but rather follow on and on, follow 
the one who follows me, for he is your chief, and the 
Congress has made him your chief. For who, sisters, 
but the first daughter milks the cow when the mother' 
is iU? Obey your chief apd love your enemy, that is 
all I ask of you.’ 

‘And remember always, the path we follow is the 
path of the Spirit, and with truth and non-violence and 
love shall we add to the harmony of the world. For, 
brothers, we are not soldiers at arms, say I; we seek to 
be soldier s^ts.’ And just then Rangamnla, who sat 
by the central pillar, unknowingly began to ring the 
gong, as though the curtmn had fallen and the god- 
dess beheld, and tears came to our eyes, and even our 
men fdt tha% was something in the air, and they too 
looked unaware, and there was not a cough nor a 
sneeze but only the eyeladics quivered and closed, 
and Moorthy, in-lit and bright, says softly, ‘You are 
all with us?’ and we cry out, ‘All! All!’ and ‘You 
shall hhrm no one? ’ — None! None! ’ — You diall go 
to the end fearlesdy? ’ — ‘ All! All! * — ‘ And there dudl 
be neither brahmin nor pariah? ’ and the pariahs sbmit 
out, * Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ and an uncoatroUaUe 
onotimi takes hold of us all, and Moorthy says, 'The 
Panchayat has diedcfed that it dhall be on Friday the 
seventeenth that we shall begin the %ht,* and Pandit 
Venkateshia says, ' Few day^cotdd be more aus{ddDW,’ 
and tve say, ' So (dily thrw days aooie,’ awd Mooilhy 
says, 'TUI Hum j^y, purify yoursdbves and pray,* and 
we all ery otd 'Ntuayan! Namyan And Hewn 
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Nanjappa plays the tune blessings and die rongs 
ring and the drums beat, and as the la^ caits\sure 
creaking round the street, music floats out of the temple, 
and we clap our hands and ^g and our eyes are filed 
with tears. Why, sister, for no Harikatha have such 
tears flowed down our cheeks. 


Two days later, our sari fringes tied tight to our 
waists, our jewels hid deep beneath the earth, with mdi 
on the right and children bedde us, \^dth drum and 
horn and trumpet and a cart before us all adorned 
with lotus^ and champaks and mango twigs, in which 
as: seated Moorthy and Rangamma and Rang& Gowda 
and even Pariah ^channa, we march on and on, and 
when we come to the village gate Seenu sounds the 
conch from the top of the Promontory, and Vasudev, 
with hi^ twenty-three pariahs from the Skeflington 
Coffee &tate, breaks a coconut before us, and when 
the camphor is ri^g before die God, we all bow down 
in tronbling prayer, and when the conch Uows again 
we rise, and with the horn sbmting and shining over 
die ripe valley, we turn round ~3hatta’s empty house 
and we hurry down to Boranna’s toddy grove. 

We were a hundred and thirty-nine in all, and we 
marched out to Boranna’s toddy grove. 

And men came frmn lli^pur and Subhur and 
Kanthur, kumkum on their Icmdbeads and flowers in 
h^, to see us pass by, and chrysanthemums fdl 
on us, md j^cc and ^Bqigal gmm, and thus we marched 
out, a hundred and thkty-nhie in aS, to Boranna’s 
toddy grove, our hearts round mid ripe like an Aprfl 



pomegranate. And Puttanna made a song, and we 
beat our feet and we sang, 

At least a toddy-pot. sister^ 

At least a toddy-leaf^ sister, 

Well go to Boranna’s Toddy grove, 

Well go to Boranna’s Toddy growdi, 

And procession back at least a toddy-leaf, sister, 

and we marched on to Boranna’s toddy grove. 

And when we were liardfy at the Main Road* 
Ck>mcr, we saw beyond the mango grove the red horse 
of the Police Inspector, and our hands began to shiver, 
and we held our breath beneath our breasts, and we 
said not a word to one another, and then when Moorthy 
had seen it too, he got down out of the cart,fmd Rangi 
Gowda followed him and Rangamma and Pariah 
Rachanna, and the cart stopped and we crossed beride 
it with Moorthy before us, and as we neared the toddy 
grove we began to see by the lantana fence poEcemen 
after poEcemen, their lathis tight in their handstand the 
PoEce Iniq>ector going among them and bending down 
and whi^iering to this one and that, and the horse 
wagging its t^ and brushing away the summer flies. 

And when we were by the Tippur str^im bridge, 
the PoEce lniq)ector comes towards us and says, ‘ You 
arc forbidden to nuuxh to the toddy* grove,* and 
Moor^y smiles back and says he knows that but he 
thanks him aU the same for saying so, but tibat he is 
fdtewing the instnurions of the Gmg^rcss and he 
would fcfllow unto death if need be. And the PoEce 
Impector says, ‘ 1 warn youdor a third lime, and X gpy 
that what you do is agmnst law, ^d the poviamnent 
is ready to use all the force it possesses to put ycm 
dowB^’ and Moorthy says again 'Thaidt you* ai^.^ 



moves on; and just as we are near the toddy gct^, 
the morning carts of Santur turn round the Kenchamma 
Hill Comer, and when they see us and the crowd behind 
us, they stop and come down to see what is all this 
procession and Police about, and we say, ‘ Wdl, there 
will be some more people with tjs We begin to coupt 
our beads and say Ram-Ram, and the nearer we 
approach the stiffer become the ptolicemen, and as 
'Moorthy and Rang^ Gowda' try to push open the gate 
of the grove, the police stand before them and push 
them back, and Pariah Rachanna cries out, ‘Say 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ‘ and we all cry out too, 
* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ and we say we too ^acU 
enter the foddy grove. 

«But the men were before us and the children 
huddled between us, and the Police surrounded our 
men and tried to push them back, and suddenly Pariah 
Rachanna slipped out and ran and we all turned to see 
where hf was going when he jumped across the lantana 
fence — ^with one leap he had crossed the ditch and 
the lantana fence — and he fell and he rose, and as 
he rushed to climb a toddy tree the police made towards 
him, but he was already half-way up the tree when 
the lathis banged against his 1^. And the cart men, 
who had gathered round us, Ix^an to shout, and we 
cried out ‘ Vandk Mataram! * and somebody b^;an to 
dap hands and push forward, and we all ch^ped hands 
too and b^an to nng, and the Police began to pudi 
us this way and that, when Pariah Rachanna was tom 
dQ^wn from the toddy tree, our hearts b^an to 
so fast that.we crie^ out ‘ Haye-Ho^e! * and we ptdbed 
forward widi the men. And the Fdiice Impectm dns 
dme dmuted out ‘ Attack! *, and they lifted die lathis 
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and bang-bang they brought them down on us, and 
the lathis caught our hair and rebounded from our 
backs, and Pariah Ninganuna beat her mouth and 
waQed, ‘ Oh, he’s gone, he’s gone, he’s gone,’ and we 
say to ourselves ‘ Oh! how unauspicious! ’ and we shout 
out Mataram Vandk! with all our breath, and the 
children are so frightened now that they take it up and 
shout and shout and shqpt, and the Police break , 
through us and, one here and one there, they catch the 
children by the hair and by the ear and by the jacket, 
and the mothers sob behind them and the cart men 
cry out ‘ Shame, shame,’ and the lathis still shower 
down upon us. Then suddenly there is a cry, and we 
raise our heads and see the red horse of Hie Police 
Inspector charging upon the cart men, and the cart 
men spit and howl and rush for their lives to the mango 
grove, and there is another cry, and somebody says 
Pariah Lingayya has jumped over the fence, too, and 
the Police leave usy and rush at him and mdre and 
more men jump over and they tear down the lantana 
fence. And the Police Inspector gallops across the road 
and brings down Chandrayya and Ramayya with the 
knob of his cane, and they roll over and fall into the 
ditch, and we say, ‘ Now, Rangamma, we’ll jjo forward,* 
and just then, as though in answer, Moorthy shrida 
out across the fence, ' Mahatma Gandhi ki jdi! ’ and 
we see his lips split and four policemen around him, 
and smnehow our eyes turn all to the Kenchamma 
Hill and as we say 'goddess, goddess’ we see the 
scattered crowd of children rdshing hm, rushing thons, 
and mothers, auniS, asters, grandmdthets rusbing 
bdiind diem. And Rjingamma cries out, ‘ Now, asters, 
farward!" and we all cry out, * Mahattm Can4ki Id 
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jed! Mahatma Gandhi H jai! * and we deafen jour- 
selves before the onslaught, and we imd we crawl, 
and swaying and bending and crouching and r^g, 
we move on and on, and the lathis rain on us, Wid 
the cart men have come back again and they feu so 
angry that they, too, cry out ‘ Mahatma Gandh^ ki 
jai! ’ and they, too, rush behind us, and we feel a new 
force in us and we say we shall enter the toddy grove 
' and tear out at least a toddy branch and break at least 
a toddy-pot. And there are shrieks and shouts and 
cries and sobs, and the more we are beaten the more 
we get used to it and we say, ‘After all it is not bad 
— after all it is not so bad,’ and our bangles break 
and our r^uis tear and yet we huddle and move on. 
Then once again Rangamma shouts ‘ Gandhi Mahatma 
ki jai! ’ and we all riub forward and the crowd rushes 
behind us and the gate creaks and breaks and we all 
rush towards the trees, one to this and one to that, to 
saplingsr and twisted trees and arqhed trees and ant- 
hills crumble beneath our feet, and the leaves tear and 
crunch, and the lathis break on our backs and hands 
and heads. And stones are thrown at the tree-trunks 
and pots break and spatter down and someone, cries 
out ‘ Mahatma Gandhi H jai! ’ and we rise Midi it, 
and we see*up there on the top of the toddy tree is 
someone, and he is cutting down branch after branch 
of the toddy tree and men after men gather them like 
sanctified flowers and women sfip in here and croitoh 
along there, and poltcunan after poficeman tries to dind> 
^ tree, and one falls *and everybody laughs, mid 
another goes up pmudly and he slips down again, and 
die Police Inspector says, ' Mod Khm, you’d better try,* 
and as he is trying to go up the other poficemen fsffi 
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on us again, and we rush to this adc and that, while 
somebody pulls down Moti Khan and the man on the 
top spits down on him, and a wave of laughter whiils 
up the toddy grove. But we never saw what came of 
it, for one by one they took us to the road, and there 
we stood huddled together between policonen, and we 
said the work of the day is done, and wives searched for 
their husbands and mothers for their sons, and brother 
searched for brother and sister-in-law for sistcr-m-law. • 
And when the calm had flowed back to our hearts, we 
touched our bones and our knuckles and our joints, 
feeling the wounds fresh as bums, and when we saw 
all the people gathered to see us, there was something 
in us that said, ‘ You’ve done something bi&’ and we 
felt as though we had walked the h^y ^ at the 
Harvest Festival, and, policeman on the right and 
policeman on the left, we marched down to the Santur 
Police Outpost. 

There they took only Pariah Rachaima and langayya 
and Potter Siddayya, and when we all thought, ‘ Now 
we are free — we can go,’ they drove us into lorries, one 
lorry, two lorries, three lorries, men in one and young 
women in another and old women in another i^ain, 
and they took each in a different direction, and when 
the ni^t fell, they left us on the Beda Ghats and others 
<m the Karwar Road and yet others again on the Blue 
Moimtam Road, and when we were on the highway 
we all b^;an to tronble and we said, ‘ Oh, we are in 
the middle of the jungle! ’ and our knees dsook and 
out; hair stood on <md, and the whole Uxceat sec^ned to 
rise up a wall of f. thousand voic^ and the road 
hissed this yracf and that, and tof^;ued over a rill, and 
shot up the mountains to the seven-hooded skies and 
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aH the serpent-eyes ot the sky looked down bright and 
bitter upon us — ^and at Ian: it was Ranganuna I who 
said, ‘Don’t be afraid, sisters. Tell me, how many are 
you?’ And we huddled together in the middle on the 
road and said ‘ We are twenty-two in all ’ and lUn- 
gamma said, ‘Form a line,* and we formed a %e, 
and she said, ‘ Now march, singing,’ and we said, ‘ Let 
us «ng loud so that the panthers and the porcupines 
may be frightened away,’ 4nd we sang, ‘ Wheresoeva* 
we look you are there, my Lord! ’ 

And we ^g it louder and louder and we march fast 
and fearful until we are wet with perspiration and ive 
forget the wounds on the thigh or the bruises on the 
face or t^ ache in the bones. And at last, when we 
had gonetjoA^ows how long, there on the top of the 
hill we see the dangling light of a cart, and the dust 
seems dust and the hand seenrs a hand and the trees, 
oh, nothing but trees, and after all we are not afraid, 
are we? — ^and the nearer comes the cart the louder we 
sing, and when it is in front of us Rai^amma cries 
out, ‘ Frcan what town, brother? ’ — ‘ Why, from Racha- 
pura,’ says he, and then he gets down, and the buUs 
ling their bells and yawn. And Rangamma tells him 
we are women and Satyagrahis and we mo hun^, 
and he says*he had heard about us in Kanthapura and 
that the Police are still there; and Nose*scnddung 
Nanjamma can bear no more and she says, * We are 
hungry, •Rangamma — 'we have not had a nieal smee 
imiming*; and Rangamma says to tlu; cart man, 
* Po-hiips you’ve somi^hing to eat? * and he says, ‘ Why, 
I’ve copra,’ and Nanjamma sa^js, ‘Anytlung. Any- 
tlnng,’ and he lets'down the yoke and he opqis a 
he gives us copra, one cqpia each, and Ran- 
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gamma says, ‘ Are there no more carts coming behind 
you?’ and he says, ‘Yes, there are,’ — ‘And can you 
not take us to Ksmthapura? We shail pay you two 
rupees a cart,’ and he says, ‘ We shall sec when the 
other carts come And we scat ourselves in the middle 
of the road, and now we can hear the^ackals wail 
and the twitching trill of the jungle insects, and now 
and again the bulls shake their heads and the clanging 
of bells goes tearing do^n the mountain path and 
trailing up to the sturdy heights, and then the creak 
of the carts is heard, and carts after carts come down 
the hill and the cart men say, ‘ All right, we’ll take 
you to Kanthapura,’ and we say ‘ How much? ’ and 
they say, ‘ Ask the waters of the Himavath||! ’ and we 
say, ‘ No, no! ’ and one of them says, ‘ sisters, Vifc 
been to the city, to the big city, to Bombay, and I 
have been a weaver there, and I have seen the Red- 
man and the man that fights the Red-man, the 
Mahatma, and I say, “ If we touch but the dirt of a 
coin, we’ll be bom in a million helb What do you say 
to that, brothers? ’ And the cart men say, ‘ As you like, 
Timmayya? ’, but he spits on them and calls them iduts 
and says, ‘ llie Mahatma is bom once and not twice, 
and if ye be such hang-lip hagglers, I’ll go up and 
come down once, twice, thrice, a hundred^ times, taking 
these sisters to Kanthapura,* and they all turn thdr 
carts, and they say, ‘ You are a funny fdSoW' — but you 
say there’s a Mahatma, and maybe his ire will be uptm 
us *. And they say ‘ Hoye-Hoye ’ and we climb into 
dw carts, and har^y in, head against head ^d arm 
^gahut arm, we lean over one another, and we Soae 
and dose and snme and simre, and we groan up ihn 
and graod ehawn thei^ and vdieh we have 



passed over a rattling river bridge, there’s the famiBar 
noise of dogs barldng and doors creaking, and pecMe 
are heard washing their hands after dinner, and Rw* 
gamma says, ‘ Stop the carts, brother,’ and we w^e 
up and get down, for we arc in Santhapura and 
Rangamma’(^ cousin Subbayya is land-holder there, and 
he says to the cart men, ‘You can go now. I’ll take 
them home,’ and they get a coconut and betel-leaf 
good-bye. *• 

And we all sit in the hall, and Subbayya’s wife, 
Satamma, says, ‘ Oh, take only this much milk, armt! 
— Oh, only this banana, aunt! — ^Just this handful oi 
puffed rice! ’, and we are so tired that we say ‘Yes, 
yes Anc^^people come from the Potters’ quarter and 
thp Weavers’ quarter and say, ‘ We came to give you 
welcome. So it’s you who fought the Police ! ’, and 
an old woman comes to the door and says, ‘ Learned 
sir, I hear there are some pilgrims come, and I have 
a new calved cow, and I can offer fresh milk to the 
pi^;rims, and this way and that, milk and syrup and 
puffed rice and coconuts are offered and we tell them 
each our story and they say, ‘Oh, poor mother— oh, 
poor mother,’ and we get courageous and say, ‘ But 
that is what we should do to drive the Britirii out! ’ 
Then, when^we get up to go, kntems after lanterns 
are seen in the courtyard, and everybody says, ‘ We 
riiall follow you up to Kanthapura. One never knows 
these days. Why, only this morning we found diephant 
din^ at the Temple ConKr.’ And they gave m new 
carts, j^d beadles walked, in front of us, laments in 
th^ hands, and before them walkpd Lron<4diop imam 
Khan, gun m han^ and fire in his eyes, and our carts 
clattered and creaked throt^h the dense, droning ni^^ 
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by the Gold-mine Hill and Siva’s Goi^e and up the 
Menu Crag and- down again to the vaUeys of the 
Ehmavathy, where lies Kanthapmra curled like a child 
on its mother’s lap. And when the carts had waded 
through the still, purring waters of the river and the 
bulls crunched over the sands of the other bank, we 
said, ‘ Here we are,’ and mother and wife and widow- 
god-mother went up to their lighted, lizard-ducking 
homes. And when the wbunds were washed and the* 
bandages tied, we lay upon our beds, and it seemed 
as though the whole air was filled with some pouring 
presence, and high up, from somewhere over the 
Skefiington Coffee Estate and the Kenchamma Hill and 
the Himavathy, night opened its eyes to lekgods peep 
through the tiles of Kanthapura. Sister, when Rama- 
krishnayya and Satamma returned from their pilgrim- 
age, what did they say? They said, in Kashi, when 
the night fell, gods seemed to rise from the caverns of 
the Ganges, to rise sheer over the river, each one with 
his consort, and each one with his bull or peacock or 
flower throne, and peep into the hearte of pilgrim men. 
May our hearts be touched by their light! May Ken- 
chamma protect us! 

The next morning, with bell and camphor and 
trumpet we planted our trophies before* the temple. 
Five tmgs of toddy trees were there, and a toddy-pot. 
Venkamma of coiurse said, ‘Look, look, a toddy god 
have they made of a Moon-crowned god,* and she spat 
on us and cafled us the toddy people. Yes, yes, suter, 
we ans toddy people! Qut we d<m*t vaxpy our 
dat^tm to gap-to(Ahed sons-in-law. Nor^like B&IRta 
do 'We go on Kashi-fa^rimage toddy contiact 
money. Do vrof 
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T he following Tuesday was market-day in Kan- 
thapura, and we had risen early and lit ^e kitchen 
ffires early and had cooked die meals early and we had 
finished our prayers early, and when the food was eaten 
and the vessels washed and the children sent with the 
cattle — ^for this time they wouldn’t come with us — 
all gathered at the temple, and when Seenu had blown 
the conch ^d lit the camphor, we all marched towards 
the Kenchamma grove, and the cattle sellers stopped 
their cows and calves to see us, and the oil women 
put down their oil-jugs and asked, ‘ Where are you 
going, brothers and sisters? ’, and old Nanjamma who 
could nwer hold her tongue says, ‘ Why, to picket toddy 
shops’ and Moorthy cries out, ‘ Silence! S^ce! ’ and 
the cart men pull aside the bulls and jump out of the 
carts to see the procession pass by, and when we are 
by the Skeffington Coffee Estate, Betel Lakshamma, 
who sells flowers for the Kenchamma worship, is there 
and she says to Moorthy, ‘Andj^ou are the soldiers 
of the Mahatma? And it’s you who defied the Police? *, 
and Moorthy smiles and says, ‘ Yes, mother,* and ^e 
says, ‘ Then you’ll free us from the Revenue Gollecfanr? ’, 
and Moorthy says, ‘ What Revenue Collector? W Why, 
Ragha\ayya, the one who takes bribes and beats bis 
wm and sends his ^servants to beat, m,’ — and Moordiy 
does not know what to answ« apd he says, * We are 
against aU tyrants,’ and says, ' Wiy, tiben, come 
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to our village, scm, and fiee us from this childless 
monster,* and Moorthy says, ‘We shall see,’ and she 
says, ‘ We ask you to come,’ and Moorthy says, ‘ I 
shall write to the Congress and if they say “Yes”, I 
shall come,’ and then old Lakshamma, who is a very 
clever woman, she says, ‘ Let us garland you,’ and 
Moorthy cries out ‘ No, no,’ but she says this and that, 
and gariands him and says, ‘ You are my Lord, and 
though , I saw you like a’* rat on your mother’s lap, I 
knew you’d do great deeds and bring a good name to 
the Himavathy’. And when old Madanna of the 
banana shops sees this, he stops his bulls and tears a 
few bananas from the banana bunch and he offers them 
to Moorthy and Moorthy says, ‘ May the t^untry bless 
you, Madanna’. • 

And we march on and on, winding up the Karwar 
Road to the Kenchamma grove, and at every step there 
are corn-people and puffed-rice and Bengal gram 
people and bangle sellers and buttermilk people and 
betd-leaf people, and they stop us and say, ‘ Take this, 
take this, Mdiatma’s men!’ And then suddenly a 
car comes hooting down the valley and they say, ‘ Per- 
haps the Taluk magfetrate? ’ — ‘ Perhajw the Collector 
Sahib? ’ — Perhaps the planter Sahib? ’ — and they are 
so frightened that they jump over the gatters and slip 
behind the trees and the car rushes past us and we 
see a Red-man’s face and a Red-man’s beard and a 
Red-man’s hat, and peoide say ‘ Why, that’s the good 
Solpur Fadr&l ’ and Ratna says, ‘ No, no,* but Moorffty 
cries out ‘ Silence, pkase,* .and we grow dumb*,,^^ 
the nearer we come to the fair tlw larger Js the crowd 
bdund ii8> and our hearts beat nard, and wh^ we 
rue by the Kenrikamina grove, Moorthy says, ‘ One man 
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or wranan at every arm’s length,’ and seventy-seven ^ 
all we stand by the Kenchanuna grove and up tW 
Skeffington Road, one man or woman at every amas 
length, and Moorthy stood over the Monkey’s bridge, 
with Ratna and Rangamma beside him, and across thk 
rivulet, on the dry meadow crouched the toddy booth) 
but the Police were already there. 

We had never stepped upon the Coffee Estate Road, 
^d each time the cart piSsed by the Kenchamma 
grove in secret fear we would never look towards it 
And we imagined the Sahib standing here, standing 
there, by the Buxom pipal-trec, by the Ramaima well,; 
and we thought there he’s looking for a woman, he’s 
behind th<^oes there. And the leaves would flutter 
and there would be a cough or sneeze, and our limbs 
would tremble and we would look away to the Ken- 
chamma grove, and sometimes, when on a morning 
a cow or a calf strayed over the Skeffington Road, we 
cried out ‘Hey-Hey’ from the Main Road and we 
waited for a pariah to come and we sent him to drive 
it home. And today, as we stood on the Skeffington 
Road, broad smd bright with the margosa trees that 
lined it to the iron gate, where two giant banyans 
hovered from either side, as we looked up the lull, tq> 
the tmsted road and past the trees to the portb and 
the stables and the bamboo nettings of the bimgalow, 
a shiver ran down our backs, and we all wondered how 
Moorthy could stand so i»ar the gate. And yet 
Moorthy was calm and talking away, waiting fen* ^e 
finS(4'0(^ to cenne out, the Sr^ coolie yiho woifld ccane 
out wiffi hiSc week’s pamings at hhi waist, and go straight 
to the toddy boc^; and we waked and Waited. 
Vasodev had told us it was Pariah Siddayya who would 
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kad them out, and we looked this side and that, and 
we said, ‘They're coming! they’re coming!’ and we 
looked at the Estate trees, high and lean and protective, 

. and the little coffee shrulM beneath, and there were birds 
in them and wind and darkness, and as the sky was 
growing cloud-covered, we said, ‘ Now it is going to 
rain and the people will not come out,’ and yawning 
and perspiring we look away towards the market 
where people are hurriedl]^ putting up their shops, th<i 
pegs are hammered in and the tents stretched out and 
the carts are emptied and the bulls wave their heads 
and flap their ears to drive away the flies, and then one 
by one they kneel and flop down for a comfortable 
munch — ^and donkeys bray and pigs snc)|^ and the 
Padrfe’s voice comes curling up the tamarind tree with 
pancake smoke from Puttamma’s frying-pan, and 
there is music with the Padrft’s voice and it is tam- 
bourin mudc and band music, and the cymbals beat, 
and people gather and the Padii sings on apd on in 
Harikatha, whik carts come round the Kenchamma 
ifiH and people come behind them, and when they see 
us they come near us and they talk to Moorthy, and 
Moorthy explains to them why we are here and they 
say, laughing, ‘ Why, you will never stop a man drink- 
ing! * and others say, ‘ Ah, you are like Aat Padrfc there 
talking of drink and an’. Yet others say, ‘You arc 
right, kamed sir, but if you put a dog <mi the throne, 
he’fl jump down on the right of dirt; thus we are,’ 
but Moorthy says, ‘No, -no, you cannot stra^hten a 
dc^s tail but you can sbrmghten a man’s heast^M* 
suddoily herieaves them ani^ runs forward smd 
we say sconeth^ is the matter, and Moorthy sh^ on 
the Inidge and kx^ towards the Seeffii^^ton &tate 
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gate, and we all look towards it, too, and we only he^ 
the wind whistling before the rain patters on the tre«, 
and the cawing of a crow or two; and wc say to ou*- 
selvcs, so there’s nothing the matter, nothing. Them 
we hear a sputter of leaves and see dark shapes behind^ 
the leaves and wc hold our breath and say, ‘There 
they are; they’re coming,’ and when the gateway opens, 
there’s a seesaw lightning and we hide our faces behind 
the saris and we are afraid; and when wc look up at 
the gate, it’s not the coolies wc see but the maistri, in 
white, clean-washed clothes, and he stands and looks 
at us and drives away the flies from his pock-marked' 
face. Then he goes in and Moorthy says, ‘ March 
forward ! ’, /Shd trembling and thumping over the earth 
wff move forward, and we say something is going to 
happen, and nothing but the wind that rises from the 
Coffee Estate is heard, and we look away across the 
streamlet to the fields that widen out into the valley 
and the i?jsset crops under the clouds. Then die Police 
Inspector saunters up to the Skeflington gate, and he 
opens it and one coolie and two a>olies and three coolies 
come out, their faces dark as mops and their blue skin 
black under the clouded heavens, and perspiration flows 
down their bodies and their eyes seem fixed to the earth 
— one coolie &nd two coolies and ttOee coolies and four 
and five come out, eyes fixed to the earth, their stomachs 
black and clammy and bulging, and they march to- 
wards the toddy booth ; and then suddenly more coolies 
come out, more and more and more like clo^^ buBs 
datifesring down, the byre stops they crane out, and the 
women come behind them, thdr ^uui fringes drawn 
over thdr faces and their eyes fixed on the eartl^ and 
poUcemen walk beude th^, 1h^ wdk beside the 
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cocto with bulging stomachs and bamboo logs, coolioi 
of the Godaveri banks, and they are marched on to 
the toddy booth, to Boranna’s toddy booth to drink 
and to beat the drum and to clap hands and sing — 
they go, th^' coolies, their money tied to their waists and 
their eyes fixed on the earth, and Mooithy looks at 
them and we all look at them, and we, too, move to* 
wards the toddy booth; and then a drop of rain falls, 
more drops of rain fall, and the cooUes are still march-'' 
ing towards the toddy booth; and we look at them and 
they look at us, goat-eyed and dumb and their legs 
shuJOaing over the earth, and we say, ‘What wffl 
Moorthy do now? What? ’ Then Moorthy says, ‘ Squat 
down before the toddy booth,’ and we and we 
stumble, and we rise and we duck, and we all go 
squatting before the toddy booth, and the coolies are 
marching behind us and the policemen tighten round 
the booth, and then, quick and strong, the rain patten 
on the leaves and the thatch and the earth. , Maybe 
that’s the bleating of the gods! 

With the rain came the shower of lathi blows, with 
the rain splashing on our hair c^e the bang-bang of 
the lathis, and we began to cry and to scream, and the 
policemen began to beat the coolies forward, but they 
would ndt walk over us, and they would*not fall on 
us, and frmn the toddy booth came the voice of 
Bomnna, and he shouted and he spat and he said he 
would give the brahmins a toddy libatkm, whfie the 
crowd shouted back at him and called him a life-drag 
and a nml-witch and a acor{»on, and the .Igglipe 
InspectcH*, more fur»us than aver, |oc^ hi^ cane and 
drove at the crowd, and the crowd tltixmed out shrid;- 
ing and moaning, and thm the market peoftie, when 
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they heard the noise covered their heads wth guni^ 
and ran towards ns, and the crowd clamours 
all the more, and somebody shouted ‘ Mahatma GandU 
Id jai! * and the whole crowd shouted ‘ Jai Mahatma! \ 
and they pushed on towards us — ^and the Pdicel 
frightened, caned and caned the coolies till they pushed 
themselves over us; and they put their feet here and 
they put their hands there, but Rangamma shouted 
‘ ‘ V andi Mataram! Lie down, brothers and sisters,* and 
we ail lay down so that not a palm-width of space lay 
bare, and the coolies would not move, and we held to 
their hands and we held to their feet and we held to 
their saris and dhods and all, while the rain poured 
on and oi^ And the Police got nervous and they began 
to kick us in our backs and stomachs, and the crowd 
shouted * Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! * and someone took 
a kerosene tin and began to beat it, and someone took 
a cattle-bell and began to ring it, and they cried, ‘ With 
them, brothers, with them! * and they leaped and they 
ducked and they came down to lie beside us, and we 
shouted 'Mahatma Gandhi H jai! Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai! ’ 

Then the Police Inspector rushed at the coolies and 
whipped them till they began to search their way 
again among us, but we began to xall out to them, ‘ Oh 
don’t go, brother! — ^Don’t go, «ster! — Oh, don’t go, in 
the name of the Mahatma!— Oh, don’t go in the name 
of Kenchamma! ’ and our men pulled the' coolies 
down, and one after another the coohes fell ova* and 
tl^putoo blocked the way^ and the Police, feding there 
was no way out, ^aught hold of ns by the hair to lift 
us up, and we struggled and we would not nuse; and 
when Rangamma was made to sit the Pc^ce Inspector 
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gave her such a kick in the back that she fell down 
unconscious, and Ratna cried out, ‘ Oh, you dogs,’ and 
the Police Inspector spat in her face and gave her a 
slap that brought blood out of her mouth. But Moorthy 
said, ‘ No swearing, please. Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’, 
and we all cried out ‘ Jai Mahatma! ’ and such a crowd 
had now gathered around us that we felt a secret ex- 
altation growing in us, and we shouted out ‘ Vandi 
Mataram! * — and everybody cried ‘ Vandl Mataraml ** 
and somebody remonbered, ‘ And at least a toddy leaf, 
sister,’ and we sang back, ‘And at least a toddy-pot, 
sister,’ while the rain poured on and on, a thunderless 
rain, and the streamlets began to trickle beneath us and 
our hair was caught in the mire and our^Jiands and 
our backs and our mouths bled, and then, when we 
lifted ourselves up a little, we saw one, two, three 
coolies entering the toddy booth. And Moorthy shouted 
out agiun ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ and a blow gagged 
his mouth, mid he could not ^out again. And dien 
Seetharam and old Nanjamma and all of us said, 
' He’s fallen, Moorthy. He’s dead, Moorthy. Oh, you 
butchers! ’ And we shouted, as though to defend him, 
‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! * and old Nanjamma cried 
' Narayan! Narayan! ’, and what with the oaths and 
cries and the ‘ Naiayan! Narayan! ’ and*the thuds ci 
the lathi and the ringings of the cattle-belb and the 
rain on the earth and the shouts ci the mmrket people 
and the kerosene tin that ^ill beat, we dl felt as 
ihouj^ die mountains had split and the earth wailed, 
and the goddess danced over the corpse d thowfied- 
demon. And wfa<m«the PbEce inspector gave an ordor, 
we aB pressed our heads tight to the earth to wak a 
lathi diower, but the Pofice gathered together and 
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charged on the crowd and dispersed it and we cofuid 
hear the tents falling and the clash of vessels and 
and benches, and with hardly a policeman about m, 
the coolies rushed again towards us, and called upon 
us, ‘ Sister, sister; brother, brother,’ emd we said, ‘ rito 
not drink, do not drink, in the name of the Mahatma,’ 
and they said ‘ By Kenchamma’s name we shall not,’ 
and when they see this the policemen leave the market 
'people and rush again upon us, and they drag the 
pariahs by the leg and beat them, and we rise up and 
we say ‘ Beat us,’ and they say, ‘ Here is one for you;,’ 
and we get a kick on the stomach, and we lie fiat upon 
the earth. Then the Police Inspector says, ‘Throw 
water on t^cm,’ and the Police go to the toddy booth 
aftd come out with pots and pots in their hands, and 
they dip the pots in the side gutters and potfuls and 
potfuls of water are thrown at us, and they open our 
mouths and they pour it in and they lift up our saris 
and throw it at imnameable places, and the water trickles 
down our limbs and drips down to the earth, and with 
more beating and more beating and more beating we 
fall back one by one against the earth, one by one we 
fan by the coolies of the Godavcri, and the rsun still 
pours on. _ 


We wake up in a lorry and we are put on our legs 
by the Promontory and we march back home, soxty- 
sevicK^ all, for Siddayya 'and my Seenu and Vasudev 
and Nanjamma’s husband Subbti^and Rangi Gowda 
are taken to piison. But Mooithy they would not take, 
and God left him sdfl with us. 
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The next morning we woke up to find that the Pariah 
Street was filled with new huts and new fires and new 
faces and we knew that over three and thirty or more 
of the coolies of the Godaveii had come to live with 
us. And men on foot and horse and cart came from 
Kanthur and Subbur and Tippur and Bebbur to see 
Moorthy and join us. And we all said, ‘ The army 
of the Mahatma is an inq^easing garland. May our, 
hearts be pure as the morning flowers and may He 
accept them! ’ For, after all, sister, when one has a 
light on the forehead one can march a thousand leagues. 
Siva is poison-throated, and yet He is the Three-eyed. 
May the Three-eyed Siva protect us. . . . 



T hen the people in Rampur picketed the Rampur 
ToU-Gatc toddy bootl}, and the people of Sidda* 
pur the Siddapur Tea-Estate toddy booth, and the 
people of Maddur the Maddur-Fair toddy shop, and 
men and women and children would go to the toddy 
booths and call to the drinkers * Brothers and sisters 
and friends^ do not drink in the name of the Mahatma! 
The Mahatma is a man of God; in his name do not 
dnnk and bring sin upon yourself and upon your com- 
munity! ’ And songs were made by the people. 

The toddy tree is a crooked tree. 

And the toddy milk a icoipion milk. 

And who is it that uses the scorpicm milk, sister? 

And vdio uks>' the scorpion milk, sister? 

Why, the Wandering witches of we marshes; 

Say, nster, say the wandering witches of the marshes. 

And the witch has a turban and a lathi stick, 

O King, O King, why won’t you come? 

and people sang it on the river path and behind the 
temple, and washing the thresholds and rin^g the 
vessels and plastering the walls with dung-cakes did 
they sing, and ynmea sang this to th^ men, and sihis 
sang this to their fathers, and when somebody said in 
Bomkaify and Lahore did ^{de gadier at dawn to go 
tanging through the streets, womhi in Rampur smd, 
* We, too, idiall do it,* and tiiey, too, rose up at dawn 
and gathoped at the temjde, and tlwy, too, went nx^^ing 
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through the twilit streets and stood before house after 
house and sang, 

Our King, he was bom on a wattle-mat, 

He*B not the King of the velvet bed. 

He’s small and he’s round and he’s bright and he’s sacred, 
O, Mahatma, Mahatma, you’re our king, and we are your 
slaves. 

White is the froth of the toddy, toddy. 

And the Mahatma will turn poison into nectar dear. 
White will become blue sgid black will become white. 
Brothers, sisters, friends and all. 

The toddy-tree is a crooked tree, 

And the todd^ milk is scomion milk, 

O Kir^, O King, when will you come? 

And some who were intelligent, like the city boys, 
would say, ‘ Oh, brothers, in the name of die Mahatma 
do not drink, for drinking is bad and the ftovenun^t 
profits by your vice and the usurer profits by yoxu: debt 
and your wife goes unclothed and your children unfed 
and never again will you see a hut and hearth,’ and 
so on; and some, too, would come to fetch a pariah or 
a potter from Kanthapura to help them in tneir fight, 
and Moorthy would say *Go, go with him,’ and 
throi^b the night they would wade across the river by 
the Kenchamma Hill, where no pdiconan could catch 
them, and off they would go through the cactus growth 
and the cardamom gardens and the tamarind grove to 
{ncket the toddy shops, and when they came back they 
told us this about dieir wounded sind that about their 
women; and when Potter Ramayya came back from 
Santur he smd that in house after hmoe t]»Ey had a 
picture of Moorffry, m hoi^ after house a picture of 
our Mocnthy takex^from dty j^pen, auid it seoSS'they 
said, ‘Teh us Kufii^hhig about Ing'man?’ and 
Putter Ramayya would wCaVe out aUky after story Snd 
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they would say, ‘You are a happy people to hav^ a 
man like that’. And we were so proud that we 8|ud 
we would bear the lathi blows and the prisons and we 
would follow our great Moorthy, and day after day we 
said, ‘ What next, Moorthy? ’, and day after day ne 
would say, ‘Today fast, for Vasudev is going on 
hunger strike,’ or, ‘ Today you will offer a feast for the 
liberation of Potter Chandmyya ’. And when the feast 
,was ready we went, trumpet and horn before tis, to 
receive Chandrayya, and he told us of the knuckle- 
beatings and back-canings. ‘Bend down and hold 
your toes,’ they were told, and when they bent down; 
a Red-man would come with canes kept in oil and — 
baing-bang-T-he would beat them on their buttocks and 
on their knees and on their thighs. And then he 
would say ‘ Salute,’ and they would say ‘ Salute what? * 
and he would say, ‘ The Government flag ’; and some- 
one would cry out ‘ Vandi Mataram! ’ and everyone 
would take it up, and shout out ^Mataram Vandil* 
and thefe would be showers of lathi blows. And he 
told us, too, of the city boy who, while the lathi blows 
fell, rushed across the courtyard, clambered up the 
drain-pipe and the guava tree and the roof and hoisted 
high ^e National flag, and he was dragged down and 
kicked and paned and given a solitary cdl, and he 
could not speak a word, and they gave Mm only this 
water as lentil soup and tlud waitiied paddy as rice, 
and he would shout and say, ‘ Take it away,’ and the 
jailer would ban^ the door bdiind Mm, and with the 
caning ceremony again, the food would be thrust into 
his linSSNh and pt^md in‘'whh tMir fingos; and at 
every duidf came h swidi of tfae*cane, and then he 
?wouM vomit and lie in trouMed deep. 
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*Aiul yet he bore it all,' said Chandrayya. 'And 
though he was a brahmin, he ate with us and slept 
by us and worked with us and said, “brahmin or no 
brahmin, for the same stomach himgers in all men,” 
and he spoke of the Hammer-and-Sickle country, and 
always and always of the Hammer>and-Sickle coimtry, 
and so we called him the Hammer-and-Sickle boy. But 
they gave him a pair of fetters again and a solitary cell, 
and we never saw him again.* • 

But it was Seetharamu who came out of prison and 
told us the most terrible story. He said he had the 
great fever three days after he had been in prison, 
and they ordered him to get out as usual and grind the 
oil-seed, and though he said he was toe weak the 
warders cried 'Asa! Fig! Badmash!’ ant^ beat him 
with their canes and drove him to the yoke; and there 
they put him to a null and, whip in hand, they cried, 

‘ Hoy-hoy ’ as though he were a bull, and made him 
run round and round the oil-mill until he had ground 
three maunds of .peanut oil. Then suddenly he could 
run no more and gasping Iw fell on die floor mid 
nothing but blood came out of his mouth, blood and 
nothing but blood, and so they released him and he lay 
in Rahuunma’s house for a fortnight and m<»e. And 
Moorthy said, * That is how you should Bear all 
as though your Kmrna willed it and everything udQ be 
borne And we said ' So be k! If Seetharamu and 
Pmiah lingayya and Chandrayya and Ratnamma'a 
hudcMuid Shamu can bear it, why we?' ard we 
said, ' Let it come and we^shaB do diis for Moorthy 
and that for Moorthy,^ and day after day we out 
to picket dahi toddy* and tibatf and Bdranna mid, 
' Ifow, 1 am not gomg to keqp a iheie*s no 



saic* and he closed k, and Satanna closed his shop wd 
said, ‘ 1 am not going to bear in thk life and intall 
lives to come the sin of women being beaten,* wd 
Madayya said, ‘ Why, I am but a servant of the tocmy 
contractor, and why should I see the Police beat 
women and men?’, and he joined us, and the Blue 
paper said there were four and twenty shops closed 
in Kanthapura hobli and we said, ‘That is a great 
tiang f 

And then we turned to Moorthy and smd, ‘And 
what now? ’ and Moorthy said, ‘ Why, the June 
assessments are going to begin and there will be much 
trouble,’ and we said, ‘Then that’s good,’ and we 
bandaged or.r wounds and put on our bangles and we 
livpd on ^ before, and the peasants went into the 
ripening fields and led water here and led water there, 
and weeded and raked and built boundary-walls and 
they turned to Kenchamma and said, ‘ O you protector 
of water and field, protect this! ’ 


But day after day Revenue notices fell yellow into 
our hands, and we said, ‘ Let them do what they wiH, 
we shall not* pay our revenues’. And the new Fatd 
came, and behind the Patel carde the policeman and 
behind the pcdiceman the landlord’s agent, and we said 
‘ Do what you will, we diall not pay *. And the police- 
mtn would dtake thdr fists at us and say, ‘ Take care, 
take caie. Things are not,a8 bedore. You pay or tin: 
GovdfSment will sqtweze water out/il stone. You wiU 
have to pay*’ and ^e would stand besidci the threslKdd 
and say, ‘We see*. And thea we would rudi 



through the back yard to see Ranganuna or Moorthy, 
and they would say, ‘ Don’t worry, sister, don’t worry ’; 
and the Police would go to the Paiiab quarter and 
beat Rachanna’s wife because her husband was in 
prison, and Madanna’s old mother because She was 
speaking to Rachanna’s wife, and Siddanna’s two 
daughters because they squatted behind the garden wall 
and sang, 

There’g one Government, **ister. 

There’s one Government, sister, 

And that’s the Govenunent of die Mahatma. 

And they beat Puttamma’s father because he had spat 
on the false Patel, and Motanna’s young son Sidda, 
for the policemen had made eyes at his sistes and he had 
thrown dung in their faces. And the polibemen h^ 
tied him to a pillar and beat him before all, and when 
they went out, down came a shower of old slippers and 
old broomsticks and rags and dung and stone, and, 
swearing and threatening, the policemen left the 
quarter. And but for Priest Rangappa, who* paid for 
Bhatta, and Waterfall Venkamma, who had lands wide 
as a loin-cloth, and Postmaster Sujryanarayana and 
Shopkeeper Subba Ghetty and of course Agent Nan- 
jundia, and the terror-stricken Devaru the scfaotd- 
master who owed only two rupees and ^ve annas for 
his Belfidd, and Concubine Chinna, for she said ^e 
knew ndther Gknrernment nor Mahatma and she paid 
for i&ose who look .after her lands as they paid her for 
what she gave them— it’s only thew cne, two, diree, 
four, five, nx, seven fami^ that ptud the Revenue 
dues; and Moorthy^ said, * lliat is great; we diSS vdn. 
We diall win the ba^ and We shaK defcsif die Govdn- 
nent,* and day afttar day we Woke up and said. 



‘Today they’ll come to attach our property. T<^y 
they’U take away our vessels and our sacks,’ and! we 
dug the earth and hid our jewels and we dragged down 
the vessels and threw them into the wells and \we 
thrust rice sacks and jaggery sacks and lentil sa^ 
behind the bath fuel, and we said, ‘ Well, let thorn 
it, we shall see’. But no policeman ever came again 
to our houses, though one heavy morning all the roads 
gmd lanes and paths and cattle-tracks were barricaded, 
by Kenchamma Hill and Devil’s field and Bebbur 
Mound and the River path and the Pariah lane and 
the Skeffington path — stones upon stones were piled 
on the road and tree upon tree was slain and Imd 
beside them^ and canal-banks were dug and the water 
let through^ ^d thorns were laid where cactuses grew 
and earth was poured over it all, and one, two, three, 
four, five, six pohcemen stood behind them, bayonets 
and bugles in their hands, and for chief had they a tall 
white man. 

That afternoon there was a beating of drums and 
we slipped behind our doors and we peeped between 
the chinks and we heard a new beadk cry out, with 
long ‘aor’ and long ' gaas* as though he had never 
drunk the waters of the Himavadiy, that if the 
revenues wet^ not paid and the laws obeyed, every 
man, wmnan and dhild above sixTn Kanthapura would 
pay one rupee and three pice, mie rupee and three 
{nee as punitive tax, for new {xdicemen were there to 
protect us and new money had to be paid for diem, 
and tl» Govonment would rule the country and the 
troubhSlnne oi^, one after anotbe^ would be aent to 
{nison. And w]^n*^the night f^'^throu^ the bath- 
room came a soft tap-tap Hke a limrd qiitdag, and 
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when we went, lantern in hand and trembling, and 
said, ‘Who may that be?’ a voice came and it was 
Moorthy’s, and we opened the door and said, ‘ Ck>me 
in, come in, Moorthy,’ and he said, ‘ No, no, sister, I’ve 
come to say the fight has really b^un. And if the 
Fatel or policeman or agent should enter the house, 
take the sanctum bell and ring, and we shall know 
they are there and we shall be there before you have 
swallowed your spitde thiic|:,’ and he said, ‘ I am going^ 
sister,’ and then the footsteps died away over the back- 
yard gravel. So, Rangamma and Ratna and Moorthy 
went from house to house to speak of the sanctum bell 
that should ring, and we kept our lights and we thrust 
logs against the doors, and we kept ou( eyes open 
all through that empty night, and not even#a fair cart 
ever passed by the streets of Kanthapura. Only die 
cattle chewed the cud and the rats squeaked through 
the granaries, and when a lizard clucked we said, 
‘Krishna, Krishna,’ and with dawn came sleep. 



T he next morning, when the diresholds were 
adorned and the cows worshipped and we went 
%o sweep the street-fronts, ^f^hat should we see by the' 
Temple Comer but the slow-moving procession of 
coolies — the blue, pot-bellied, half-naked coolies, tied 
hand to hand and arm to arm — ^boys, old mep, 
fathers, brothers, biid^ooms, coolies of the Skefling- 
ton Coffee Estate who had come to live with us and to 
w&rk with iis and to fight with us — ^they marched over 
the bouldered streets, their blue bodies violet in the 
glittering sun, and with one policeman to every two 
men and one armed soldier at the back and one armed 
soldier at the front, they marched through the Brahmin 
Street and the Weavers’ Street, and the Potters’ Street, 
and children ran shrieking into the houses and wennen 
who were drawing water went empty-handed, and now 
and again one could hear the flip-flap of the whip and 
a cry and a yelp — the codies the Skeflkgton 
Coffee Estate were marched bent-headed through our 
streets to show who our true masters were, and we 
knew they would be driven over the Bebbur Mound 
and the Bear’s Hill and the Tippur Stream, and two 
by two they would be pu^ed bdfind the gates, for the 
vriiite .fiaster wanted ffiem. And our hearts curdled 
and we otieiJ * Oh, jvhat shall we do? What? ’ and the 
fanetma bell did not rmg, nor the conch bbw, and 
fomediipg in us sdd, * Moorlhy, where is Momthy? ’ 
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and our hearts beat like the wingii of bats, and we 
clenched our hands, and we rushed in, swirled round, 
and fell prostrate before the sanctum gods, and yet no 
call came. But out of the flapping silence suddenly 
there came from over the Promontory a shout and a cry 
and shriekings and weepings and beUovdngs, and we 
rose and slipped by the cactus fence and the lantana 
growths, and through the plantain plantation of Nan- 
jamma, to the temple, an^ from the top we saw below 
the pariah women and the pariah girls and the pariah' 
kids and the pariah grandmothers, beating their mou^ 
and shouting, tight squatting on the path to stop the 
march of the coolies, shouting and swaying and clap- 
ping hands and lamenting. 

He’ll never rame again, He’ll never come again, 

He’ll never come again, Moorthappa. 

The God of death has sent for him, 

Buffalo stnd rope and sdl. 

They stole him from us, they lassoed him at night. 

He’s gone, He’s gone. He’s gone, Moorthappa, « 

and Rachanna’s wife, indignant and di^evelled, cried 
out, 

Hi, leave us our men, Hi, leave us our souls. 

Hi, leave us our Ring the veranda teat. 

But say, listers He’s gone. He’s gone, Moorthappa, 

He’s gone, Hi's gone. He’s gone, Moorthappa, 

and they dapped hainds agam, and they wiped the tears 
out of their eym, and more and more womm flowed 
out of the Pariah Street and the Potters’ Street and the 
Weavers* Street, and they beat the mouths the louder, 
and the duldren ran behind the faiees and dif^gied into 
the gutters and throw i^nes at the^t^ce, a soldier 
got a stone on Ms face and die Pdice rushed this ade 
ami that and cau^^t this girl mid tibat. And the womcai 
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stopped sobbing and when Rachanna’s grani m 
called out, ‘ Catch me if you can,’ — they caught 
and held him leg up and head down and — flap-ili 
flap — they beat him on the buttocks and head akd 
spine and knee, and they threw him on the grass ed^. 
And the women stopped their sobbing, and one here 
and one there they rushed towards the child and they 
laid him on their laps and^wiped the blood from his 
mouth and they said, ‘ Rangappa, Rangappa, wake up 
Rangappa! ’, but only slobber flowed from his mouth, 
and' all of a sudden a tearing, gasping yell came frona 
the women again, while the coolies marched blinking 
and blank ^ore them and even the voice of God 
seemed to have died out of their tongues. 

But we who were on the Promontory could bear the 
nght no more, what with Rachanna gone and Rach* 
anna’s grandson gone and Moorthy gone, too, and we 
shouted out, ‘Butchers, butchers, dung-eating curs!* 
And the < Police rushed at us, and we slipped away by 
the temple yard and the cactus growth, but they saw 
us, and stones flew at us and sticks, and the swing of 
the whip, and they whipped us and kicked us wd 
spat on us, and when Puttamma shouted ‘ Cur! Cur! ’ 
a policonan flings his lathi at hnr legs and down she 
faUs and, snacking his lips and~ holding her breasts, 
Ik says, ‘ Take care, my dove, you know what I would 
do with you,’ and we who are trying to run away, slip 
round and say, ‘ No, no, we must not run away,’ and 
we run round and round the mango-tree and the 
lantansr bushes, and we tSink cd Puttamma and her 
htfidiand and her child and her mo^^her-in-law, and we 
diink of God, and the ydl of die pariah wmnen sdR 
ernnes rolltng across the Promontory, and we fed like 
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mad elephants and we do not know wdiere to go. And 
then there is ' a loud cry, ‘ Ayoo-Ayoo,’ and it’s 
Puttamma’s, and we rush towards her creeping and 
crawling beneath the lantana bushes, and then, when 
we are on the path agmn, we see a policeman upon 
her, and we feel our limbs earth-like and we want to 
pull him up, and Puttamma is all black in her cheek 
and her mouth gagged, and we cry out ‘ Help! Hdp! 
but from the Main Street and the Pariah Str^ we hear 
nothing but shouts and lamentations, and we rush 
away to get help, and we see street after street filled 
with policemen — policemen on the veranda and by the 
granary and on the threshold and over tl^ byre; and 
when we enter there’s nothing to be seen bu^ uniformed 
policemen. The shrieks of the pariah women are sfiU 
shrill in the air, and where shall we find sconeone, 
where? And we run to the back yard and the Police 
are behind us. And Puttamma? 

Seethamma goes to her neighbour Lingamma, for 
Lingamma is an old wcanan and she has done nothing, 
but the Police arc already there, and when they see 
Seethamma they say, ‘ Ah, you’ve come, my bitch, and 
your husband is in prison and you need some cooling 
down,’ and die dirieks out and she rushes to find refuge 
somewhere — and Kanthamima and Nanjamma and 
Vedamma and I are there, and as we ask, ‘What is 
it, daughter? ’ a lathi bangs on her head and die faOs 
down as flat as a sadc, s^d from the byre-wall exanta 
the voice of a poHconan, ‘ Ah, you’re out fm: a moon- 
light party, are you?* We’rudi towards the temple, 
and shrieks come ftom the Bjrahmin Street and the 
Weavers’ Street and the cattle b^pan to moo and mmm, 
and the flap-fia^ of the wh^ h stiK heard from the 
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mango grove beyond the PitHnontory, for the coolies 
iivere still being marched on — and we think ndthw of 
Puttamma nor Seethamma nor Moorthy nor \ the 
Mahatma, but the whole world seems a jungle in bape, 
trees rumbling, lions roaring, jackals wailing, paints 
piping, panthers screeching, monkeys jabbering, jew- 
ing, chatter>chattering, black monkeys and white 
monkeys and the long-tailed ones, and the flame of 
forest angry around us, and if Mother Earth had 
opened herself and said, ‘ Come in, children,’ we should 
have walked down the steps and the great rock woidd 
have closed itself upon us — and yet the sim was 
frying-hot 

And wt^ran here and we ran tha-e to seek refuge, 
and in Satamma’s house and Post-Ofiice-House and 
Nine-pillared House, man after man had been taken 
away during the night, while we had slept the sleep of 
asses, and the women who had their husbands taken 
away were tied to the pillars and their mouths ga^[ed, 
and those who said * No, no,’ were asked not to leave 
their houses till midday, and that was why there were 
so few women at the Promontory and no Rangamma 
dither. 

And then we said, sto|^ing, ‘ Oh, what has beccane 
of Puttamma and Seeth^ma?'^ and we rmhed frenn 
back yard to back yard; and zinc sheets were removed 
and sanctum gods and pkkle-pms and bell-metal vessels 
were thrown across the streets, and the byres were 
empty, and bulls and buffaloes and cows and calves 
had rushed into the kitchen gardem and the granaries; 
and Our hoaurts" weige burning with*anger, as we turned 
to ffiis side and that and we said there k but one safe 
{dace and that Is the temple sanctum, and as we Skirted 
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Rajamma’s house, what should we sde on Rangatnma’s 
veranda — a crouching elephant, and a arowd around 
it, and the mahout poking its ears and kicking it, and 
it roared and it rose, and it waded, and it dashed 
against the door, the crowd of poUconen cheering it 
on and on, and we heard the door creak and crash, 
and a loud shout of ‘ Well done! ’ arose. But a police- 
man had seen us, and we had seen him, and we oied 
* Ayoo-Ayoo ’ and jumped across the broken wall, and* 
the sparrows rose like a tree from their booty of rice, 
and we asked ourselves, ‘Which way shall we go — 
which way? ’ And we hurried through the central hall, 
and we rushed to the veranda to see Seethamma’s court- 
yard, where beds and bells and broomstickf lay stiewn 
everywhere, and across the byre-walls children wese 
heard weeping; and we said, ‘Let’s slip past Ratn- 
amma’s vegetable garden,* and we jumped across the 
fence and from behind the jack-fruit tree, where we 
stand to take breath, we see the barricades of ^e Kar- 
war Road, with one man and two men and three 
men and four men around and a white officer beside 
them. And from the Pariah quarter there comes a 
yell, and we look to this side and that and we see noth- 
ing, ajnd then suddenly on the Bebbur Mound we see 
the coolies still marching, bent-headed *0001168 still 
marching up, and the pariah women, tired, still yelp 
but with brdken breath, and we say, * Oh, what ateut 
Radhamma, Ramayya’s Radhairana, who is iU,’ and 
Kanaksunma, who was us, says she passed by 
Radhanuna’s door and du; heard the secmu^ child 
crying, and, a Imndlf of hay lay at her door, and we 
say we shotdd one of us go thotef and *fin»namma 
says she would go and she was dd imd nobody wotdd 
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notke her. But shdctenly we see ten or twelve «^en 
hurrying round the Temple CktnMa*, and the Fblice 
whips swishing, and children foUowing them screaimng, 
and there’s Racttn^ma among them and RadhanWa 
is trying to run, too, and we say, * Shout to hcA to 
come up to this garden,’ but Timmamma says, ‘No 
shouting,’ and slips down the lantana growth and she 
sees Radhamma and Radhamma sees her and they all 
"rush towards us, and we sky ‘This is not safe, let us 
run to Nanjamma’s back yard,’ and Radhamma is 
behind iis and Timmamma is leading her by Ae 
hauid, and suddenly Radhamma gives a cry and 
and die twists her body about and screams and we 
gather rourld her, and we say, ‘ Perhaps the moment 
is^-come,’ Init Timmamma says, ‘ It’s only seven months, 
no, no, it’s not that,’ but it was that indeed, and the 
child comes yelling out and Timmamma tears the 
navektring with her sari fringe and the dirt is thrown 
into th<^ earth, but the motiier is still moaning and 
shrieking and crying. And tiien tiiere’s a cry in the 
Po8t-OfBce>House, and we ask, ‘ Oh, what? Oh, 
what?’, and Timmamma says, ‘Go and see, sistm,’ 
and we dude down and run, and the nearer we are the 
surer k tiie voice and it is the voice of Ratna, and 
we enter by* the batlnoam, where the fire is still burn- 
ing and tire calf still munclung the straw, and we nxdi 
tt> the kitchai to see Ratna fallen on tiie floor, her kgs 
tied ankle to ankle aikl her bodke tom, and the poHce- 
man, vdten he sees us, dips away ova the waB, and 
jfeatna^ sobinng and fat^fglng us, tedd us how she hid 
liSBen on 1^ sten^uh agmn ard»again and had ^pid 
ind had screamed and had beat him her hai^ 
and we west so haitpy we had eoidne hi time, and we 
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beftt down and loosened the strings,* and as no pofice* 
man was near us, we said,. ‘ Now we dtaH stay here 
for a breath,* and little Vedamma went to bring 
Radhamma and her child, and we all sat in the kitchen, 
our eyes groping. 

Then when Ratha is up and washed and could speak, 
idle says, ‘ Now, sisters, this is no safe place; let us find 
a refuge,’ and somehow we said there’s the voice of 
Rangamma in her speech, *the voice of Moorthy, and* 
she was no more the child we had known, nor the 
riip of a widow we had cursed, and Timmamma turns 
to her and says, ‘Oh, where shall we go, dau^ter, 
with this new modier and child?’ and Kamalanuna 
says, * Why, to the temple,’ and Ratna says, ‘ Wait, 
I shall go and see if the path is safe,’ and when idie 
is at the bathroom door, she comes running back shout- 
ing, * Fire, fire, Bhatta’s house is on fire! Surely it is 
the pariah wcrnien,’ and we all rush to the batimxan 
door and we see the eavra taking fire and the white 
flame rising rilk-like in the sun, and the jnllars creak 
and the byre spits out jets and jets of stifled smdce 
that curls over ^e ripening fidds and the ruddy canal, 
said moves up the Bdbbur Mound, and we hear the 
mahouts cry ‘ Ah&, Ah&,* and the heavy hurried thumps 
of the ele{dianf moving up the street, anS from ovor 
die Bromontmy still comes dm shriek the {mdali 
wotnoi and the pariah diSdrai. 

And the shouting grows shriller, and we my, ' Surely 
time’s a netv attack,* and ttt say, * Now we must tun 
to the ternffle,* and Timm amma gives hw hand to 
Radhimima; and Ratna takes the neiv child.m Imr sari* 
frhige, and Vedamma mid Sataimna and Nkgainma 
and Karuktoiinia and 1 wsdk t&m^ Seethinun’s back 
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yard, by the wdl'^an.d round the tulsi platform,! and 
we slip beneath the lantana growth, and we say, ‘ Now 
we are safe,’ and we crawl towards the back of (the 
temple. And there is a sudden crash and one of.Bha^’s 
veranda roofs smashes to the earth and the air is filfed 
with hissing sparks, and there is a loud cry, and even 
fr^ the temple we could hear the swish of water bang 
thrown, and the banging of the Police lathis on the 
*rising fire, and Satamma sa^^ ‘ And my house too may 
catch fire,’ and she says she would like to go and see, 
but Timmamma says, ‘ Stay, Satamma, the Police 
there, and what will you do but hold your head smd 
weep?’ but she speaks of the hay and the rice and 
the beds ^nd die only roof she had over her head, 
add Ratna says, ‘ You are a Satyagrahi, sister, be 
patient,’ and then she goes skirting the temple, while 
Timmamma carries the child, and holding to the wall 
she enters the temple veranda and she says there’s no 
one in tthe temple and she rushes back and says, 
‘Gomel’ and we run behind her, and Timmamma 
and the child in her arms and Vedamma and the new 
mother bonde her, and we ail stand trembling before 
the unadorned god, and we all beat our cheeks and 
say, ‘Siva, Siva^ protect us! Siva, Siva, protect usl* 
and each one made a vow of banana liSation or butter- 
lamps or clothes or jewels for the goddess, and each 
(me said may her husband or brc^her or son be safe 
in the pisons. 

And as we tumoi towards the god and goddess in 
|Mrayer( there is heard anc^er crash frcmi Bhatta’s 
burning honse, and the lathis sdll beat upon it and the 
water still swkditt over it, imd now that the dephant 
has arrived, they give buckets and buclxts fuB ci water 
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into its trunk) and the mahout saysi ‘ Ah^, Ah^’, and 
groaning and grunting the elephant i^ruggles forward. 
But half-way it swings round and runs for the gate, 
while the fire rises as high as the coconut-trees, and 
the rice granary catches alight and the popped rice 
splashes out flower-like into the air, and the fire flows 
down the cattle-shed and the hayrick and we all say, 

‘ Well done, well done; it is not for nothing Bhatta 
lent us money at i 8 per cent and 20 per cent interest,* 
and made us bleed,’ and Ratna says, ‘Say not such 
things, sisters, we are all Satyagrahis,’ and Satamma 
says ‘ Satyagrahis or not, he has starved our stomachs 
and killed our children,* and we all say again, ‘Well 
done, well done*. • 

And from the foot of the Bear’s Hill theft is a lopg 
cry again, for the coolies of the Skeffington Coffee 
Estate, who had not been able to join us, have raised 
a clamour to receive the coolies that were being dragged 
m, and white dhotis are squashed by khaki clothes, and 
shouts and cries come, and from the Tippur stream 
rises the sound of the horn; and we turn towards Tip- 
pur and we say, ‘ They are cmning to our rescue, they 
arc coming to help us,’ and there are white figures 
moving forward, and from the Santur grove ccnrics 
the noise of dru^, and we say ‘ They’re ocsning,’ and 
we look once to the god and once to the east, and 
mice to the god and once to the north-east, and 
we look once to the god and once to the north-west, 
mid we say all these mas, all these men and women 
and duldren of the Himaim^y are with us, and they’ll 
all come with diim\and trumpet mid hom to free us. 
And then suddenly Vedaimna saynf^ hi& the fevw 
and ^ toeml;^ and moans, arid Ratna says die 
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go bade to SMthidnuiiu’s boose to fetdi Idaoketsj and 
vdien we say, ‘ No, no,’ Ratna says, * Ob, don’t 
wtxnan,’ but hai^y k she beyond the thrediold ^an 
a policeman has seen her and begins to nip up\the 
Promontory, and Ratna rushes in and bangs |he 
sanctum door and the bar is drawn and the latch 
slipped, and he beats and beats against the door and 
we all stand shoulder to breast, and breast to arm, and 
•arm to back, pressing against the door, and he gets 
so tired that he puts the lock and turns the key, and 
another poUceman comes along and says something 
about sealing, and we cry out hoarse behind the dolor, 
and we cry and moan and beg and weep and bai^ 
and kick alid lament, but there’s no answer — and at 
last as the^aftemocm drew on, and our stomachs began 
to beat like drums and our tongues became dry, at 
every sound we said, ’ The peojde of Tippur are coming 
to free us, the people of Raenpur are coming to free 
us ’. B^t as we put our ears to die door we hear but 
the crunch of military boots, the mooing of a calf, or 
the racing creak of a palm-tree, or suddenly there 
would rise frtnn the vilh^e gate the tired, hoarse sob- 
bings of the pariah wmnen, and the last crashing crackle 
OE Bhptta’s fire. And Ratna said, ‘ Now, we will never 
know when<they will rescue us from here. Let us light 
tiie sacred fiame and make bhajan, so that smneone 
may know we are here,’ and we searched for the 
matches and the <dl-lamp, and we lighted die sacred 
Barney and our mouths bitter, we clapped our huids 
and a^e sang, 

tr ' ' ^ 

Siya» 8i^ df i&e Mfuru 

Siva oi, the Qaagahhead^ 

Siva, of the Cmceot^iiicic^ 
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SiyH, Siy» of tiw Cremjttoinfim'dwG^, 

Siva, Siva of *the unilluaioaM heart, 

Siva, Siva, Siva. ... 

And when our breath was gone and our tongues dry, 
Ratna would say, *Now, I’ll tell you storks hke 
Ranganuna,’ and she told us of the wcrnien of Bombay 
who were beaten and beaten, and yet would not move 
till their brothers were freed, and the flag that they 
hoisted and the carts and <he cars and the trsuns they 
stopped, and the wires that the white men sent to the 
Queen to free them, and the women of Sholapur who, 
hand in hand, had marched through the streets, for 
twenty-five of their men had been shot, and the police- 
men would not work and the scddiers guarded the 
streets, but the women said, ‘ We are behinfl our mga,’ 
and they cried ‘ Vandi Mdtaram! ’ and they said, ‘ Give 
us back our men! ’ and not a tear they shed, for they 
worked for the Mahatma and the Mother. And so 
story after story she told us, of Chittagong and Lahore, 
of Dandi and Benares, and we each put our heads 
against another’s shoulder and some snored, too, and 
dozed away, and Radhamma’s chill went down and the 
fever rose and we pressed closer and dosor around hear, 
and we put our sari-fringes and our bodice-dotibes 
upon her, and the child lay upon Timmamma’s lap, 
white and quiet. 

And we would be roused again and again with the 
champak-like light diining and wavering <ni the dark 
round Siva, and with the holiness ol the sanctum with- 
in our hea^ we lifted ouc vcnccs and sai%, smd we 
forgot the paiiahs apd the ^cemen and Moordiy aiul 
the Mahatma, mid we felt i» thlt^ we were aome 
seen^ Inotheihood in some Ihnuhtyan eave. And doe 
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by one we put oui^'faeads against a neighbour’s shoUder 
and tired and hungry we yawned back to sleep. ^But 
someone would be chanting away, and clapping a^ay, 
and through half-wakened eyes Siva woidd be slpen, 
staring and weird, and such terror would come ovci\ us 
that we would rub our eyes and sing again. Then the 
light went down and the sanctum’s hooded darkness 
thrust itself over us, and we woke each other up, and 
we banged the door, we kicked and screamed and 
moaned and we banged the solid door. And yet no 
voice ever came in reply, but only the squeaks of the 
bats and the swish of the twisting river. We slept and 
we banged and we slept and we kicked, and at last 
with the caVing of crows came a hurried step, and 
we woke dkch other up, and when the door opened 
we saw Pariah Rachanna’s wife Rachi at the thr^old. 
She had heard the screamings' and meanings through 
the sleepless night, and with dawn she had slipped to 
the Path’s house and the women gave her a key and 
she had jumped over Satamma’s wall and Temple 
Rangtq>pa’s fence, and falling on the Main Street, ^ 
had rushed up to the temple and unlocked it. We 
slowly rose up on oiur clayey legs, and when the morn- 
ing %ht threw itsdf upon us we felt as though a corpse 
had smiled upon a bumii^ pyre. 

How empty lookc^l the Karwar Road, BhiUta’s 
house burnt down! 

Through the meaning we ploughed back home. 


That very mornii^ we heard of Ptfttamma. She was 
in bed and ii and wailii!^. Sbt had fits and fears and 
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tearing She asked for her* child and pressed 

it to her heart and threw it over the bed, saying, ‘ 1 
am not your mother, the earth is your mother, your 
father is your father — I have sinned’. ■ The father, 
poor man, was ignorant of this, and in prison. But 
she said, ‘ There he is, there, behind the sanctum door, 
and he will throw me into the well’. But we said, 

‘ No, no, Futtamma, the gods will forgive you,’ but 
she broke into sobs, and Her mother-in-law came and 
threw water over her face, and cooled her down. And 
when we went to the door and asked, ’ What happened, 
Nanjamma?’ Nanjamma told us of Pariah Siddayya 
who was in the lantana growth, and he had seen 
Futtamma and the policeman on her, and lie had fallen 
upon the policeman and tom his moi&tache and 
banged and banged his head against a tree, and had 
brought Futtamma back from back yard to back yard, 
and men helped him in this back yard and that, for 
many were there that were hid in the lantans^ growth, 
and that was what we heard and ^w, and that was 
how, when night came, rice and pickles and pancakes 
went up into the lantana growths. And when the 
beds were laid and the eydids wanted to shut, we 
said, ‘ Let diem shut,’ for we knew our men ware not 
far and their eyelids did not shut. * 



T hree days later, when we were just beginning to 
say Ram-Ram after the rice had been thrown 
back into the rice granary^ the cradle hung back to 
the roof, and the cauldron put back on the bath fire, 
and the gods put back in their sanctum, and all the 
houses washed and swept and adorned and sanctified, 
and when one by one our men were slipping in and 
hurrying bai^ to their jungle retreats, what should we 
se^ on that^turday~for it was a Saturday— but one, 
two, three cars going up the Bebbur Mound, one, two, 
duee crawling cars going up the Bebbur Mound like 
a marriage procesinon, and we all said, ‘ Why, whose 
marriage now, whoa we are beating our mouths and 
crying? ’ * And we saw men in European clothes get 
<k)wn one by one under the dizzy sun, and sohfier after 
soldier would go towards them and stand at a distance 
and salute them, and then the $ahib-looking pec^le 
went down the Mound" and by this paddy-fidd and 
that, and they would lift this hand and diow that way 
and lift that hand and show this way. Then more 
horm hooted from the Kenchamma Hifi, and this time 
they were cars, open cars like those of the 
Skf^gton Coffee Estate, ami in them were paiiah- 
loddng people, and we sajd, 'They, too, bring tlreir 
coo&s*. But something in us said, 'Now things are go- 
ing wrong W Rachanna's wife rudied to Madaimna 
and Madamma went to see Seethamma and Vedamma, 



and Vedarama and Seethamma said, * Gmm, WU go 
and see Ratna, for she is our chid now*. 

Thai suddoily thoe was a drum-beat and we all 
rushed behind our doors aad the drununer stood at 
the Tempk Square with policemen cm die teft and 
policemen on the right, and he said something about 
the supreme Government and the no-taxer and die 
rebels, and then we heard the name oil this field and 
that, and we put our ears against the door and we 
heard of Rangamma’s coconut-field and Satanna’s 
triangular field and Pandit Venkateshia’s tank-fidd 
and Bebbur field, and Seetharamu’s plantation-field, 
and then, when he came to Rang^ Gowda’s big fidd, 
we said, ‘ Even the big fidd,’ and we knftw there was 
nothing more to do; and we saw sand and water ^nd 
onpty stcanachs, and suddenly we knew why these men 
had come in their cars, wd why the cars were followed 
by open ours, and we all had tears in our eyes. And 
we rushed down the back yards and jumped over the 
hedges, and we met Satamma who was st&ding by 
her well, her bundle and children beside her; and die 
said the drummer was saying the village would be sacked 
again^ and she said riie Wi seen enough and she would 
go away to die town, and she said she had dtme nothing 
and she wa^ not a Gandhi person, and it was all this 
Moorthy, this Moorthy who had brought all tins misoy 
up(m us. And we a^ed, ‘ Where will you go iww? 
The policonen are not your uiide’s sons, are they? 
Game, Satamma, ctane, we wiU go to Ratna; for 
Ratna » our ch^ now idte will lead us out cd 
k.* Rat Satamma ^ys, ‘Wlmt, to tihatban^bd widow? 
^ wffl kad us afi to prostitotioaf and not going 

to have my daug^ners violated,* mid she said thh imd 



that and then shetsaid, * AH right, I’ll come,* fon she 
knew there were barricades and policemen at wery 
footpath and cattle-path. So we hurried this way uid 
that to Sami’s house where Ratna now lived Mor 
Rangamma’s house was under lock and seal), and \ve 
knock at the door and somebody comes and says, 
‘ Who is there? ’ and I say, ‘ The goat has two teats 
at the neck and two at the stomach and the stomach 
%eats are we, Vandi Mata%am' and they know it is 
us, and they open the door, and when we enter we 
find Nanjamma’s daughter Seethu and Post-Office- 
House Lakshmi and Pandit Venkateshia’s daughter 
Papamma, and Sata and Veda and Ghandramma, and 
Rachanna’s «ivife and Madaima’s wife and many a 
papah wonmn, and Bangle-seller Ningamma is thore 
too, and they are all looking at the hall door behind 
which somebody is surely spe^ng. And we all turn 
towards them and ask, ‘ Who? ’ and they whisper back, 
‘ Why, they! ’ — ‘ Who are they"! ’ — ‘ Why, the boys.* 
— ‘ What’ boys? Moorthy?* — ‘No no, the Mahatma’s 
boys,’ and then like a flash came the idea. Yes, 
Moorthy had told us, hadn’t he? The city boys would 
come to our relief. And we all said ‘ Well, there ate 
all these city people to help us,* and we felt our hearts 
beat lighter, and when we heard the drummer beat the 
drum we felt noflaing sinister could happen to us, now 
these boys were there, and they woifld win us bade 
(Hir hsuvests. 

And more and more wcrnien joined tis, and duMien 
followed them, and old ma| folk>wed the chfldreo, and 
there was a close alence, and everybody sat k>okmg td 
the hfdl dow, ^hen suddenly it opened, and there 
was Raitna, and she said smnethiii^ to Seethu and 



Seethu said scHnething to her neighhoiir and the neigh- 
bour said something to us, and we all gathered our 
sari-fringes and we waited, and the door opened again, 
ahd one of the boys came out, and with him was Pariah 
Madanna, and we said, ‘ So, he’s back, hi? ’ and we 
looked at each other and we looked at Madanna’s 
wife and Madanna’s wife smiled back at us knowingly, 
and we said, ‘ So, he, too, was only in the jungles ’, and 
we said surely there are many others that have coma 
back, and our stomachs heaved with joy. And more 
men came out of the hall, and there they were Puttanna 
and Ghandrayya and Seethaima and Borappa and 
Potter Sidda — and the dty boys, they were like 
princes, fair and smiling and firm, and* one of the 
Volunteers, the one with a square face aiM a shaking 
head, he stood by the threshold, and said * Sisters, there 
is nothing to frightened about. We knew the 
Government would auction the lands today, and our 
men are going to come from the city, hundreds and 
hundreds of men are going to come from the dty, for 
we have decided to hold a Satyanarayana Puja, and 
it will be hdd in this house, and our men will escape 
from all the policemen the Govenunent can send and 
all the soldiers the Govemmoit csm send, and yet mra 
will come from the dty, and they will ccnne for tbt 
Satyanarayana Puja, and no land will ever be sold, for 
the Government is afndd of us,’ and Nanjamma says, 
‘ No, no *. But the Volunteers gotjp on, * Yes, i^er, yes, 
the Government is afraid of us, for in Karwar the 
coints are ck^ed and the Jsanks closed tmd the Col- 
lector never goes cpt, and there are policemen at his 
door and at his gate and beneath & bedroom window, 
and emy vrlnte man in Karwar has a poficeman 
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beside him, and every white man in Siddapur Und 
Sholapur and Matgi and Malur has a poUceman bt^de 
him, and it is the same from Kailas to Kanyakun^ari 
and from Karachi to Kachar, and jshops are clos^ 
and bonfires lit, and khadi is the only thing that^is 
sold, while processions and songs and flag-salutations 
go through the streets, picketings and prabhat pheris, 
and the Police will beat and the soldiers open fire, and 
millions and millions of ottr brothers and sisters be 
thrown into prison, and yet go and ask them, who is 
our King? They will say, “ Ciongress, Congress, Coii- 
gress and the Mahatma,” and hand in hand they go, 
luting “ ^^ctory, victory to the Mahatma Brothels 
are picketed*and toddy booths and opium booths and 
courts arc ifct up and men tried and condemned, and 
money set in circulation, the money of the Mahatma, 
and the salt of the sea sold, and the money sent to 
whtun? to the Congress; and it is the same by the 
Gaines and the Jiunna and the Godaveri, by Indus 
and by ^veri, in Agra and Ankola, Lucknow and 
Maunpuri, in Madras, Patna and Lahore, in Calcutta, 
Peshawar and Puri, in Poona and in Boiares — cvery- 
vdiere; and millions and milfions of our brothers and 
asters have gone to prison, and when the father conus 
back, thri son h taken, euuI when the daughto’ is 
arrested, the mother comes out of prison, and yet there 
is btit one law our pec^ will obey, it is the law df 
^ Congress. Listen, the Government is afraid oi us. 
There is a Ing city in Hut norfli caEed Peshawar, and 
there the Government has always thousands sdid thou- 
«mds of mifitary rnen, and our brothers, the Moho- 
medans, me and afi have conquered the dty, and no 
tvhife man wiQ ever come atto It. And tl^ lurm 



conquered, imters, without a gun-^hot, foil all ^ 
Satys^^rahis and disdfides of the Mahatma. They bared 
their breasts and marched towards the machine-guns, 
ten thousand in all, and bullets went through thiem, 
and a hundred and twenty-five were shot through and 
through, and yet they went up and conquered the city. 
And when our soldiers were sent to shoot them, they 
would not shoot them. For after all, sisters, these 
soldiers, too, are Indians, and men like us, and they^ 
too, have wives and children and stomachs to fill as we.* 

‘ Monsters, monsters,’ Rachanna’s wife cries out. 
And the Volunteers replies: ‘ Monsters, monsters, yes, 
they may be, but we are out to convert them, the 
Mahatma says we ^ould convert them, 2nd we shall 
convert them; our hearts shall convert then* Our njpU 
and our love convert tiiem. And now let us be 
silent for a while, and in prayer send out our love that 
no hatred may live within our breasts. And, brothers 
and dsters, the battle, we will win. . . 

And we an closed our eyes and said otu* prayers, but 
our eyes would quiv^, and we saw cars go up the 
BeU>ur Mound and the Bd-field and the Tank-field 
and the Big Fidd, filled with these pariah4ookiii^ 
cocdies, and sddkrs were at our doors and policemen 
in our sanctums, and vessds lay l»oken on the streets, 
{^kle-pots and gods and winnowing pales. And vre 
say, ‘No, no — tiiis will not do, dris not do,’ and 
Ratna says angrily, ‘Then yoy are not fw die 
Mahatma! * and yre say, * We are, we are! — But we 
have <mly a loin-doth wid<; of land and that is to be 
sold away, and who will give us a morsdi to eat— * 
who? ’ and Satna says, ‘ Oh, don’t *yo« he Iti^htened— ^ 
the Ccrngteas wSl lo^ after it Why^ the Oatgress is 
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ours, anci much i^oney is there in the Congress, (^and 
many a man has sent sacks and sacks of rice, and mere 
are camps in Seethapur and camps in Subbapur, ^d 
can|ps, too, across the Mysore border in Shikarquir ^d 
Somapur and Puttapur . . But we said, ‘ That is i^ot 
enough, Ratna, and we are not catde to leave our 
homes and our fires and the sacred banks of the 
Himavathy 

, But Ratna was already ^way and she was saying 
something to the boys inside, and we all went back 
home to light our fires and to put something into our 
stomachs; but the bath fire would not take and the 
sanctum clothes were not dry, and when we went to 
the back yard we could see the cars stilf shining like 
Brahma’s g£tes on the Bebbur Mound, and the harvest 
simmering with the north-east wind that came from the 
Himavathy bend, and rising up the Kenchamma grove 
and the Bear’s Hill went shaking the trees of the 
Skefiington Coffee Estate, and we felt we could tear 
our saritf to pieces and slice our heads into a million 
morsels and offer them up to some ten-headed ogre. 
Of what use all this Satyaruarayana Puja — ^and all these 
Moorthy’s prayers — ^and diat widowed Ratna’s com- 
mands?. Prayers never paid Revenue dues. Nor 
would the ripe creep back tO'<the granaries. Nor fire 
amsume Bhatta’s fnomissory notes. Mad we were, 
daughters, mad to follow Mocathy. When did Ken- 
chamma ever refuse our three morsels cd rice — m* the 
-Himavathy the ten liandfuls of water? ... But some 
straug;e fever rudied up fro^ the feet, it rushed up and 
with it our hair stood on end anc|^ our ears grew hot 
and something powerful shook us from head to foot, 
Bke Shaanoo vdira the goddess had frJtai hold df hhn; 
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and on that beating, bursting day, \^th the palms and 
tiie champaks and the lantana and the silent well about 
us, such a terror took hold of us, that we put the 
water-jugs on our hips, and we rushed back home, 
trembling and gasping with the anger of the gods. . . 
Moorthy forgive us! Mahatma forgive us! Ken- 
chamma forgive us! We shall go. Oh, we shall go 
to the end of the pilgrimage like the two hundred and 
fifty thousand women of Bombay. We will go like* 
them, we will go . . .! 

Men will come from the city, after all, to protect 
us! We will go . . .! 


We drew two carts across Sami’s courtyard so that 
nobody could see the procession we were preparing, 
and flowers were brought, and sandal and banana 
trunks, and Ratna went and brought a pipture of 
Satyanarayana and stuck it in the middle, and some- 
body put a Gandhi at his feet and set a flower upon 
it, and even sajji was being made in the kitchen, and 
butter and banana and syrup, and when camphor trays 
and kumkum trays wore decorated and the wicks 
sharpened, Ratna says somebody will bloiV the conch 
from the Promontory at dudt-fall, and the men who 
would be lying Mddoi in the jungle and by the river, 
and village men and city men would rush from this 
tide and that and, with tiie Satyanarayana processkm 
in front of us, we would go tiuough.the Brahmin Street 
and the Paritih Street to the village ^ate anj^ across the 
lanes and the pastures and the canal to do field* 
Satyagrafia. 
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And nuw and again, when we heard footsteps! we 
all rushed back into the byre for fear we shoula be 
seen, and then Seethanuna, who was plucking flowers 
in the back yard, came and said, ‘ Sisters, sisters, \ do 
you know more buses have come and more men h^e 
come from the city for the auctions? ’ and we all said, 
‘ Only a pariah looks at the teeth of dead cows. What 
is lost is lost, and we shall never again look upon our 
•fields and harvests.’ And^then someone comes run- 
ning in and says, ‘ Why, there arc women there, too,’ 
and we could not stop our fears and we rushed to see 
who these bitches could be, and Timmamma, who 
had keen eyes, says, ‘Why, they are our women; can- 
not you sec? ^ent Nanjundia’s wife Subbamma is 
there, and there is Kamalanuna’s Kanchi sari too,’ and 
we all say, ‘ Well, one k>ul lost for us ’. Then Tim- 
mamma says, ‘ Why, there is Venkatalakshamma too 
— ^Venkatalakshamma who fed Moorthy. Why, nster, 
a woman who could have starved her stepchildren so, 
could never be a Gandhi woman,’ and Seethamma says, 
‘ And there is Priest Rangappa’s wife Lakdiamma too, 
I think *. — ‘ To buy off for Bhatta, surely,’ cried 
Ratna. And we sought to make out who this woman 
was and who that wcnnan was,., but we could hardly 
see, for thef evemng was drawing near. And then 
suddenly there arose the clamour of the pariah women 
and the sudra women, for a white man stood there 
on one of those Ionics, and he was turaing to this side 
and saying something, and turning to that ride and 
saying something, and hands were thrust up, and people 
|»essed agtdnst (me smodier, and voices shot across the 
yafley as clear an^ near as thongh they came from 
the other ride of tibe Brahmin quarter, and the pariah 
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women bricked and shrieked, they* beat thSr mouths 
and shrieked, and the children joined them, and our 
hearts began to give way, and Ratna said, ‘ Now, no 
more of this — nobody wants to see a drowning person,’ 
and we all rushed back to the Satyanarayana 
procession-throne. 

But the clamour still rises from beneath the Pro- 
montory and we can hear Timmi, Timmayya’s Timmi, 
cry out, ‘ Oh ! The BeMeld ! May your house bt 
destroyed — ^may your wife die childless — I’ll sleep with 
your mother! ’ And the lamentations begin and latlus 
strike and the shriekings die down; and then we turn 
back to see suddenly that there is a city man at the 
byre door, and Ratna says, ‘ Why, that’s l^ankaru, and 
we say, ‘ Why, the Sankaru, the Sankaru,’*and we feel 
a holy presence among us, and behind him are more 
men, more boys from the city, and he walks silently 
towards us and sees our throne ready and says, ‘That 
is good,’ and Ratna is trembling with joy. and she 
says, ‘ Why, when did you come? ’ and he says, ‘ Never 
mind. Is everything ready, for soon must the conch 
be blown,’ and we all say, ‘ Who will blow it? Who? ’ 
And with the coming of the evening, we hear the 
last shouts from thc 'Bebbur Mound, and dogs bark 
and bats flap about, and then there is such a cry again 
from the Sudra lines and the Pariah lines that Ratna 
niriies to the back yard, and we all rush behind her, 
and from beneath the giant mango by the well we see 
the pariah-looking men of the Bcbbur Mound go down 
crowd by crowd, ridde and scythe in hand, crowd by 
crowd to the Big field and the Bcbbur field and Lin- 
gayya’s fidd and Madanna’s Sdd and Rangamma’s 
fidd and Satanna’s triangular fidd, and then the cam 
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start, and We by one the cars go down and sail avv^y 
beyond the Kenchamma Hill, and we say, ‘ It’s l<m, 
it’s lost, but they are not going to reap tonight, and ^t 
shall be ours one night more ’. But from inside tl^ 
lorries they take out big, strong gas-lights of the city, 
and like a veritable marriage-procession they bring the 
lights down — coolie behind coolie brings than down. 
Dusk falls ^ and night comes and all our fields lie 
glimmering imdcr the pale lyellow lights of the city. 
Then Sankaru rushes in and cries out, ’ Now, Ratna, 
blow the conch! ’ 


^atna blew the conch from the top of the Pro- 
montory, and with the blowing of the conch rose the 
Satyanarayan Maharaj ki jai! Satyanarayan Mah<t- 
raj ki jai! from Sami’s courtyard, and the throne was 
lifted up, and we marched through the Brahmin Street 
and the l^otters’ Street and the Pariah Street and the 
Weavers’ Street, and doors creaked and children ran 
down the steps, and trays were in their hands, and the 
camphor was lit and the coconuts broken aiuf the fruits 
offered, and one by one behind the. children came their 
mothers, andtbehind their mothers their grandmothers 
and grand-aunts, and people said, ‘ Sister, let me hdd 
the torch. Sister, let me hold the sacred fan.’. And 
shoulder after shoul4i:r changed beneath the proces- 
sion-throne, and the cries of * Satyanarayan Maharaj 
ki jai! Satyanarayan Mahe^raj ki jai! * leapt into the 
air. And smnebody said, ‘ Let us sipg The Road to 
the City ci 'Love”,' and vk said ‘Tiat’s beautiful,’ 
and we cla{^ped our hands and we sang, ‘The road 
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to the City of Love is hard, brother’. Aid hardly 
were we by the Temple Comer than policeman upon 
policeman was seen by the village gate, and they were 
coming, their lathis raised up, and when they saw it 
was a religious procession they stopped, and we shouted 
all the louder to show it was indeed a religious song 
we were singing, and we came nearer. ‘ It’s a religious 
procession, hi, take care ! ’ says one of them, and Ratna 
sayfe, ‘ Oh yes, we’ll take care,’ and the policemen 
walked beside us, twisting their moustaches and swear- 
ing and spitting and blustering, and Ratna stopped 
every hundred steps and blew the conch three times, 
and camphors were lit again, and the coconuts broken, 
and ‘ Satyanarayan Maharaj ki jai! ’ wa^ shouted out 
into the night air. And the Police turned t8 Linganyna 
and said, ‘ Where are you going? ’, and Lingamma 
said, ‘ I do not know ’. And they turned to Madamma 
and said, ‘ Where are you going? ’, and Madamma said, 
’The gods know, not I,’ and they went this side and 
that and tried to threaten Lakkainma and stadamma 
and Seethamma and Vedamma, but they shouted out 
‘ Satyanarayan Maharaj ki jai! ’ 

And at last the Police Inspector came, and this time 
he was on foot, and a policeman followed him lantern 
in hand, and he stops the procession and«Ratna blows 
the conch three times and says, ‘ Stop! ’, and we stc^, 
and he says to Ratna, ’ Where do you go? ’, and Ratna 
says, head up, ‘Where the god% will,’ and he says, 
‘ W^h way do your gods will? ’ and he twists his face 
and laughs at his own jok«, and Ratoa says; ‘Where 
evil haunts ’. — ‘ You will get a nice two years, my nice 
lady .*' — * So be it. And now, StJytmarayan Maharaj 
ki jai!/ and jiut gave three long blasts with her conch. 
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And as W begai^ to march, it was not ‘ Satyanari^n 
Maharaj ki jai! ’ that came to our throats but ‘ Vai^ 
Mataram! and we shouted out ‘ Vandi Mataram — 
Mataram Vandil and then suddenly from the dark- 
ened Brahmin. Street and the Pariah Street and tW 
Weavers’ Street and the lantana growths came back the 
cry ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! and the police were 
so infuriated that they rushed this side and that, and 
£rom this courtyard and thaf garden, from behind this 
door and that byre, and from the tops of champak- 
trees and pipal-trees and tamsuind-trees, from beneath 
horse-carts and bullock-carts, men in white jumped out, 
men at last frcmi the city, boys, young men, house- 
holders, peasknts, Mohomedans with dhotis to the knees, 
and city bo)« with floating shirts and Gandhi caps, and 
they swarmed around us like veritable mother elephants 
round their young. And we felt so happy that we 
cried out ‘ Vandk Mataram! ’, and with the groan of 
the boys and the cry of children under the lathi blows, 
from the Karwar Road to the Kenchamma HUl voices 
up>on voices rose, and from hill to hill like wUd-fires 
bkred ‘ Maiaram Vande! ’ And some near us stamped 
the earth and cried, ‘ Inquilab Zindabad — Inquilab 
Zindabnd! ’ And ‘ Inquilab, Jlnquilab, Inquilab * 
rapped out sconeone clear and fierce through the star- 
lit air, and ‘ Zindabad ’ we roared back, and such a 
roar swept through the streets and the valley -that we 
said there are more^moi still, teas and tens at thou- 
sands of men, and the policemen’s oirses were lost in 
the ringing of bdls and tht: Uast of the conch. And 
that somebody behind us blew long horn, and it 
twirled up ^d swung forth and clattered against the 
trees the Skdfiingtian Ckdfee Estate, and another ami 
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another cuiied up, and yet another t^t archei over the 
Kenchamma Hill and the Bebbur Mound and trailed 
away snaking up to the Blue Mountain tops. And we 
said more and more men will know of our fight, and 
more and more of them will come, and we clapped 
our hands and we stamped the earth and we marched 
on, and we shouted ‘ Inquilab, Inquilab Zindabad! * 
and between two shouts we asked the city boys, 

‘ Where are wc going, whefc? ’, and the city boys said; 
‘ Why, to the barricades.’ — ‘ And what barricades? ’ — 
‘ Why, the Skeffington barricades,’ and a neighbour 
would pinch us and say, ‘ Say Mahatma Gandhi hi jaif * 
and we cried out ‘ Gandhi Mahatma ki jai! ’ and the 
city boys would say, ‘ We’ll take it, sister, -we will. In 
Pe^awar the whole city . . .’ and lathi blows felljsn 
us, but * Inquilab Zindabad! ’ was the only answer 
wc gave. 

And suddenly, across the Bebbur Mound, we saw 
shapes crawl along and duck down and rise up, and 
we said, ‘ pCThaps soldiers — soldiers,’ but ‘ Ih Pesha- 
war,’ says the city boy, ‘ you know they would not 
shoot,’ and wc said we too are soldieis, and wc arc the 
soldiers of the Mahatma, and this coimtry is ours, and 
die soldiers are ours and the English they are not ours, 
and wc said to ourselves, a day will come^n day when 
hut after hut will have a light at dusk, and flowers 
will be put on tl^ idols, and camphors lit, and as the 
last Recknan leaps into his boat, |nd the earth pudics 
him away, through our thatches will a song rise fike a 
diread 61 gold, and from .the ItHus navel d hidia’s 
earth the Mahahn% will qiedc of kwe to all moi. — 
* Say Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ — ■**Inquilab Zindt^ad, 
Inqvdab Zindabad! ’—and the P(^ ladus riiowered 
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on us, aiii the procession-throne fell, and the godi fell 
and Ac flowers feil and Ae candelabras fell, andWct 
fkc gods were in Ae air, brother, and not a cry nor 
lamentation rose, and when we reached Ac villl^gc 
gate, suddenly from the top of Ae pipal someone swii^ 
down and he has a flag in hand, and he cries out, 

Lift the flag high^ 

O, Lift the flag high, 

Brothers, sisters, friends and mothers. 

This is the flag ofsthe Revolution, 

and Ae Police rush at him, and he slips in here and 
he slips out Aere and Ae boys have taken the flag, 
and Ae flag flutters and leaps from hand to hand, 
and wiA it <Ae song is clapped out: 

O lift the flag high, 

Lift it high like in 1857 again. 

And the Lakshmi of Jhansi, 

And the Moghul of Delhi, 

Will be oun again, 

and Aere is a long cry, ‘ Down Ae hedge, here,’ and 
we rush 'down Ae Aloe lane, and Ae Police find Aey 
are too/cw, and Aey begin to throw stones at Ac crowd 
and the crowd gets angry, but the boys Aut A^ up 
and Aig: 

O fire, O aoul, 

Give ut the spark of God-etemal, 

That friend to friend and friend to foe. 

One shall we stand 'before HIM. 

And suddenly there is an opening in the hedge an4 
Ae gas-lights and die coolies and Ae barricades are 
seen, long barricades that lie like an elephant’s carcass 
under the starlight, and men Amd by them, and be- 
hind than Ae lonins, and belund ^ IcNrries Ae wide- 
eyed lantern of Ae Skeffington bui^alow, and down 
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bdow, in Satanna’s triangular field pen are iltill work- 
ing, the coolies from the city are still reaping. Ar^ 
all. of a sudden we cry out, ‘ Gandhi Mahatma ki jair, 
and they look at us and stop their work but they do 
not reply, and we shout the louder, ‘ Vandi Mataram! 
Inquilab Zindabad! Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! and 
the Police, seeing the crowd out of their hands, kick 
and twist the limbs and bang more fiercely, and 
Seethamma is thrown upoi;^ the cactuses and Vedamm^. 
and Kanakamma after her, and we could hear their 
wailings, and we run to them and pull them up, and 
we run down the lane and the field bunds and we come 
to the canal, and the women cry out, ‘ We cannot go ! 
We cannot go! ’ and the men drag them and the Police 
push them in, and the pebbles i^p under aur feet, and 
saying ‘ Ganga, Jumna, Saraswathi! ’ we look up mto 
the wide, starry sky, and there is something in the air 
resonant like ^e temple bell, and the bell rings on 
and on, and we wade through the canal and we sing, 
‘ That friend to friend and friend to foe,’ and the- pro- 
ccsrion still moves on — ^and suddenly, by Rangamma’s 
Coconut-garden field, from behind the waving, brown 
paddy harvest, there is a cry sharp and clear, thoi a 
rasping hiss as though a thousand porcupines had 
suddenly bristled up, and we see tiring frogn behind the 
ridge, ten, twenty, thirty, forty soldiers heads down and 
bayonets thrust forth. We whirl in shrieks and shouts 
and yells, and we leap into the ^prves^ And a first 
shot is 5^ into the air. 

And there was a shuddered rihmce, Hke die rilence 
of a jun^ after t^ tiger has roared ovcar the evening 
river, and then, like a jungle cry t>f crickets and frogs 
and hyenas smd bison and jackals, we ah groaned aiui 
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shrieked lud sobbed, and we rushed this ride toithe 
<^al-bund and that ride to the Coconut-garden, wd 
tms side to the sugar-cane field and that ride to ^e 
Bel-field bund, and we fell and we rose, and V® 
crouched and we rose, and we ducked beneath tiie 
rice harvests and we rose, and we fell over stones and 
we rose again, over field-bunds and canal-bunds and 
garden-bunds did we rush, and the children held to our 
saris and some held to our |>reasts and the night-blind 
held to our hands; and we could hear the splash of the 
canal water and the trundling of the gun-carts, and 
from behind a tree or stone or bund, we could see be- 
fore us, there, beneath the Bebbur Mound, the white 
city boys grouped like a plantain grove, and women 
round them* and behind them, and the flag still flying 
over them. And the soldiers shouted, ‘ Disperse or we 
fire,’ but the boys answered, ‘ Brothers, we are non- 
violent,’ and the soldiers said, ‘ Non-violent or not, you 
cannot march this ride of the fields,’ and the boys 
answered,*' * The fields are ours,’ and the soldiers said, 
‘ I say ^ fields are bought, you pigs ’. And a peasant 
voice from the back says, ‘ It’s we who have put the 
jriough to the earth and fed her with water,’ and the 
sddiers say, ‘Hi, riop that, you -collage Idd,’ and the 
boys say, ‘ Bipther, riie earth is ours, and you are ours 
too, brown like this earth is your skin and mine,’ and 
a soldier shouts out, ‘ Oh, no more of this Panchayat — 
we aric you again, (jlisperse, and do not force is to 
fire! * Then, it is Ratna’s voice that says, * Forward, 
brothers, in the name of ri^e Mahatma! *, and cvay- 
body taikes it up and shouts * Mahattpa Gandhi ki jail *, 
and marches'forward. And a shower of riiots suddenly 
bmsts into ttie air, andi^we close our eyes, and whai 
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we open them again there is not a, cry nor Ihout and 
the boys are still marching forward, and the soldiera 
are retreating, and we say, ‘ So that was false firing'^ 
But the city boys will not stop, and the crowd moves 
on and on, and beneath the stars there is a veritable 
moving mound of them from the Bebbur field to the 
csinal field. 

And we say, ‘ Let us rush behind Bhatta’s sugar-canes 
there they cannot catch u^, for if they come to ont 
row, we will slip into another,’ and we stumble and 
rise again, and we hold to our children and the night- 
blind, and we duck and we rise again, and, our eyes 
fixed on the soldiers, we rush towards Bhatta’s sugar- 
cane field. And when we are there, Satamma says, 

‘ The snakes, the snakes! ’ and we say, ‘ lifr our kaima 
is that, may it be so,’ and we huddle behind the 
sugar-cane reeds and we lie along the sugar-cane 
ditches, and we peep acro^ the dark, watery fields, 
and the children begin to say, ‘ 1 am afraid, 1 am 
afraid,’ and we say, ‘ Wait a moment, wait, ahd it will 
be over soon’. And, our hearts tied up in Qur sari 
fringes, we gaze beyond the dead harvest growth, and 
the crowd still moves forward towards the gas-lights, 
and by the gas-lights the codies still bend tiieir heads 
and cut the harvest, and a man is there, crying out, 
swearing away — ^their maistri. And the nearer the 
crowd comes to the coolies the louder is the shout 
'Gandhi Mahatma H jed! Inqt^lab Zindabad! In- 
quMab Zindabad! ’ .^id suddenly we see shadows 
moving in the Skefiingtqp Cioffee E^te, diadows 
moving like boffalpes on a harve^ nigh^ and not a 
voice cc«nes from them, and we s5y, * Sudbly, they sat 
not Our and yet we say, ‘‘ 'nie Skeffington codies 
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will notllet us 4own*. And then, as the pumjbkin 
^oon is just rising over the Beda Ghats, there omes 
a sudden cry from the top of the Bebbur Mound, ^nd 
we jump to our feet and we ask, ‘ Oh, what can\ it 
be, what? ’, and a Bag is seen moving in the hands 'of 
a white-clad man, and the Police boots are crunching 
upon the sand, and we say somebody is running to- 
wards the barricades — but who? And the crowd is 
rstill by the Bebbur field, ai>d the flag is still there, and 
there is a furious cry coming from the Bebbur Mound 
gate and a crash is heard, and we hear the coolies 
rushing at the barricades and they, too, have a flag 
in their bands and they blow a trumpet and shout out, 
‘ Vandi Mataram! Mataram Vandi! ’, and there is 
ai^ answer from the crowd below, ‘ Inquilab Zindabad! 
Inquilab Zindabad! \ and between them is Rang^ 
Gowda’s Big field and the Bebbur field and the 
triangular field. 

And of a sudden the coolies of the city stop work 
and at a* command the lights are all put out, and there 
is notlpng but the rising moon and a rag of cloud here 
and there and all the stars of night and the shining 
dome of the Kenchamma Tonple, and the winkii^ 
lantern from the Skeflington bungalow. And the 
Skeffington coolies, black with their white dhofis, tumble 
and rush down, and there is another shot in the air, 
and this time we see the flag of the coolies flutter 
as they advance tow^s the crouching barricades; and 
a white officer is there, and there is surely a horse 
beneath him, for he is he^, he^ is there, he is every- 
where, and one of the soldiers cries ^out sometfaing from 
the banicades, and the coolies answer one and all, 

* Mahatma Gandhi ki jai!\ and then 'someone lights 
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a dhoti and throws it at the soldiers, apd there Is a long, 
confused cry like that of children, and we see lathi^ 
rising and falling, darting and dipping like fishes, ana 
the coolies shout out, ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! To the 
fields! To the barricades, brothers!’ And the crowd 
below, wading through the harvests, shouts back, 

‘ Say, brother, Inquilab Zindabad! Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai! ’ And they seem so near the SkeflSngton 
cooUes that they have just ,to jump and they will be* 
at the top of Ae Mound and the Skeffington coolies 
have just to jump down and they will be with the 
crowd, and between them stand the city coolies, white 
and bearded and motionless. And when the Skeffington 
coolies shout again, ‘ Inquilab Zindabad! Inquilab 
Zindabad! Say, brother, Inquilab Zindabad! ’ a vollpy 
spits into the air, and in the silence Aat follows, there 
is a voice that shouts out, ‘ Stop, or we shoot — 

* Shoot! ’ answers one of the coolies, and a shot bursts 
straight at him, and another and yet another, and there 
are cries and gasps, and people beat their mouths and 
lament, and the crowd below feels so furiou.^ that, 
shouting ‘ Inquilab Zindabad! ’, they nm forward, and 
the Polkc can stop them no more, and they jump over 
fidd-bunds and tumWe against gas-fights and fall over 
rocks and sheafs, dckles, and scythes, three thousand 
men in all, and from the top of the Mound soldiers 
open fire. 

And there follows a long tilting silence, and then 
yells and moans and groans agmn. And we say, ‘Na 
we can see this no more, we^ too, diall be with them*' 
But Lingamma says^e is filing like doing something, 
and Lakshamma says her heart isifainting! and Nan- 
jamma says, ‘TD be with the childron So Vedaroma 
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and SeetLiamma and Lakshanuna and I, we go', up 
behind the crowd, and the bullets scream through \the 
like flying snakes taken fire, they wheeze and hiss 
and slash against the trees, or faU hissing into the canal, 
and Vedamma gets a bullet in the left leg, and we 
put her on the field-bund, and we tear up a litUc paddy 
and we lay her on it and she says, ‘ Rama-Rama, I’m 
dying — Rama-Rama, Fm dying,’ and we say, ‘ No, it’s 
only the leg,’ but she says,(i.‘ No, no,’ but we know it 
is well, and there is such a cry, such a lamentation from 
the crowd, that our hearts arc squeezed like a wet clodi, 
and we say, ‘ Vedamma, Vedamma, stop here and we 
will get some help ’. And already in the Big field men 
are being bandaged, and we say, ‘ Brother, brother, 
thfre is a« woman wounded,’ and somebody says, 
‘Ramu, go and see her’. And a Volunteer hurries 
torch in hand to bandage Vedamma, and we see 
already, two, three, four stretchers bearing away the 
woimded, and they say the Congress ambulance is 
there, thkt it had slipped through swamp and jungle, 
and thp wounded would be carried to it. And we say, 
‘How are things going, brother?’ and the Volunteer 
says, ‘They are resisting,’ and we ask, ‘And women, 
are there some women? ’ and he says, ‘ Why, there are 
many ’. — ‘ And you are a city boy? ’ we ask. — ‘ Yes, yes, 
sister,’ he says, and we say, ‘We’ll follow you,’ and 
he says, ‘Come,’ and we run belund him, and the 
^ots fall here and fall there, and in the darkness we 
can see a white group of men moving up, a white 
group of city boys,: and, behind than are wc»nen, 
and behind the women the crowd again, and die 
wounded sHriek frem thh field and from that, vmm 
of men and boys and dd women, and above it 
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all rises from the front ranks the s^ng; 

And the flame of Jatin, 

And the hre of Bhagath, 

And the love of the Mahatma in all^ 

O, lift the Bag high. 

Lift the Bag high, 

I'his is the Bag of the Revolution* 

And the Skeffington coolies cry out, ‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai! *, and the coohes of the harvest take it up and 
shout ‘ Mahatma Gandhi Jci jai! and we are neac 
them and they are near us, and they say something to 
us and we do not understand what they mutter, and 
we say ‘ Mahatma, Mahatma, Gandhi Mahatma! and 
they put their mouths to our ears and say ‘ Gandhi 
Mahatma ki jai! \ and ‘Punjab, Punjab!’ But our 
ears are tirnied to the firing and we strain»our eyes^to 
see the coolies on the Mound, the coolies of the 
Skeffington Coffee Estate, but all we hear are shouts 
and shrieks and yells. Then suddenly, from the Hima- 
vathy bend there is such a rush of more coolies that 
the soldiers do not know which way to tunfj for the 
city boys arc still marching up, and women are^behind 
them, and the crowd behind the women, and there are 
the coolies across the barricades; and there is such joy 
that a wild cry of ‘ Vande! . . . Mataram! . . gushes 
from the valley to the mountain-tops and all the moon- 
lit sky above us. And the white man shouts a command 
and all the soldiers open fire and all the sdWiers charge 
— they come rushing towards us, tl^eir turbans trembling 
and their bayonets shining under tibc br%ht moon, and 
our men lie flat on the fi^ds, t^ie city boys and the 
women, and the spldiers dash tqmn us and trample 
over us, and bang their rifle-but^ against our heads. 
There are cries and shrieks and moans and groam, 
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and men ily to thq,le{t and to the right, and they hlpwl 

S d they yell and they fall and they rise and we 
), to fly, but the soldiers have seen us, and onelof 
them rushes toward us, and we are felled and twists, 
we are felled and we are kicked, we are felled and tne 
bayonets waved over our faces — and a long time passes 
before we wake and we find Satamma fainted beside 
us, and Madamma and I, who were soaking in a 
ditch, crawl past her. And then there is a shot, and 
a flering man near by is shot in the chest and he falls 
over us, and the moon splashes on his moustached 
face, his peasant-blanket soaked in blood, and he 
slowly lets down his head, crying ‘Amma, mother! 
Amm — ^Amm ! ’ and we wipe the saliva from his mouth, 
and we put^our mouths to his ear and say, ‘ Narayan, 
Narayan,’ but he is already dead. There is no more 
charging now, but a continuous firing comes down from 
the Bebbur Mound. The moon still shines and with 
it the winking light of the Skeffington Coffee Estate. 
There 'is a long silence. 

We’iy; in the Big field. Where is Ratna? Where is 
Venkateshia’s wife Lakshamma? And Nose-scratching 
Nanjamma? And Seethamma and Vedamma and 
Ghinnamma and all? ‘ How are you, Madamma? ’ I 
ask. ‘ Hush I’ says someone in front of us, hid beneath 
the harvest, and as we raise our heads, we see men hid 
behind this ridge and that, in this field and that, and 
their white clothes ^d their tufts and braids. And 
there is Kantlmpunti^ too, across the canal and the 
Aloe lane, and there’(s not $. light, mid the streets are 
nnlk-splashed under the moon. There’s Rangamma’s 
veranda and NanjWima’s mango-well, and Sami’s 
courtyard vrith its carts, yokes on the earth and bat^ in 
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the air; the dustbin is by the Main»Street S<fuare, and 
the Comer-House coconut-tree is dark and high. Thgje 
seems to be not a beating puke in all Kanthapiura. 

Now, there’s the gruff voice of the white officer and 
the whispered counsek of the soldiers. Soon the/11 
begin the attack again. 


The attack began not from their side but ours, for 
someone broke open the gas cylinders of the city lights, 
and they made such a roar that the officer thought it 
was a gun-shot, and immediately there was a charge, 
and the soldiers came granting and grovelling at us, 
bayonets thrust forward, and shot after* shot burst 
through the night, and we knew 'thk time there would 
be no mercy, and we rose and we ran; and someone 
from the Bebbur Mound had run up to the barricades 
where there was neither soldier nor officer, ,and had 
tried to hoist the National flag, and the coolies rushed 
behind him, and the coolies from the HiiAavathy 
bend rushed towards them, and there was a long 
‘ Vandi Mataram! ’ and the soldiers, fiercer, dashed 
behind us, and man after man gasped and cried and 
fell, and Arose that were tying bandages td them, they, 
too, got bayonet thrusts in the thighs and arms and 
chest, and we spread over field and bund and garden, 
and when we came to the canal tlere w€rc so many of 
us to wade through, that the boyi said, ‘ Go adiead, go 
ahead, sisters,’ and they stbod tlfere, holding hand to 
hand and arm to afm, one long alWhedge*of city boys, 
thchr faces turned to the Bebbur Mound. And Arc 
soldiieirs rush at than, but one goes forward and says, 
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‘Brother^' we are , non-violent, do not fire on inn^ort 
%^en,’ and the white officer says, ‘Stop,’ and he\says 
tb the soldier, ‘ What does he say? * and the soldias 
laugh, ‘ They say they’re innocent,’ and the officer 
says, ‘ Then ask them if they will be loyal to me 
Government,’ and the boys ask, ‘ What Government? ’ 
and the officer answers, ‘ The British Government,’ and 
the boys say, ‘ We know only one Government and 
‘that is the Government cf the Mahatma,’ and the 
officer says, ‘ But ours is an Indian Government,’ and 
he says to a soldier, ‘ Plant this flag here,’ and we who 
are on the other side of the canal, we lie behind the 
bund, and we look at the flag being planted just 
between Satamma’s boundary stone and the Bel-trce, 
and the mdon is stUl there and the fields fretful with 
a mountain wind. And the officer says, ‘ Salute, and 
march past the flag, and you will be free,’ and then 
he says, ‘Come out,’ and the boys cry in answer, 
‘ Inquilap Zindabad! Inquilab Zindabad! ’ and the 
boys at the back begin, 

O fire, O soul, 

Give us the spark of God-ctertial, 

That friend to friend and friend to foe, 

One shall we stand before HIM. 

Knd the flame of Jatin, 

And the Are of Bhagath, 

And the love of the Mahatma in all, 

O, lift the flag high, 

Lilt the %g high, 

This is thi flag of the Revolution. 

And suddenly a \py rushes to the flag and a host 
of bayonets^are thr^t at him, andu' another boy rushes 
up bc^d him, and at him the officer aims hk pistol, 
ai^ that otl^ cry and shout and rush at the flag, and 



the parrots and the bats and the crqws como screech- 
ing out of the bcl-tree; and the coolies are now running 
down the Bebbur Mound, and there is a hand-to-harifl 
fight, and some, frightened, fall into the canal, and 
others go rushing this side and that, but the city boys, 
they squat down, they plop on the harvests and they 
squat down. But someone has hit the officer and he 
falls, and then curses and bayonets fly, and the 
coolies of the Bebbur Mound have arrived, and they* 
are holding the gas-light boxes in front of them, and 
some carry gas-cylinders on their heads, and they 
carry sickles and lathis in their hands. But a voice 
is heard saying, ‘ No violence, in the name of the 
Mahatma,’ and we know it is Ratna’s voice — but, 
where is she? where? And the coolies ai*wer ba^, 

‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! Say, brother, Gandhi 
Mahatma ki jai! and the soldiers rush towards 
them and fall on them, and the coolies fall on 
the soldiers, and the city boys cry, ‘ Stop, stop,’ but 
bayonets are thrust at them too, and there is such a 
confusion that men grip men and men crush men and 
men bite men and men tear men, and moans on moans 
rise and groans on groans die out, while the ambu- 
lance men are still at work and men are bandaged, 
and shots after shots ring out and man after man falls 
like an empty sack, and the women take up the lamen- 
tation: ‘He’s gone — ^he’s gone — ^he’s gone, sister!’, 
they beat their mouths and shouU ‘ He’s gone — ^he’s 
gone — ^he’s gone, Moorthappa! ’, ,|nd scanebody adds, 

* He’s gone — he’s gone — ^he’s gona Rachanna ! ’, and 
over the moans and the groans ’^fises the sing-atmg 
lamentation, ‘Oh, Ammayya, he’s gone — ^he’s gone — 
he’s gerne, Rachanna! ’ 



And men are lacked and, legs tied to hands iuid 
hands^tied to legs, are they rolled into the canal, thid 
tfic waters splash and yells rise up, ‘Help, hdp, 
Ammayya ! ’ And the coolies rush up and some shout 
‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai! ’ and others shout back 
‘ Vandk Mataram! ’, and a bayonet is thrust at one 
and he falls, and again through the night rises the 
lamentation ‘ Ammayya — ^he’s gone — ^he’s gone — he’s 
gone, Moorthappa,’ and it whirls and laments over the 
canal and the sugar-cane field and the Bebbur Mound 
and Skeffington Coffee Estate and the mango grove 
of the Kenchamma Temple — and crouching, we creep 
back through the \dllage lane, behind lantana and aloe 
and cactus, looking at the Bebbur Mound, where the 
Gaj^dhi flag is still flying beneath the full-bosomed 
moon, and the Canal-bund beyond which three thou- 
sand men are shrieking and slaying, weeping, wound- 
ing, groaning, crawling, swooning, vomiting, bellowing, 
moaning, raving, gasping . . . and at the village gate 
there’s Satamma and Nanjamma and Rachamma and 
Madamma, and Yenki and Nanju and Pariah Tippa 
and old Mota and Beadle Timmayya and Bora and 
Venkata, and the children arc there, too, and old men 
from the city, and the coolies X)f the fields who smd, 
‘ Punjab, Punjab And we ask ourselves ‘ Who will 
ever set foot again in this village?’, and Madanna’s 
wife Madi says, ‘ Even if you want to, the Police arc 
not your uncle’s son# are they? For every house and 
byre is now attached^ And then more and more men 
crawl up, and moif wounded are brought up, im 
shoulders and arms and stretchers are they brought up, 
naked, half ‘ covered, earth-covered are they brought 
up, with dangling legs, dangling hands and Meediog 
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hands, and with bleeding mouths *^and blefding fore- 
heads and backs are they brought up, city boys ai^ 
peasant boys are they, young and bright as bantma 
trunks, city men and peasant men, lean-ribbed, long- 
toed, with cut moustaches and long whiskers — peasant 
women and city women are they, widows, mothers, 
daughters, stepdaughters — and some speak in free voices 
and some in breathless sputters, and some can do no 
more than wallow and wa^l. And women walk behiiid 
them, beating their mouths and singing, ‘ Oh, he’s gone 
— ^he’s gone, Cart-Man Rudrappa; He, said he to his 
bulls, and h^, hi, said he to his cart, hi, hi, hi, said' 
he to the wicked whip; he’s gone— he’s gone — he’s 
gone, Rudrappa,’ and another woman adds, ‘ He’s 
gone. Potter Siddayya . • 

And old Rachanna’s wife Rachi can bear the sight 
no more, and she says, * In the name of the goddess. 
I’ll burn this village,’ and we say, ‘ Nay, nay, Rachi,’ 
but she spits once, twice, thrice towards the Bebbur 
Mound, and once, twice, thrice at the viHage gate, 
and she rushes towards the pariah lines, and Lijigamma 
and Madamma and Boramma and Siddamma follow 
her, crying, ‘ To the ashes, you wretch of a village ! ’ 
and they throw their bodices and their sari-fringes on 
the earth and they raise a bonfire beneath the tama- 
rind-tree, and they light this thatch and that thatch, 
and we cry out, ‘Our houses, our houses,’ and they 
say, ‘ Go, ye widows, don’t ye lee the dead and the 
dying?’ and more and more m« and women go this 
side and that and say, *Jf tharice is to be lost let 
it be loid in the aij|h«s,’ and gran^ and byre and hay- 
lofts are lighted. And then, as The flarilcs rise, dierc 
arc shots s^[ain, and the soldiers rush towards us, arid 
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wc run and nm, i^th the cows and the bulb andlthe 
and Uie hens bellowii^ and squawking about \us, 
and bats and rats and crows and dogs squealing behind 
us, through Pariah Street and Potters’ Street and me 
Weavers’ Street did we rush, and slipping behind 
Ranganuna’s backyard, we dodged among tamarind 
and pipal and lantana and cactus, and Seethamma 
and Madamma and Boramma and Lingamma and I 
waded through the Himavathy, and Rachamma and 
Rachamma’s child, and Ningamma and her grand- 
daughter and her two nephews joined us; and then 
more and more women and men joined us, wounds 
in stomachs and wounds in breasts and wounds in faces, 
with bullets in thighs, and bullets in the toes, bullets 
in the arms-t'-men carried men, men carried wounded 
women and yelping children, and they laved them in the 
rivCT, and they gave than water to drink and when we 
were twenty-five or thirty in all, one of the city boys said, 

‘ Now we start, and we shall reach Maddur in an hour,’ 
and we rdse and woke the children, and they rose with 
us, and ^beneath the hushed arching mangoes of the 
road, stumbling into ruts and groping over boulders, 
we trudged up the Maddur Mountains, and not a roar 
came frcnn the jungles and the moon and stars werC' 
bri^t above JUS. 

And in Maddur there were policemen, and they, too, 
rushed to smite us, and we said, ‘ We have teme so 
much, let them,’ and^they ^t and they kicked and 
they cruriied and theywanged, and then an old woman 
frcan here and a i»egiWt woman from there, old men, 
girb and children ca^ nmning, Maddur women and 
Maddur old ihea, ana they took us to tius veranda mtd 
tibat, and gave us mdk and coconut and banana. And 
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they asked this about the fight ancf^that, and of thdr 
sons who were with us, and their fathers and* th^ 
husbands, and of Mota who had a scar on the rigm 
eye, and Ghenna who was this-much tall, and Betel- 
seller Madayya, you couldn’t mistake him, he was so 
round, and we said what we knew and we were silent 
over what we knew not, and they said, ‘ Ah, wait fill 
our men come back, wait ! ’ But we said the Police 
would not leave us alone |nd we’d go away but we’d 
leave our wounded with them. And we took our 
children and our old women and our men and we 
marched up the Kola Pass and the Beda Hills, and, 
mounting over the Ghats, we slipped into the Santapur 
jungle-path, and through the clear, rustling, jungle 
night we walked down to the banks of the Cauviay. 
Across it was the Mysore State, and as dawn broke 
over the hissing river and the jungles and the moim- 
tains, we dipped in the holy river and rose, and men 
came to greet us with trumpet and bell and conch, 
and they marched in front of us and we* marched 
behind them, through the footpaths and the h^es and 
the streets. And houses came and cattle and dung- 
smeti and coconut shops and children and temple and 
alL They hung garlands on our necks, and called us 
the pilgrims of the Mahatma. 

Then we ate and we slept, and we ^)ake and we 
slept, and when they said, ‘ Stay here, sisters,’ we said, 
‘ We’ll stay, sisters,’ and we settle# down in Kafiupura. 
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T his Dasara will make it a year and two months 
since all this happened and yet things here are 
in Kanthapura. Seethamma and her daughter 
Nanja now live in Malur Shanbhog Chikkanna’s house, 
and they eat with them, and grind with them, and 
Chikkanna, who has no children, is already searching 
for a bridegroom for Nanja. ‘ I’ll find her a Mysore 
B.A.,’ he says, and day after day horoscopes come, and 
he says, ‘ Tfeis one is better, but the other one I have 
heard about is better still’. But Nanjamma, Pandit 
Venkateshia’s wife Nanjamma, is alone in Temple 
Vishveshvarayya’s house, and she says, ‘I’m no cook, 
and yet that’s all I do for the Mahatma! ’ That one 
was nevet bom to follow the Mahatma, I tell you, she 
and he|^ tongue and her arms, and her ever-falling sari. 
‘And Pariah Rachanna’s wife, Rachi, has found a place 
in Kanthenahalli Patel Chandrayya’s house, and she 
comes now and agam to the brahmin quarters with her 
pounded ric^ or her dung-cakes. Her granddaughter 
Mari is wor^g in Chenna’s house, and they say riie’s 
already asked for in marriage by Kotwal Kirita’s son, 
the second one, who |rorb with the elephant merchants 
from the north. Ani the marriage is to take place as 
soon as the father is nut of, prison. And Timmamma 
and I, we live in Jpidar ^thar^niah’s house, and 
they say always, ‘ Am your prayers finished, aunt? Arc 
your ablutions finished, aunt?’ before every meal 
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Aunt, aunt, aunt, they always call ui^ for thisjand that, 
and the children say, ‘The Mahatma has sent 0is hi^ 
relations. There is the aunt who tells such nice storied,’ 
and that is me, ‘ and the aunt of the pancakes,’ and 
that’s Timmamma, and they all laugh. 

In the afternoons we all gather on the veranda press- 
ing cotton wicks and hearing the Upanishads — ^it’s 
Temple Vishwanath’s son Shamu, who’s at the Mysore 
Sanscrit College, that does ^ the readings. Of course^ 
it can never be like Ramakrishnayya’s. They say 
Rangamma is to be released soon. And maybe my 
poor Seenu too, though they have sent him to a 
Northern jail, for what with his hunger-strikes and 
Vandi Matarams, he had set fire to the hearts of all 
around him, and they gave him another a»six months. 
But Ratna had only one year, and the other ^ay she 
came to spend a month with us, and she told us of 
the beatings and the tortures and the ‘ Salute the Union 
Jack’ in the prison. That was not for long though, 
for the Mahatma has made a truce with thd! Viceroy 
and the peasants will pay back the revenues, th% young 
men will not boycott the toddy shops, and everything* 
they say, will be as before. No, aster, no, nothing 
can ever be the same again. You will say we have 
lost this, you will we have lost that. ICenchamma 
forgive us, but there is something that has entered our 
hearts, an abundance like the Himavathy on Gauri’s 
night, \\dien lights conic floating! down the Rampur 
Comer, lights come floating do\^ from Rampur and 
Maddur and Tippur, lights* lit onithe bctd leaves, and 
with flower and kwnkum and s^g we let them go, 
and they wiH go down the Ghats to the mdming of the 
sea, the lights on the betid leaves, and the Mahatma 
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will gathei' it all, jae will gather it by the sea, alpd 
he wifi bless us. . 

'^hcy have burnt our dead, too, by the Himavatl^y, 
and their ashes too have gone out to the sea. 

You know, sister, Moorthy is no more with us. The 
other day, when Ratna was here, we asked, ‘ When 
is Moorthy to be released? ’ and she says, ‘ Why, aunt,’ 
— and how deferential Ratna has become! — ‘he’s 
already freed.’ — ‘Freed!’ w^ exclaimed, — ‘Yes, since 
the pact with the Viceroy many a prisoner has been 
released.’ — ‘And when is he coming here, Ratna? 

‘ I don’t know, aunt, for he says — ^well. I’ll read to you 
his letter.’ And she read the letter. It said: ‘Since 
I am out of prison, I met this Satyagrahi and that, 
and we discutsed many a problem, and they all say the 
Mahatma is a noble person, a saint, but the English 
will know how to cheat him, and he will let himself 
be cheated. Have faith in your enemy, he says, have 
faith in him and convert him. But the worid of men 
is hard to’ move, and once in motion it is wrong to 
stop till fhe goal is reached. And yet, what is the goal? 
‘ fiidependence? Swaraj? Is there not Swaraj in our 
States, and is there not misery and corruption and 
cruelty there? Oh no, Ratna, ~it is the way of the 
masters that .'s wrong. And I have come to realize 
bit by bit, and bit by bit, when I was in prison, that 
as long as there will be iron gates and barbed wires 
round the Skeffington |Goffce Estate, and city cats that 
esm roll up the BebW Mound, and gas-Ughts and 
coolie cars, there will jilwaya be pariahs and poverty. 
Ratna, things must ctfjnge. The youths here say they 
will change h! Jawaharlal will change it You know 
sdawaharM is like a Bharatba to the Mahatma, and 
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he, too, is for non-violence and he, %>o, is a Satyagrahi, 
but he says in Swaraj there shall be neither tlfc rkk 
nor the poor. And he calls himself an ‘ equal-di^- 
butionist ’, and I am with him and his men. We shall 
speak of it when you are here.’ 

Ratna left us for Bombay the week after. But Ran- 
gamma will come out of prison soon. They say Ran- 
gamma is all for the Madiatma. We arc all for the 
Mahatma. Pariah Rachai^a’s wife, Rachi, and Seetk- 
amma and Timmamma are all for the Mahatma. They 
say there are men in Bombay and men in Punjab, and 
men and women in Bombay and Bengal and, Punjab, 
who are all for the Mahatma. They say the Mahatma 
will go to the Red-man’s country and he will get us 
Swaraj. He will bring us Swaraj, the Msthatma. ^d 
we shall all be happy. And Kama will come back 
from exile, and Sita will be with him, for Ravana will 
be slain and Sita freed, and he will come back with 
Sita on his right in a chariot of the air, and brother 
Bharatha will go to meet them with the worshipped 
sandal of the Master on his head. And as thty enter^ 
Ayodhya there will be a rain of flowers. 

like Bharatha we worship the sandals of the 
Brother saint. 

There was only Rang^ Gowda that ever went back 
to Kanthapura. She was here, with us, his Lakshmi, 
and Lakshmi’s second daughter — ^the first one was in 
prison, — ^and her three grandchil<^n of the one, and 
the seven of the other. She was in Patel Ghenn^; 
Gowda’s house, for they had hWd of Patel Rang& 
Gowda, and they bad sai^* * Youyre one of our com- 
munity, come in and stay widi us ^ this life and all 
the lives to come, skterl * rite wsuted for Rangi^ 
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Gowda. cAnd one^y he came back — and we hadWone 
li^t the evening light of the sanctum, andV the 
cMldren came running and said, ‘There’s a tall ‘pan 
at the door, and he’s frightening to look at,’ and \^^en 
we went to see him, it was Rangj: Gowda, and he was 
now lean as an areca-nut tree, and he said he had just 
come back from Kanthapura. ‘ Couldn’t leave,’ he 
said, ‘till I l^ad drunk three handfuls of Himavathy 
water,’ but he had gone, to tell you the truth, to dig 
out his jewels, and he said the Comer-House was all 
but fallen, excep for the byre, and Rangamma’s house 
was tile-jess over the veranda, and Nanjanuna’s house 
doorless and roofless and the hearthstones in every 
comer. ‘All said in a knot,’ he concluded, ‘there’s 
neither maif nor mosquito in Kanthapura, for the men 
from Bombay have built houses on the Bebbur Mound, 
houses like in the city, for coolies, and they own this 
land and that, and even Bhatta has sold all his lands, 
said Maddur Chennayya, has sold it all to the Bombay 
men, and the Bombay men paid him well, and he’s now 
gone b&ck to Kashi. “ In Kashi, for every hymn and 
hiccup you get a rupee,” he said it seems, and he and 
his money have gone to Kashi. Waterfall Venkamma, 
it appears, has gone to stay with her new son-in-law, 
and Conejubine Chinna stiU remains in Kanthapura 
to lift her leg to her new customers. I drank three 
handfuls of Himavathy water, and I said, “ Protect 
us. Mother! ” to l^nchamma and I said, “ Protect 
us. Father ” to the »va of the Promontory, and I spat 
three times to the and three times to the south, 
and I threw a painful of dust at “the sunken wretch, 
and I turned away. But to tdl you the truth, Mother, 
my heart it beat Uke a drum.* 


w.r.p. 40 * 



